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NOVISSIMA  VEEBA.— II. 

PE.4CE  is  made — by  us  with  some  of  our  enemies ! — peace  is  not 
made  by  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  of  our  comrades  in  war. 
Peace  is  made — but  not  rest.  Peace  opens  a  vast  array  of  most 
arduous  and  menacing  problems.  Our  condition  in  1920  seems 
more  full  of  toil  and  peril  than  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1918. 
In  the  first  place,  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Peace  and  its  monstrous 
Covenant  are  impossible,  ruinous,  suicidal — and  must  at  once 
be  recast.  To  modify  it  in  detail  is  not  enough.  It  must  be 
recast,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  its  principal  author.  And  then, 
inextricably  entangled  in  the  Treaty  and  the  Covenant,  tremen¬ 
dous  obligations  lie  on  us  to  reconstruct  nations  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  our  own  Parliamentary  system  is  in 
dissolution  within  and  without ;  and  Labour  problems  are  at 
least  as  numerous,  as  urgent,  and  as  perplexing  as  they  ever 
before  have  been.  On  Britain  in  1920  there  lies  a  task  as  heavy 

as  any  in  its  long,  glorious  history. 

****** 

The  withdrawal  of  the  American  Eepublic  from  the  cause  of 
the  Allies — even  if  it  be  not  final  but  temporary — has  reduced 
Europe  to  a  series  of  dilemmas.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  hangs  on 
the  Covenant ;  the  Covenant  hangs  on  an  effective  League  of 
Nations ;  the  operative  League  of  Nations  was  designed  to  meet 
the  action  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  designated  to  summon  the 
Sessions,  as  also  he  is  the  official  and  irremovable  President  of 
the  United  States.  At  present  he  shows  no  signs  of  giving  way 
to  the  demands  of  his  own  country,  nor  to  the  necessities  of  the 
.Vllies.  In  this  colossal  stale-mate  of  all  the  Great  Powers  little 
really  permanent  can  be  settled.  Their  vast  schemes  of  recon¬ 
struction  are  still  hardly  more  than  drafts  and  programmes. 
These  vast  schemes  were  feasible  only  by  the  enormous  forces 
and  the  paramount  authority  which  they  held  collectively  at  the 
.\nnistice.  In  November,  1918,  they  had  five  millions  of  men 
in  arms  flushed  with  victory,  and  nothing  but  desperate  rabbles 
to  resist  them.  They  could  have  imposed  their  terms  on  all 
Europe.  Fourteen  months  have  passed.  The  people  clamoured 
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to  be  demobilised ;  the  five  millions  are  now  hardly  one  million. 
For  a  year  the  Powers  have  wrangled  and  intrigued  against  each 
other.  Their  credit  is  gone;  they  are  defied,  insulted,  and 
tricked ;  their  own  people  complain  and  threaten  them  at  home, 
And  the  only  one  of  the  Powers  which  was  not  exhausted  and 
ruined  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  and  refuses  to  share 

in  the  awful  responsibilities  she  has  drawn  on  them. 

*♦***♦ 

For  the  moment  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  American  people 
will  soon  relent  and  bring  help,  in  vain  to  call  upon  the  League 
of  Nations.  As  w’ell  call  upon  Baal.  Until  the  League  is  a  solid, 
united,  and  recognised  power,  with  international  authority,  and 
controlling  at  least  armies  of  a  million  or  more,  perfectly  equipped, 
they  can  do  nothing  except  perorate  and  pass  more  orders.  They 
have  not  one-tenth  of  the  force  and  the  prestige  they  possessed 
in  1918.  They  can  raise  no  new  armies,  no  more  Victory  Loans. 
They  are  war-weary  and  almost  insolvent.  Whilst  they  talk  of 
reorganising  the  Middle  Europe,  settling  in  peace  the  Balkans, 
removing  the  Turkish  Power  from  Europe,  protecting  Armenia, 
Syria  and  Palestine,  reconstructing  Persia  and  Mesopotamia— do 
they  realise  that  any  one  of  these  may  mean  a  new  war?  Still 
more,  do  they  realise  that  our  new  masters,  tw'enty  millions  of 
voters,  the  advancing  party  of  Labour,  will  vote  neither  men 
nor  money  for  war? 

****** 

The  key  to  the  Labour  problems  of  the  w'orld  lies  in  the 
attitude  of  w'orkmen  to  the  principles  as  well  as  to  the  practice 
of  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia.  None  but  the  more  violent 
groups  of  Socialists  have  anything  but  repudiation  of  the  ferocious 
tyranny  with  which  Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  trying  to  carry  out 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Marxian  creed.  The  important 
question  is — How  far  do  Socialists  generally  hold  by  the  basis 
of  the  Bolshevist  system — the  domination  of  society  by  the 
manual  labourers,  by  force,  if  and  when  possible  and  necessary? 
Light  may  be  thrown  on  this  by  studying  a  book  put  out  by  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  in  their  Library  and  published  by 
the  National  Labour  Press  of  Manchester,  London,  and  Leicester 
— The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  by  Paul  KautTsky,  now 
translated  by  H.  J.  Stenning.  Kautsky,  as  the  editor  -very  truly 
says,  is  the  most  eminent  Socialist  writer  of  the  Continent.  An 
Austrian  by  birth,  he  lived  in  Germany  and  in  England,  has 
worked  all  his  life  with  the  Minority  Socialists,  edited  the  remains 

of  Karl  Marx,  and  in  1882  founded  the  Neue  Zeit. 

****** 

Karl  Kautsky  is  the  ablest  and  most  systematic  exponent  of 
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Sociaiiam  of  the  Marxian  type,  of  which  he  is,  with  some  differ¬ 
ences,  the  legitimate  heir.  His  book,  which  is  a  criticism  of 
Russian  Bolshevism,  was  published  just  before  the  Armistice  of 
1918  in  Vienna.  The  preface  to  the  English  translation,  whilst 
admitting  that  “they  have  made  mistakes,”  that  the  Soviet 
Government  “have  accomplished  wonderful  achievements,”  warns 
British  Socialists  of  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of 
Russia  and  those  in  Western  countries,  “between  what  may  be 
expedient  as  a  temporary  measure  and  what  is  best  for  stable 
conditions.”  Kautsky’s  whole  argument,  which  is  close  and 
judicial,  is  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  Soviets  is  not  democracy, 
but  is  the  tyranny  of  a  section  only  of  the  proletariat,  explained 
and  perhaps  justified  by  the  local  conditions  of  the  Russian 
people,  but  is  not  true  Socialism,  and  is  not  possible  in  Western 
nations  where  democracy  is  established.  “Democracy  and  Dic¬ 
tatorship  are  irreconcilable,”  he  says,  “and  the  whole  proletariat 
of  the  world  is  attached  to  the  principle  of  general  democracy.” 
Lenin’s  dictatorship  is  not  democratic — and  “Socialism  without 
democracy  is-  unthinkable.” 

Karl  Kautsky  is  ready  to  hail  the  ascendancy  of  Society  by  the 
proletariat  and  their  control  of  the  State,  if  it  be  secured  by 
democracy  and  not  by  dictatorship.  The  Russian  Revolution  “has 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  made  a  Socialist 
Party  the  rulers  of  a  great  Empire.”  “No  wonder  that  the  pro¬ 
letarians  of  all  countries  have  hailed  Bolshevism.  The  reality  of 
proletarian  rule  weighs  heavier  in  the  scale  than  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations.”  But  the  error  of  Bolshevists  is  in  obtaining  rule 
by  the  wrong  methods — by  imposing  a  dictatorship  which  denies 
liberty  to  all,  defies  other  proletarians,  and  does  not  include 
peasants.  To  assume  that  these  dictatorial  methods  are  applic¬ 
able  to  Western  nations  is  the  defiance  of  democracy  and  is  false 
Marxism.  Marx  always  thought  it  possible  that  in  England  and 
i  .\merica  “the  proletariat  might  peacefully  conquer  political 
i  power.”  “Confining  the  outlook  to  trade  interests  narrows  the 
i  mind,  and  this  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  mere  Trade  Unionism.” 

!  “Democracy  signifies  rule  of  majority,  but  not  less  the  protection 
!  of  minorities.”  Kautsky’s  book  forms  a  manifesto  of  rational 
Socialism — which  is  this.  The  methods  of  the  Soviets  in  Russia 
are  wrong  :  their  ultimate  purpose  is  right.  It  is  the  control  of 
I  the  State  by  the  manual  labourers  of  the  cities,  but  not  including 
1  those  who  till  the  soil. 

!  «  «  «  « 

j  There  is  such  a  flux  of- occasional  poetry  in  cryptograms — 
t  which  looks  very  like  poetry,  but  is  often  in  harsh  discords  and 
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hard  to  understand — that  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  verses 
which  have  the  true  ring  of  melodious  phrase  and  clear  graceful 
thought.  I  notice  in  the  Spectator  of  January  10th  four  stanzas, 
signed  Evelyn  Grant-Duff,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  genuine 
thing  : — 

TO  A  KINGFISHEU. 

A  splash,  a  dart,  a  gleam  of  blue, 

A  spray  of  jewels  rainbow  hue, 

Between  the  rushes  gray  and  bare. 

Sweet  little  sapphire  of  the  air. 

Thou  flashest  'gainst  the  Western  sky 
Where  the  once  lovely  colours  die, 

Their  sunset  death  and  eerie  mist 
Hangs  o’er  the  waters  thou  hast  kissed. 

Would  that  our  young  bards  would  give  us  some  more  like  that. 
****** 

I  \tas  one  of  the  very  first  to  honour  the  genius  of  Thomas 
Hardy.  I  have  indeed  long  studied  his  philosophic  insight  almost 
more  than  his  romances  or  his  poems.  In  both  there  is  the  sub¬ 
stratum  and  undertone  of  a  serious  thinker  on  human  life- 
albeit  of  the  dismal  school  of  Lucretius.  Long  since  recognised 
as  the  accepted  doyen  in  the  art  of  romance,  Thomas  Hardy  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  high  poetic  imagination  that  no 
one  since  Browning  has  shown.  The  Dyuafits  present  a  Miltonic 
world-drama — such  as  rises  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Tennyson, 
Swinburne,  or  any  contemporary  poet.  For  years  past  we 
Hardyites  have  seen  in  the  reviews,  magazines,  and  journals 
short  poems  that  could  be  instantly  recognised  as  his  without 
any  signature  at  all.  With  all  his  range  of  subject,  from  the 
world  around  and  Nature  before  us,  the  conception  and  the  tone 
were  always  his  own,  like  no  other  man’s.  It  was  therefore  with 
peculiar  interest  that  I  took  up  the  new  volume  of  Lyrics  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.,  1919). 

****** 

It  is  an  amazing  evidence  of  fertility,  even  iii  mass  and  variety 
of  subject.  This  first  volume  of  Collected  Poems  has  oJl  pages, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  separate  ]X)ems.  They  range  over 
more  than  fifty  years.  The  scene  is  mostly  Wessex,  of  which 
every  hill  and  dale,  every  moor  and  down,  village  and  farm,  church 
and  graveyard  (especially  the  graveyards),  inspire  thoughts. 
What  Lakeland  was  to  Wordsworth,  that,  as  we  all  know, 
Wessex  is  to  Thomas  Hardy,  if  the  field  of  vision  is  limited  to 
two  or  three  counties  in  South-West  England,  the  immediate 
subject  is  of  almost  infinite  variety — from  the  vault  of  heaven  and 
ideal  space  to  the  smallest  flower,  bird,  tree,  or  pond,  the  humblest 
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byre,  sheepfold,  doorstep,  or  head-stone.  We,  who  have  looked 
out  for  these  occasional  lyrics  in  magazines,  knew  how,  as  Words¬ 
worth  says,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  touches  the  poet’s 
heart.  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  saw  unutterable  meaning 
in  the  simplest  things.  So  too,  in  a  rare  sense,  does  Thomas 
Hardy.  This  volume  is  one  long  hymn  to  the  poetry’  seen  by 
him  ill  his  native  home. 

It  is  uot  on  the  [loetic  beauty  of  these  lyrics  that  I  wish  to 
dwell ;  nor  shall  iny  reverence  for  the  poet’s  genius  and  my  love 
for  an  old  friend  prevent  me  from  speaking  my  whole  mind.  We 
saw  that  these  lyrics  were  always  pitched  in  a  very  minor  key. 
Sorrow,  regret,  disappointment,  pessimism,  despair,  the  grave, 
the  dead,  ghosts  and  the  after- world,  w’as  the  burden  of  all.  And 
these  were  broken  only  by  wild  tales  of  revenge,  murder, 
treachery,  gibbet,  and  jail — fierce  love,  savage  penalty,  and  brutal 
crimes  of  rude  peasants.  These  lyrics  w’ere  gloomy — but  full  of 
jxiwer  and  tragic  poetry.  They  took  high  place  beside  Shelley’s 
Cenci  and  Stanzas  in  Dejection,  or  Tennyson’s  The  Sisters  and 
his  Rizpah.  Yes !  but  in  these  500  lyrics  of  Thomas  Hardy  there 
is  almost  nothing  else.  This  is  too  much.  Shelley,  Keats, 
Coleridge,  Tennyson,  could  be  weird  and  sad  enough  at  times, 
but  the  world  and  man  had  other  meanings  for  them,  and  they 
often  revelled  in  nature,  with  hope,  and  joy,  and  love.  But  in 
this  mass  of  lyrical  effusion.  Nature  is  a  graveyard;  man  is  a 
hopeless  mystery ;  love  works  out  tragedies ;  Death  ends  all — but 
it  leaves  ghastly  wraiths  on  earth. 

****** 

One  heading  might  serve  as  title  for  nearly  every  |X)em  in 
thin  collection.  Tt  is  Memento  Mori.  He  says: — 

TO  LIFE. 

O  Life  with  the  sad  searf-d  face, 

I  weary  of  seeing  thee. 

I  know  what  thou  would 'st  tell 
Of  Death,  Time,  Destiny. 

(p.  107.) 

This  is  the  idea,  the  refrain,  of  the  whole  series.  The  Earth  is— 
“the  torn  troubled  form  I  know  as  thine.”  There  are  bridals — 
but  Nature  cares  not  if  they  turn  out  well  or  ill.  One  wedding 
ends  in  a  fire  and  leaves  the  bridegroom  “a  charred  bone.”  The 
lover  goes  to  wed  his  bride.  He  is  met  on  his  way  by  her 
phantom,  i.e.,  his  ideal  image  of  her;  when  he  reaches  her  house 
he  finds  her  “pinched  and  thin” — she  is  the  real  woman  of  fact, 
of  flesh  and  blood,  the  other  was  only  his  fancy.  So  the  poet 
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said  to  Love — “depart  thou,  Love” — “thou  hast  features  piti. 
less,  and  iron  daggers  of  distress.”  Love  replies  that  his  depar¬ 
ture  would  end  Man’s  race.  “So  let  it  be.  Mankind  shall  cease.” 
Well!  but  this  is  a  veritable  “Dance  of  Death.”  As  in  the 
famous  monkish  myths,  pictures,  or  tombs.  Death  is  supreme 
Lord.  The  rich,  the  powerful,  the  beautiful,  the  happy,  the 
joyous,  the  bride,  the  mother,  the  lover,  the  illustrious,  the  lowlv 
all  have  the  grim  Skeleton  beside  them.  So  medieval  mystics 
saw  human  life.  So  Thomas  Hardy  seems  (in  poetry)  to  see  it. 

This  is  not  Byron’s  pose,  nor  the  moaning  of  Shelley  and 
Keats.  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  were  all  exiles  from  home,  decried, 
destined  to  early  death  abroad.  And  yet  their  pessimism  was 
occasional.  But  Thomas  Hardy  has  everything  that  man  can 
wish — long  and  easy  life,  perfect  domestic  happiness,  warm 
friends,  the  highest  honour  his  Sovereign  can  give,  the  pride  of 
a  wide  countryside.  We  know  him  as  a  warm  friend,  a  gracious 
host,  rich  with  every  kind  of  public  and  private  virtue.  To  me 
at  least,  he  never  looked  so  mournful  as  in  the  photograph  in 
this  volume ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  from  his  lips  the  weird  wail  of 
these  verses.  There  is  no  affectation  in  them.  They  are  his  own 
inmost  thoughts — his  philosophy  of  life.  This  monotony  of 
gloom,  with  all  its  poetry,  is  not  human,  not  social,  not  true. 

Such  plain  speaking  pains  me,  and  I  must  justify  it.  His  song 
to  Annabel  is — “leave  her  to  her  fate.  Till  the  Last  Trump, 
farewell.”  “I  look  into  my  glass  And  view  my  w’asting  skin,  And 
say  :  Would  God  it  came  to  pass.  My  heart  had  shrunk  as  thin!” 

He  meets  Despair  and  says,  that  black  and  lean  may  be  earth, 
yet  the  heavens  are  bright.  No !  cries  the  Thing — it  is  night 
above  too  !  Jubilate  is  a  poem  of  the  dead  in  a  churchyard  coming 
up  out  of  their  graves  to  dance  and  sing.  Christmas  Eve  brings 
up  a  buried  soldier  to  ask  why  is  it  called  “Anno  Domini”? 
When  the  Earth  is  at  last  extinct  and  become  “a  corpse,”  the 
Lord  will  repent  having  “made  Earth,  and  life,  and  Man.”  Ins 
churchyard,  the  dead  “mixed  to  human  jam,”  complain  of  the 
new  parson  levelling  the  sward  and  moving  their  memorial  stones. 
The  curate  secures  that  an  old  pauper  going  to  the  workhouse 
shall  not  be  separated  from  his  wife.  Why !  to  be  separated,  he 
says,  is  the  one  thing  that  reconciles  me  to  the  House !  Roses 
from  the  Riviera  in  winter  are  pleasant — but,  poor  things,  they 

will  rot  in  our  cold  land. 

«*»»»« 

The  poor  birds,  too,  have  the  same  fate  waiting  them  as  man 
and  flow’ers  have.  Shelley’s  Skylark  may  thrill  us  with  rapture. 
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Put  near  Ijeglioni  it  is  fallen  to  earth — “a  pinch  of  unseen, 
unguarded  dust :  a  little  ball  of  feather  and  bone.”  The  bull¬ 
finches  sing  from  dawn  till  evening,  but  they  do  not  know  of — 
“All  things  making  for  Death’s  taking !  ”  So,  too,  the  dear  little 
robin  is  a  happy  bird  in  a  shining  sky — but  in  heavy  snow,  says 
he,  "I  turn  to  a  cold  stiff  feathery  ball.”  The  titles  of  the  lyrics 
suggest  the  same  tale.  “Eevulsion,”  “Her  Death  and  After,” 
“Friends  Beyond,”  “The  Souls  of  the  Slain,”  “Doom  and  She,” 
“God-forgotten,”  “By  the  Earth’s  Corpse,”  “The  Levelled 
Churchyard,”  “/n  Tenehris,  I.,  II.,  III.,”  “I  have  lived  with 
Shades,”  “Bereft,”  “The  Flirt’s  Tragedy,”  “The  Dead  Man 
Walking,”  “He  abjures  Love,”  “The  Dead  Quire,”  “The  Vam- 
pirine  Fair,”  “After  the  Last  Breath,”  “Before  Life  and  After,” 
“The  Unborn”  are  warned  not  to  be  born,  “The  Ghost  of  the 
Past,”  “God’s  Funeral,”  “Ah!  are  you  digging  on  my  grave?” 
“The  Obliterate  Tomb,”  “The  Choirmaster’s  Burial,”  “For  life 
I  had  never  cared  greatly,”  “The  coming  of  the  end.” 

At  the  coronation  of  King  George  V.  the  buried  kings  and 
queens  below  ask  what  the  noise  and  disturbance  mean.  At  his 
funeral  King  Edward  VII.  soliloquises  that  perhaps  if  he  were 
to  live  again  he  would  rather  be  a  plain  man.  Vanitas  Vani- 
tatum.  It  is  not  so  much — Mors  janua  Vitae,  as  it  is  rather — 
Vita  janua  Mortis.  And  the  Portal  opens  to  the  Nether-world, 

not  to  any  world  above. 

****** 

We  do  not  shrink  from  the  poetry  of  sorrow — but  we  want 
something  else.  The  Inferno  should  lead  up  to  Paradiso.  But 
in  these  500  poems  there  is  little  happiness,  joy,  or  hope — save 
the  mirth  in  some  soldiers’  songs  and  fair-time  jaunts.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  form,  which  is  always  vigorous,  rare,  and  of  unique 
quality.  Only  I  regret  that,  like  Meredith,  Hardy  follows  the 
bad  example  of  Browning,  who  w'ould  deliberately  fashion  verses 
of  harsh  discord.  Here  are  many  poems  without  a  trace  of 
melody.  And  there  are  pieces  in  this  volume  which  are  painful 
to  see;  too  gruesome,  even  cynical.  “Time’s  Laughingstocks ” 
has  some  cruel  pieces — “  A  Sunday  Morning  Tragedy  ”  and  others, 
such  as  “The  Buined  Maid”  ;  the  fifteen  “Satires,”  pp.  391-398; 
“Her  Death  and  After.”  But,  certainly,  “Panthera”  is  a  myth 

with  a  Satai  ic  grin  wdiich  should  never  be  unearthed  to-day. 

****** 

My  philosophy  of  life  is  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than  that 
of  these  Lyrics — but  they  do  not  at  all  diminish  my  entire  admira¬ 
tion  for  The  Dynasts  and  for  the  Romances.  Truth  to  say,  I 
believe  in  Thomas  Hardy  as  a  great  writer  of  prose — both  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  in  form — more  than  of  verse.  In  romances  at  any 
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rate,  though  we  see  the  Lucretiaii  iindertoue  in  them  all,  the 
scene  is  above  ground ;  the  actors  are  all  living  and  are  often 
happy  and  prosperous.  These  delightful  stories  of  his — of  real 
life — are,  and  must  be,  men  and  women — lovers — husbands  and 
wives,  in  a  living  world.  And  real  life  is  not  fated  to  end  in 
nothingness. 

I  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  ne\v  translation  of  the  grand 
medieval  Epic — Chanson  de  Roland.  Captain  C.  Scott-Moncrieff 
has  now  turned  these  4,000  lines  into  very  literal,  slightly  archaic, 
English,  in  the  original  assonance  measure  {The  Song  of  Roland, 
Chapman  and  Hall,  1919).  It  is  a  bold  and  successful  venture, 
Both  the  poem  itself  and  the  new  version  raise  special  problems. 
The  date,  locality,  and  authorship  of  the  famous  Song  of  Eoland 
are  somew'hat  uncertain.  Its  rude,  and  at  times  its  barbaric, 
ferocity  is  not  quite  congenial  to  modern  taste  in  poetry,  satiated 
with  Idylls  of  the  King.  Then,  assonance  is  alien  to  English 
rhythm — perhaps  is  impossible  to  acclimatise  with  our  double- 
knotted  and  crashing  consonants.  The  questions  are  :  Can  these 
fierce  shouts  of  bloodshed,  massacre,  and  torture  be  made  pleasant 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  poetry  of  to-day?  Can  the  crude  assonance 
of  4,000  lines — without  rhythm  or  melody — be  made  tolerable  to 
English  ears? 

* 

Captain  Scott-Moncrieff  has  solved  both  problems.  The 
“Eoland”  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  early  medieval  epics.  It 
certainly  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  just  before 
the  last  Crusade,  and  it  presents  us  with  a  living  picture  of  that 
fierce  time  of  battle  and  fanatical  Christendom.  Its  joy  in  car¬ 
nage  and  every  horror  of  the  battlefield,  its  passion  for  knightly 
honour,  reckless  chivalry,  feudal  loyalty  and  justice,  its  deadly 
rage  against  the  Infidel  and  the  Saracen,  its  blind  devotion  to 
Church,  ritual,  and  priests,  are  only  relieved  by  occasional  gleams 
of  friendship,  womanhood,  and  Nature.  But  its  intensity, 
vitality,  and  strength  make  it  a  great  poem,  less  horrible  than  the 
Niebelungen,  and  less  fantastic  than  the  Arthurian  legends.  The 
poet  believed  it  all  to  be  true,  and  he  exults  in  every  act  of  his 
heroes.  Cleaving  an  enemy  from  the  skull  to  the  chine  is  every¬ 
day’s  work.  Tearing  a  traitor  limb  from  limb  by  wild  horses  is 
feudal  law.  Massacring  a  hundred  thousand  Paynims  is  God’s 
service.  An  Archbishop  is  one  of  the  foremost  Paladins.  All 
this  the  Normans  who  conquered  kingdoms  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  held  to  be  true  chivalry  and  pure  religion. 

This  monotony  of  slaughter  and  fanaticism  reads  rather  thin  in 
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prose,  whether  English  or  French.  To  transform  it  into  rhymed 
couplets  would  destroy  its  grand  simplicity,  much  as  Pope’s  coup- 
jets  destroy  the  Iliad.  To  modernise  it  into  Tennysonian  blank 
verse  would  take  the  sting  out  of  the  lines.  It  has  to  be  in  verse 
—then,  in  what  verse?  Captain  Scott-Moncrieff  takes  the  ten 
syllable  heroic  line  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton — but  neither  in 
blank  verse  nor  in  rhyme.  He  follows  the  original  which  is  in 
assonance.  That  is,  the  vowel  sounds  rhyme,  but  not  the  con¬ 
sonants — “rage”  and  “shame”  are  good  assonance;  so  are 
“chiefs”  and  “seat.”  The  same  sound  in  vowel,  but  not  in  con¬ 
sonant,  endings  has  to  be  kept  up  all  through  the  “laisse,”  or 
stanza — which  may  run  from  ten  to  fifty  lines.  The  effect  of 
this  assonance  in  English  is  faintly  perceptible,  unless  it  runs  into 
true  rhyme;  but  it  gives  an  impression  that  it  is  not  blank  verse, 
and  the  sense  is  not  carried  on  by  involution  of  the  verses.  The 
result  is  a  quaint  sense  of  archaism  which  has  not  the  fine  melody 
of  rhymed  verse,  nor  the  measured  dignity  of  blank  verse,  nor  yet 
the  baldness  of  plain  prose. 

«»*»«» 

Next,  the  English  used  is  slightly  archaic,  or  rather  of  the 
primitive  ballad  form — like  a  child’s  tale.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the 
unusual  assonance,  coupled  with  the  antiquated  form,  produces  an 
impression  of  sustained  old-world  chant,  intende<l  solely  to  be 
heard,  not  to  be  read.  This  is  essential  to  the  spirit  of  the  poem 
—which  never  was  anything  but  a  Chanson — a  ballad  for  the  voice 
—not  the  eye.  No  prose  can  give  the  ring  of  the  verse — with  its 
sense  of  speed  and  fury,  and  of  almost  delirious  passion  which 
believes  any  extravagance.  Again,  no  regular  modern  verse  can 
picture  the  blood-lust  and  savagery  which  w'ere  held  to  be  heroism 
and  piety  eight  centuries  ago.  To  my  ear,  the  strange  assonance- 
rhyme  along  with  the  old-English  phrasing  come  nearer  to  the 
original  than  either  prose  or  verse  could  attain.  So  I  -take  the 
experiment  to  be  a  success ;  and  I  advise  all  w'ho  care  for  medieval 
history  and  for  primitive  epics  to  study  the  original  side  by  side 
with  Captain  Scott-Moncrieff’s  translation. 

*  9K  *  «  «  » 

As  a  specimen  (at  once  of  success  and  failure)  I  quote  the  lines 
of  the  last  prayer  and  death  of  Boland  (CLXXVI — 2334-2396)  :  — 

“  Very  Father,  in  Whom  no  falsehood  is. 

Saint  Lazaron  from  death  Thou  did’st  remit. 

And  Dan-iel  save  from  the  lion’s  pit; 

My  soul  in  me  preserve  from  all  perils 
And  from  the  sins  I  did  in  life  commit !  ” 

His  right-hand  glove,  to  God  he  offers  it 
Saint  Gabriel  from’s  hand  hath  taken  it. 

Over  his  arm  his  head  bows  down  and  slips, 
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He  juins  bis  hands  :  and  so  is  life  finish ’d. 

God  sent  him  down  His  angel  chcrubin 
And  Saint  Mich-ael  we  worship  in  peril; 

And  by  their  side  Saint  Gabriel  alit;  , 

So  the  Count’s  soul  they  bare  to  Paradis. 

Now  I  have  before  me  three  versions  in  modern  French  prose— 
of  F.  Genin,  1850 ;  of  Alex  de  Saint- Albin,  1865 ;  and  of  L4on 
Gautier,  1894.  And  I  am  clear  that  the  new  verse  translation  is 
quite  as  accurate  as  these,  and  gives  a  far  truer  sense  of  the  rude 
lilt  of  the  old  Chanson. 

****** 

Needless  to  say  that  much  of  this  might  be  improved.  It  is 
obviously  a  first  attempt  and  Captain  Scott-Moncrieff  talks  of  a 
new  edition  of  his  work.  In  the  first  place  he  must  base  his  text 
on  that  of  L4on  Gautier,  edition  classique,  with  all  its  Notes  and 
Glossary.  Then  let  us  beg  him  to  print  the  original  text  on  the 
same  page,  or,  better,  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  translation.  I 
am  not  going  to  criticise  details ;  but  there  are  two  words,  the 
translation  of  which  seems  to  me  quite  inexplicable.  Why  is  ii 
(of  course  le  from  ille)  always  translated  “that”  instead  of 
“the  ”?  That  Emperor,  that  Count,  that  King  become  tiresome. 
Again,  why  is  chevaucher  always  “canter,”  instead  of  “ride,” 
“gallop”  or  “trot”?  Even  in  a  charge  of  twenty  thousand 
knights,  they  stick  to  the  ladies’  pace,  and  never  break  into  a 
gallop. 

That  Emperor  he  canters  on  with  rage —  (1812) 

Canter  therefore  1  Vengeance  upon  them  do!  (2426) 

The  idea  of  Charles  at  the  head  of  100,000  knights  “cantering,” 
of  the  massed  chivalry  of  France  charging  with  a  Hyde  Park 
canter  on  the  Paynim  is  too  much  to  bear. 

****** 

Assonance  suits  the  wdld  primitive  swing  of  the  ancient  Chant. 
But  let  assonance  never  be  introduced  into  English  verse.  It  is 
utterly  inapplicable  to  our  tongue,  which  multiplies  and  sounds  its 
final  consonants — whilst  in  French  and  Latin  tongues  these  con¬ 
sonants  are  mute. 

Quant  Reliant  veit  que  bataille  serat,  (IHO) 

Plus  se  fait  fiers  que  leun  ne  leuparz —  (HH) 

Pronounced  in  French  this  couplet  makes  a  fair  rhyme. 

When  Reliant  sees  that  now  must  bo  combat, 

More  fierce  he’s  found  than  lion  or  leopard — 

This  couplet  in  English  does  not  rhyme  at  all. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


behind  the  scenes  at  bjokkoe  and  after. 

II. 


Now,  after  having  reviewed  the  circumstances  attending  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bjorkoe,  if  one  examines  the  text 
thereof  with  due  care,  one  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  Emperor 
Nicholas  never  dreamed  of  entering  into  an  alliance  hostile  to 
France,  and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  question  of  treason 
on  his  part.  It  is  true  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  provides 
that  “if  any  European  State  attacks  either  one  of  the  two 
Empires,  the  allied  party  engages  to  aid  his  co-contractor  with 
all  his  forces  on  land  and  sea  ” ;  the  imperfect  phrasing  of  this 
artide,  if  construed  without  regard  to  the  context,  might  perhaps 
warrant  the  supposition  that,  in  case  of  an  aggression  by  France 
against  Germany,  Russia  would  be  bound  to  take  the  side  of 
the  latter  Power,  but  such  an  interpretation  is  rendered  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  by  the  tenor  of  Article  4  of  the  same  treaty, 
according  to  which  Russia  was  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
acquaint  France  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
force,  and  to  propose  that  France  adhere  to  it  as  an  ally.  It 
!  is  superfluous  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  inviting  France 
to  join  an  alliance  directed  against  herself. 

~  The  evidence,  therefore,  all  goes  to  show  that  the  treaty  of 
i  Bjorkoe  was  in  no  way  an  act  of  treason  to  France.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  it  was  aimed  against  England,  and  England  alone.  At 
j  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed  England  was  still  the  almost  open 
I  enemy  of  Russia;  an  armed  conflict  between  the  two  countries 
had  just  been  avoided,  thanks  to  the  friendly  intervention  of 
;  France,  but  the  hostile  influence  of  England  continued  to  make 
I  itself  felt  everywhere,  to  the  detriment  of  Russia.  Was  it  not 
natural,  even  legitimate,  on  the  part  of  the  Tsar  to  seek  a  guaran¬ 
tee  against  England,  by  means  of  a  continental  coalition? 

But  while  Emperor  Nicholas  must  be  absolved  from  any  intent 
:  of  treason  toward  France,  it  is  true,  none  the  less,  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  grave  error  in  judgment  when  he  yielded,  after  so 
j  long  a  resistance,  to  the  persuasion  of  the  German  Emperor  and 
:  allowed  himself  to  sign  the  treaty  without  having  previously 
obtained  the  adhesion  of  his  ally.  As  soon  as  the  Kaiser  had 
;  departed  and  he  had  leisure  to  reflect  ujx)n  what  he  had  done, 
j  he  realised  his  mistake,  and  when  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
!  80  Count  Lamsdorff  told  me,  he  appeared  to  be  very  much  worried 
I  H*  2 
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and  even  embarrassed  during  the  audiences  which  he  granted  to 
his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  let  some  fifteen  days  pass 
before  he  decided  to  speak  of  the  treaty ;  Count  Lamsdorff  was 
literally  appalled  when  he  learned  of  it,  and  exerted  himself  with 
all  the  force  at  his  command  to  show'  the  Emperor  the  danger  of 
the  situation  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  immediate 
measures  for  the  annulment  of  the  treaty.  The  Tsar  saw  that 
he  had  fallen  into  a  trap,  and  gave  Count  Lamsdorff  carte  hlaiich 
to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  to  get  him  out,  a  task 
to  which  Count  Lamsdorff  applied  himself  w'ith  all  his  experience 
of  affairs  and  with  an  energy  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  Count  Witte  appeared  on  the  scene, 
having  recently  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  at 
Portsmouth.  Count  Lamsdorff,  on  account  of  their  personal  and 
political  intimacy,  counted  upon  his  help  to  escape  from  the 
imbroglio  caused  by  the  weakness  of  the  Emperor.  On  his  way 
home  from  America  Count  Witte  had  stopped  at  Paris,  where 
his  visit  coincided  with  the  most  acute  phase  of  the  dispute 
between  France  and  Germany  on  the  subject  of  Morocco ;  he  had 
occasion  to  meet  the  French  Ministers,  who  did  not  conceal  from 
him  their  fears  of  a  possible  rupture.  Knowing  that  Count  Witte 
had  been  invited  by  Emperor  William  to  visit  him  at  his  hunting 
lodge  of  Pominten,  the  French  Government  asked  him  to  do 
whatever  he  could  to  smooth  the  existing  difficulties  and  bring 
about  an  arrangement.  Count  Witte  was  all  the  more  ardent  in 
lending  his  aid  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Republic  because  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  the  way  for  an  important  loan ,  destined  to 
re-establish  the  financial  situation  of  Russia  after  the  war,  and 
because  he  well  knew^  that  the  success  of  the  loan  depended  upon 
the  turn  that  the  Moroccan  affair  might  take.  At  Rominten  the 
Kaiser  showered  flattery  and  attentions  of  all  sorts  upon  Count 
Witte,  whom  he  recognised  as  soon  to  be  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Government,  going  so  far  as  to  treat  him  almost  as  a  royal  per¬ 
sonage.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  conversations  between  the 
w  Russian  statesman  and  the  German  Emperor  had  a  favourable 
influence  upon  the  negotiations  in  progress  at  that  same  period 
between  the  French  Government  and  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Paris.  Was  the  treaty  of  Bjorkoe  also  touched  uix)n,  and  did 
the  Kaiser  reveal  its  contents?  I  used  to  think  so,  for  one  reason, 
because  he  telegraphed  to  the  Tsar  on  September  11th  asking  if 
Count  Witte,  whose  arrival  at  Rominten  he  was  expecting,  had 
been  informed  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  not,  whether  he  might  speak 
of  it  to  him.  Emperor  Nicholas  replied  that  so  far  only  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  and  Count  Lamsdorff  had  knowledge  of  the  treaty, 
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but  that  he  had  no  objection  to  having  Count  Witte  informed, 
i  In  spite  of  this,  however,  according  to  a  detailed  account  of  his 
»  visit  at  Eominten,  communicated  by  Count  Witte  to  Dr.  Dillon 
and  related  in  the  latter’s  book,  the  Kaiser  spoke  only  in  a  general 
way  of  his  plan  for  a  great  coalition  of  Continental  Powers,  having 
for  its  object  the  assurance  of  a  permanent  peace  in  Europe,  and 
abstained  from  any  direct  allusion  to  a  treaty  already  signed  by 
him  and  the  Tsar.  Count  Witte  explained  to  Dr.  Dillon  later 
that  the  Kaiser’s  reserve  was  probably  due  to  a  fear  that  the 
revelation  would  call  forth  a  vehement  protest,  such  as  he  had 
made  some  years  before  against  the  arrangement  concerning 
Kiao-Chiau  and  Port  Arthur.  While  the  account  quoted  by  Dr. 
Dillon  contains  numerous  errors,  I  believe  it  is  exact  as  far  as 
concerns  this  point,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after  his  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  that  Count  Witte  was  informed  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Bjorkoe  by  Count  Lamsdorff. 

Truth  compels  me  to  say  here  that  Count  Witte,  when  askcil 
by  Count  Lamsdorff  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  annul  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  treaty,  gave  most  intelligent  help  and  displayed  the 
greatest  energy.  For  so  doing  he  deserves  all  the  more  credit 
because  he  had  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
between  Eussia,  Germany  and  France.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
such  an  alliance,  if  not  expressly  aimed  against  England,  should 
be,  at  least,  formed  without  the  participation  of  that  Power.  He 
believed,  moreover,  that  it  would  tend  to  link  the  interests  of 
‘  continental  Europe  to  those  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dr.  Dillon  mentions  in  his  book  a  very  curious  conversation  on 
;  this  subject  between  Count  Witte  and  the  German  Emperor 
;  (luring  the  latter’s  first  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  in  1888.  On  that  occasion  the  young  Emperor 
expressed  his  approval  of  Count  Witte’s  idea  in  general,  but 
j  objected  strongly  to  the  exclusion  of  England  from  the  combina¬ 
tion,  and  maintained  that  America  was  the  enemy  against  which 
all  Europe  should  wage  a  tariff  war  without  mercy. 

In  an  article  dealing  with  the  Bjorkoe  affair,  appearing  in  the 
Revue  dc  Paris  during  1918,  M.  Bompard,  Ambassador  of  France 
at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed  and  an 
;  extremely  intelligent  observer  of  men  and  things  in  Eussia,  after 
portraying  Count  Witte  to  the  life,  gives  his  opinion  of  that 
statesman  and  his  foreign  policies  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"M.  Witte  was  anxious  to  avoid  at  any  price  the  calamity  of  a  European 
war.  Now  it  was  very  evident  that  a  European  war  could  only  have  its 
source  in  Germany.  I  am  convinced  that  he  placed  no  reliance  upon  the 
military  power  of  Russia  to  prevent  it;  therefore  he  could  think  of  nothing 
more  effective  than  an  alliance  with  Germany.  But  such  an  alliance,  of 
itself,  would  have  made  of  Russia  the  satellite  of  Germany,  so  he  persisted  in 
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liis  idea  of  bringing  France  in  as  a  third  party.  In  the  mind  of  M.  Witte 
Germany  represented  force  and  France  money;  associating  himself  with  both 
these  nations,  Russia  would  at  the  same  time  benefit  by  the  force  of  the  one 
and  the  money  of  the  other,  without  running  the  risk  of  having  to  submit  to 
either ’s  hegemony.  He  was  obsessed  by  this  idea  and  advocated  it  whenever 
occasion  arose.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  he  had  in  view  the 
enslavement  of  France  to  Germany  in  place  of  Russia;  his  opposition  to  the 
treaty  of  Bjorkoe,  which  w’ould  have  had  that  very  effect,  is  abundant  proof 
that  he  entertained  no  such  thought.  He  did  not  realise  that  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  his  cherished  plan  would  be  prejudicial  to  France,  no  matter  how 
it  might  be  brought  about.  A  Franco-German  alliance,  with  or  without  the 
accession  of  Russia,  was  distinctly  Utopian,  and  the  German  Government 
itself  had  never  eontemplated  it  seriously,  except  in  the  fashion  attempted  at 
Bjorkoe.” 

These  lines  impress  me  as  being  a  most  exact  resume  of  Count 
Witte’s  state  of  mind.  It  would  not  have  been  strange,  especially 
after  his  flattering  reception  by  the  German  Emperor,  if  he  had 
taken  up  the  defence  of  the  treaty  of  Bjorkoe,  but  he  was  too 
far-sighted  not  to  comprehend  the  Tsar’s  blunder  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  text  of  the  treaty,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  join  Count 
Lamsdorff  in  his  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty. 

The  negotiations  which  ensued  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin,  and  which  only  bore  fruit  after  passing  through  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  varying  phases,  were  most  delicate  and  arduous,  as  may 
easily  be  understood.  Two  accounts  have  been  published  so  far 
on  this  subject  :  that  of  Count  Witte,  reproduced  by  Dr.  Dillon 
in  his  book,  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  and  that  of  M.  Bompard,  in 
his  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris}  Both  records,  though  inexact 
as  regards  certain  details  of  no  great  importance,  concur  with 
the  facts  which  I  learned  from  Count  Lamsdorff  and  from  a  study 
of  the  documents  filed  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  in 
the  private  archives  of  Emperor  Nicholas  in  the  Palace  of 
Tsarskoie-S^lo. 

I  will  now  state,  in  brief,  what  happened.  Count  Lamsdorff 
began  operations  with  a  triple  attack  of  an  unofficial  nature,  by 
means  of  a  private  letter  from  the  Tsar  to  Emperor  William,  a 
letter  from  Count  Witte  to  Emperor  William  and  an  informal 
communication  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  the 

(l)  In  this  article,  substantiated  by  original  documents  and  characterised 
throughout  by  the  greatest  impartiality,  M.  Bompard  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  for  all  those  who  knew  Emperor  Nicholas  well,  himseif  included,  the  loyalty 
of  the  Emperor  to  France  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  impartiality  of  the  former 
Ambasseklor  of  France  at  St.  Petersburg  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy  because 
he  might  well  have  been  prejudiced  by  a  natural  feeling  of  dislike  for  the  Emperor. 
I  will  refer  later  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  departure  of  M.  Bompard 
from  St.  Petersburg,  when  he  was  accused,  most  unjustly,  by  the  police  of 
carrying  on  improper  relations  with  the  most  advanced  radicals  in  the  Douma. 
These  reports  of  the  police  had  the  effect  of  making  Nicholas  II.  suspicious  of  the 
distinguished  French  diplomat,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  was  unable  to 
dispel  a  prejudice  that  eventually  caused  the  Ambassador’s  recall. 
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Chancellor.  The  object  of  these  representations  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  invalidity  of  the  treaty  of  Bjorkoe  on  account 
of  its  not  having  been  countersigned  by  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  the  contradictions  in  the  text,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  subject  the  contents  to  a  careful  examination  and 
revision.  None  of  these  proposals  met  with  any  success.  (The 
reply  to  Count  Witte’s  letter  was  made  by  the  Chancellor.) 

Meanwhile,  Russia  and  the  United  States  were  about  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  the  time  indicated  for  the  Bjorkoe  agreement  to  become 
operative.  Count  Lamsdorff  accordingly  resolved  to  press  the 
negotiations  with  greater  energy,  and  he  wrote  forthwith  to 
M.  Nelidoff,  Ambassador  of  Russia  at  Paris,  asking  if  it  was 
possible  to  sound  the  French  Government  on  the  subject  of  an 
eventual  adhesion  of  France  to  the  treaty  of  Bjorkoe.  M.  Nelidoff 
hastened  to  reply,  without  even  consulting  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  France,  which  had  never  become  reconciled  to  the 
order  of  things  created  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  and  which  had 
just  entered  into  the  Entente  Cordiale  with  England,  would  never 
consent  to  join  such  an  alliance.  A  new  letter  was  thereupon 
addressed  by  the  Tsar  to  the  German  Emperor  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  Bjorkoe  under  the  existing  circumstances,  and  at 
the  same  time  Count  Lamsdorff  sent  instructions  to  Count  Osten- 
Sacken  to  declare  in  a  formal  manner  that,  the  adhesion  of  France 
not  being  obtainable  for  the  moment  and  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  of  Bjorkoe  being  incompatible  with  those  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Bjorkoe  treaty  should  remain  inoperative  until  such  time  as  an 
agreement  on  this  subject  could  be  established  between  Russia, 
Germany  and  France.  Count  Osten-Sacken  was  instructed  to 
add  that  considerable  time  and  patience  would  be  indispensable 
for  persuading  France  to  join  Russia  and  Germany,  but  that  the 
Russian  Government  would  use  its  best  efforts  to  attain  that  end. 

None  of  the  responses  obtained  by  Count  Lamsdorff  or  Count 
Witte  from  Berlin  contained — my  recollection  on  this  point  is 
positive — any  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  annulment  of  the 
treaty  of  Bjorkoe,  and  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  for  a  while  with  a  partial  acquies¬ 
cence  ;  but  he  held  in  reserve  his  intention  to  demonstrate  later, 
by  actual  deed,  that  Russia  did  not  consider  herself  bound  in 
any  way  to  Germany,  and  remained  faithful  to  her  alliance  with 
France.  The  occasion  for  this  presented  itself  at  the  time  of 
the  .\lgeciras  Conference. 

The  Tsar  made  no  further  reference  to  this  question  in  his 
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private  correspondence  with  Emperor  William,  although  the 
correspondence  was  continued  for  some  time  without,  however 
being  couched  in  its  former  tone  of  intimacy  and  confidence,  and 
with  less  and  less  frequency  as  time  went  on.  The  German 
Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  abandon  his  project  at  first 
and  tried  in  every  way  to  persuade  his  cousin  to  acknowledge  ihe 
validity  of  the  agreement  which  they  had  signed  at  Bjorkoe,  not 
contenting  himself  with  repeating  his  former  arguments  and  his 
calumnies  against  France  and  England,  but  endeavouring  to 
prevail  upon  the  Tsar’s  mind  by  the  employment  of  dramatic 
phrases  and  of  language  coloured  with  mysticism.  A  curious 
example  of  these  efforts  is  to  be  found  in  a  telegram  w'hich  he 


sent  to  Emperor  Nicholas  on  October  12th,  1905,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  moment  when  Count  Osten-Sacken  had  just  delivered  his 


decisive  message  at  Berlin  : — 


“  (iLUCKSBtJRO,  OSTSEE, 


“  October  12th,  1905. 


"The  working  of  treaty  does  not — as  we  agreed  at  Bjorkoe — collide  with 
tlie  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  latter  is  not  aimed 


directly  at  my  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obligations  of  Russia  toward 
France  can  only  go  so  far  as  France  merits  them  through  her  behaviour. 
Your  ally  has  notoriously  left  you  in  tho  lurch  during  the  whole  war,  whereas 
Germany  helped  you  in  every  way  as  far  as  it  could  without  infringing  the 
laws  of  neutrality.  That  puts  Russia  morally  also  under  obligation  to  us; 


do  ut  des.  Meanwhile,  the  indiscretions  of  Delcassd  have  shown  the  world 


that  though  France  is  your  ally,  she  nevertheless  made  an  agreement  with 
England  and  w’as  on  the  verge  of  surprising  Germany,  with  British  help,  in 
the  middle  of  peace,  while  I  was  doing  my  best  to  you  and  your  country,  her 
ally.  This  is  an  experiment  which  she  must  not  repeat  and  against  s 
repetition  of  which  I  must  expect  you  to  guard  me.  I  fully  agree  w’ith  you 
that  it  will  cost  time,  labour  and  patience  to  induce  France  to  join  us  both, 
but  the  reasonable  people  will  in  future  make  themselves  heard  and  felt. 
Our  Moroccan  business  is  regulated  to  entire  satisfaction,  so  that  the  air  is 
free  for  better  understanding  betw’een  us.  Our  treaty  is  a  very  good  base  to 
build  upon.  We  joined  hands  and  signed  before  God,  Who  heard  our  vows. 
I  therefore  think  that  the  treaty  can  well  come  into  existence. 

“  But  if  you  wish  any  changes  in  the  words  or  clauses  or  provisions  for  the 
ftiture,  or  different  emergencies — as,  for  instance,  the  absolute  refusal  of 
France — which  is  improbable — I  gladly  await  any  proposals  you  will  think  fit 
to  lay  before  me.  Till  these  have  been  laid  before  mo  and  are  agreed  upon, 
the  treaty  must  be  adhered  to  by  us  as  it  is.  Tho  whole  of  your  influential 
Press,  Nowosti,  Novoie-Wrentia,  Rouss,  etc.,  have  since  a  fortnight  become 
violently  anti-German  and  pro-British.  Partly  they  are  bought  by  heavy 
sums  of  British  money,  no  doubt.  Still,  it  makes  my  people  very  chary  and 
does  great  harm  to  the  relations  newly  growing  between  our  countries.  All 
these  occurrences  show  that  times  are  troubled  and  that  wo  must  have  clear 


courses  to  steer;  the  treaty  we  signed  is  a  means  of  keeping  straight,  without 
interfering  with  your  alliance  as  such.  What  is  signed  is  signed,  and  God 
is  our  testator.  I  shall  await  your  proposals.  Best  love  to  Alice. 

“  Willy."* 


(1)  I  have  the  impression  that  this  telegram,  the  original  of  which  I  had  nn 
opportunity  to  peruse,  was  signed  :  “  Your  friend  and  ally.  Willy.” 


j  It  is  evident,  from  the  above,  that  Emperor  William,  in  spite 
of  the  clear  refusal  of  the  Russian  Government  to  ratify  the 
j  treaty,  cherished  the  illusion,  or  at  least  the  hope,  of  maintain¬ 
ing  his  influence  over  the  Tsar,  and  that  it  was  only  after  the 
publication  of  Count  Lamsdorff’s  instructions  to  the  Russian 
I  plenipotentiaries  at  Algeciras  that  he  was  obliged  to  admit  his 
discomfiture. 

During  the  two  years  that  succeeded  the  events  I  have  just 
described  the  Emperors  had  no  further  meetings,  and  wdien,  in 
the  year  1907,  an  interview  took  place  at  Svinemiinde,  at  which 
I  was  present  in  the  capacity  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Tsar  so  dreaded  a  recurrence  of  the  Kaiser’s  insistence  that  he 
charged  me  to  forewarn  the  German  Chancellor  that  the  treaty 
of  Bjorkoe  must  be  considered  as  definitely  abrogated,  and  that 
he  could  not  listen  to  any  arguments  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Emperor  in  favour  of  its  revival. 

I  have  already  done  justice  in  these  pages  to  the  farsighted¬ 
ness  shown  by  Count  Witte  in  connection  with  the  Bjorkoe  treaty. 
Although  he  had  meditated  for  a  long  while  upon  a  project  of 
alliance  between  Russia,  France  and  Germany,  he  had  the  goo<l 
sense  to  perceive,  from  the  beginning,  that  the  method  adopted 
•by  Emperor  William  could  not  help  causing  a  rupture  of  the 
Iwnds  which  united  Russia  to  France.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
still  a  strong  partisan  of  the  project,  and,  feeling  very  sure  of 
his  own  diplomatic  ability  after  his  success  at  Portsmouth,  he 
thought  he  could  induce  France,  in  time,  to  adopt  his  ideas,  and, 
with  this  object  in  view,  he  had  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  the 
post  of  Ambassador  of  Russia  at  Paris.  In  France  as  well  as  in 
Germany  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  prestige  in  the  financial  w'orld, 
and  counted  upon  carrying  out  his  plans  with  the  help  of  certain 
groups  belonging  to  la  haute  finance.  He  tried  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  supplant  M.  Nelidoff  at  Paris,  but  always  met 
with  a  firm  refusal  from  Emperor  Nicholas.  For  my  part,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  appointment  of  Count  Witte  to  Paris  was 
inadvisable  and  even  dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
relations  with  France  and  with  England,  and  I  confess  that  I 
consistently  opposed  it  while  I  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  believe  that  Count  Witte  was  seriously  displeased  at  this  opposi¬ 
tion.  During  his  frequent  visits  to  Paris  he  did  all  he  could  to 
further  his  Utopian  plan,  but  failed  to  gain  any  considerable 
number  of  adherents. 

A  few  days  after  the  conference  of  the  Emperors  at  Bjorkoe, 
and  while  I  was  still  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  I  learned  that  the 
Kaiser  had  sent  word  to  King  Christian  IX.  that  he  would  stop 
al  Copenhagen  on  his  way  back  to  Kiel,  on  board  the  Hohen- 
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zoUeni.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  sudden  visits  that  Emperor 
William  was  in  the  habit  making  at  the  Danish  capital ;  each 
time  he  came  there  was  a  flurry  of  excitement  not  only  at  the 
Court,  but  throughout  the  country,  due  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Danish  people  against  Prussia  and  the  Hohenzollerns,  dating 
from  the  spoliation  of  1864  and  still  enduring.  The  royal  famiW 
shared  this  resentment  in  the  fullest  degree,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Kaiser  at  Copenhagen  was  always  a  source  of  bitter  reflec¬ 
tion  to  King  Christian  IX.  and  his  suite.  The  aversion  of  the 
Empress  Dowager  of  Eussia,  second  daughter  of  the  King,  for 
Germany  and  everything  German  was  so  pronounced  that,  when 
she  came  to  see  her  father,  she  arrived  always  on  her  yacht,  in 
order  not  to  have  to  cross  Germany ;  when  bad  weather  or  the 
season  of  the  year  obliged  her  to  return  by  land  through  Ger¬ 
many,  she  refused  to  cross  the  narrow  straits  between  the  Danish 
isles  and  the  German  coast  in  a  steamer  flying  the  German 
colours,  and,  instead,  took  a  Danish  boat  to  Wamemtinde,  where 
a  special  train  of  Russian  railway  carriages  awaited  her  and 
transported  her  to  the  Russian  frontier  with  as  few  stops  as  pos¬ 
sible.  King  Christian’s  third  daughter,  the  Princess  Thyra,  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  a  still  greater  hatred  for  the 
Germans,  if  that  were  possible,  for,  during  the  unfortunate  war 
of  the  Duchies,  she  had  not  yet  left  the  paternal  home  and  had 
shared  the  anguish  and  even  the  physical  fatigue  of  her  father, 
and  the  remembrance  of  all  those  sufferings  had  never  been 
effaced  from  her  memory.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  her  husband,  son  of  the  last  King  of  Hanover,  who  had 
been  dispossessed  by  Prussia,  shared  her  feelings.^  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  Kaiser’s  unexpected  visits  caught  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cumberland  unawares  at  Copenhagen ;  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  meet  the  German  ruler,  the  ducal  couple  hastened 
to  leave  the  Danish  capital  on  the  same  day  he  arrived.  This 
incident  gave  the  Princess  Marie  d’Orleans,  wife  of  Prince 
Waldemar,  King  Christian’s  third  son,  an  opportunity  for  one  of 
those  witty  remarks  for  which  she  was  famous  at  the  Court  of 
Denmark  :  at  a  great  dinner,  given  that  day  at  the  royal  palace 
in  honour  of  the  German  Emperor,  she  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
clearly  enough  not  to  escape  the  ear  of  the  imperial  guest :  “Oh, 
what  a  nice  sauce,  and  how  well  it  runs ;  it  might  be  called 
Cumberland  sauce !  ” 

As  for  Emperor  William,  he  never  appeared- to  have  any  mis¬ 
givings  regarding  the  impression  which  he  produced  upon  his 

(1)  At  a  later  date,  in  spite  of  this  prejudice,  the  lure  of  the  Guelph  millions 
and  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  daughter  of  Emperor^William. 
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hosts;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  be  confident  that  his  mere 
presence  and  the  irresistible  effect  of  his  personality  won  all 
hearts.  Preparing  a  rdle  to  suit  the  occasion,  as  was  his  wont, 
he  affected  an  exaggerated  deference  for  the  person  of  the  old 
King,  whom  he  knew  to  be  adored  by  his  people,  imagining  that 
this  would  endear  him  to  the  Danish  public.  For  instance,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  his  visits,  when  taking  leave  of  the  King  at  the 
station,  he  astonished  the  bystanders  by  kissing  the  hand  of 
Christian  IX.  All  his  efforts  to  gain  popularity  were  of  no  avail, 
however,  and  every  time  he  came  to  Copenhagen  the  Danish 
authorities  were  obliged  to  take  measures  to  prevent  hostile 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  populace. 

In  the  summer  of  1905  public  feeling  in  Denmark  was  particu¬ 
larly  inimical  toward  the  Kaiser  for  twn  reasons  :  during  that 
summer  the  German  authorities  had  accentuated  the  vexatious 
measures  to  which  the  Danish  population  of  Schleswig  was  sub¬ 
jected  and  had  caused  the  expulsion  of  a  certain  number  of  young 
Danes;  moreover,  there  were  persistent  rumours  in  circulation 
to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  was  trying  to  persuade  Sweden 
and  Russia  to  join  him  in  closing  the  Baltic  to  the  men-of-war 
of  all  States  not  bordering  on  that  sea.  A  campaign  in  favour 
of  this  plan  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  semi-official  Press  of 
Germany,  causing  uneasiness  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  even  determining  the  British  Government  to  order  one  of 
its  squadrons  to  cruise  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  touching  at  different 
Danish,  Swedish  and  German  ports.  This  cruise,  by  the  way, 
displeased  the  Kaiser  particularly,  and  gave  rise  to  comments  that 
were  far  from  courteous  on  the  part  of  the  German  Press. 

Emperor  William’s  visit  to  Copenhagen,  or,  rather,  to  the 
Chateau  of  Bernstorff,  where  the  royal  family  wms  in  residence, 
was  understood  to  be  of  a  private  character,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  to  meet 
him.  I  was  therefore  very  much  astonished  when  the  German 
Minister,  Herr  von  Schoen  (afterwards  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  finally, 
Ambassador  at  Paris  when  war  w'as  declared  in  1914),  came  to 
tell  me  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  see  me ;  he  added  that,  as 
no  similar  invitation  had  been  extended  to  any  other  member  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  I  was  requested  to  say  nothing  about  it 
to  my  colleagues.  In  my  efforts  to  discover  the  reason  for  being 
honoured  in  a  manner  so  exclusive,  I  could  not,  of  course,  imagine 
that  the  Kaiser  considered  me  as  the  representative  of  a  new 
and  precious  ally  whom  he  flattered  himself  to  have  acquired 
at  Bjorkoe ;  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tsar  had  spoken 
to  him  of  my  probable  appointment  to  Berlin  and  that  he  was 
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curious  to  know  something  about  me  beforehand.  I  had  never 
met  Emperor  William,  arid  the  prospect  of  a  conversation  with 
him,  I  confess,  profoundly  impressed  me. 

The  audience  took  place  at  night,  in  the  German  Legation, 
and  was  attended  with  a  certain  air  of  mystery.  It  was  to  this 
conversation  that  the  Kaiser  alluded  in  a  telegram  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Tsar  on  his  return  to  Germany,  August  2nd, 
1905,  and  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  stay  in  Denmark. 

I  will  recite  this  telegram  without  abridgment  : — 

“Sassxitz  (Isi.vxd  of  IIugen),  Auffust  'Ind,  1905. 

“1  o'clock,  night. 

“  H.M.  THE  Emperor  : — 

,  “My  visit  passed  off  well  under  the  extreme  kindness  shown  me  by  the 
whole  family,  especially  by  your  dear  old  "rand father.  After  my  arrival  I 
soon  found  out  through  reading  the  Press  reports,  Danish  and  foreign,  that 
a  very  strong  current  of  mistrust  and  apprehension  was  engendered  against 
my  visit,  especially  from  England.  The  King  had  been  so  intimidated  and 
public  opinion  so  worked  upon  that  I  was  unable  to  touch  the  question  we 
agreed  I  was  to  mention  to  him. 

“The  British  Minister,  dining  with  one  of  my  gentlemen,  used  very  violent 
language  against  me,  accusing  me  of  the  vilest  plans  and  intrigues  and 
declaring  that  every  Englishman  knew  and  was  convinced  that  I  was  working 
for  war  with  and  for  the  destruction  of  England.  You  may  imagine  what 
stuff  a  man  like  this  may  have  been  distilling  into  the  minds  of  the  Danish 
family.  Court  and  people. 

“I  did  all  in  my  power  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  distnist  by  behaving  quite 
unconcernedly  and  making  no  allusion  to  serious  politics  at  all.  Also, 
considering  the  great  number  of  channels  leading  from  Copenhagen  to  London 
and  the  proverbial  want  of  discretion  of  the  Danish  Court,  I  was  afraid  to  let 
anything  bo  known,  as  it  would  have  been  eommunicated  immediately  to 
Tx»ndon,  a  most  impossible  thing  as  long  as  the  treaty  is  to  remain  secret  for 
the  present. 

"By  a  long  conversation  with  Iswolsky,  however,  I  was  able  to  gather  that 
the  actual  Alinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Raben,  and  a  number  of  persons 
of  influence,  have  already  come  to  the  conviction  that  in  case  of  war  and 
impending  attack  on  the  Baltic  from  a  foreign  Power,  the  Danes  expect,  their 
inability  and  helplessness  to  uphold  even  tho  shadow  of  neutrality  against 
invasion  being  evident,  that  Russia  and  Germany  will  immediately  take  steps 
to  safeguard  their  interests  by  laying  hands  on  Denmark  and  occupying  it 
during  the  w'ar,  as  this  would  at  the  same  time  guarantee  the  territory  and 
the  future  existence  of  tho  dynasty  and  country. 

“The  Danes  are  slowly  resigning  themselves  to  this  alternative  and  making 
up  their  minds  accordingly,  this  being  exactly  what  you  wished  and  hoped 
for.  I  thought  it  better  not  to  touch  the  subject  with  the  Danes,  and 
refrained  from  making  any  allusions.  It  is  better  to  let  the  idea  develop  and 
ripen  in  their  heads  and  let  them  draw  final  conclusions  themselves,  so  that 
they  will  of  their  own  accord  be  moved  to  lean  upon  us  and  fall  in  line  with 
our  two  countries.  ‘  Tout  vient  &  point  a  qui  sait  attendre.' 

“  The  question  about  diaries  going  to  Norway  has  been  arranged  up  to  the 
smallest  detail,  England  having  consented  to  everything,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  any  more.  I  talked  with  Charles  about  his  prospects  and  found 
him  very  sober,  and  without  any  illusions  about  his  task.  What  do  you  say 
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to  the  progranune  of  festivities  for  your  allies  at  Cowes?  The  whole  of  the 
Crimean  veterans  have  been  invited  to  meet  their  ‘  brothers-in-arms  ’  who 
fought  with  them  against  Russia.  Very  delicate  indeed.  It  shows  I  was 
right  when  I  warned  you  two  years  ago  of  the  reforming  of  the  ‘  old  Crimean 
combination.’  They  are  fast  warming  up  again  with  a  vengeance.  Weather 
was  fine.  Best  love  to  Alice.  “Willy.” 

In  this  telegram,  as  one  may  see,  Emjieror  William,  after 
liaving  recounted  and  explained  in  his  own  fashion  the  appre¬ 
hension  and  distrust  caused  by  his  visit  to  Denmark,  refers  for 
the  first  time  to  a  plan  which  evidently  had  been  discussed 
between  him  and  Emperor  Nicholas  at  Bjorkoe,  and  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  occupation  of  Denmark  by  their  joint  forces,  in  case 
of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Germany  on  the  one  side  and 
England  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  the  Kaiser  attributes 
to  me  certain  statements  with  respect  to  a  supposed  tendency, 
on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  other  influential 
|iersons  of  Denmark,  to  seek  in  the  proposed  plan  a  guarantee 
for  the  integrity  of  their  country  and  the  .safety  of  the  dynasty. 
When  this  telegram  was  published  by  the  Russian  Revolutionary 
Government  in  1917  it  caused  some  little  consternation  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  particularly  in  Denmark,  for  it  revealed 
a  project  concerning  which  nothing  bad  tninsjured  up  to  that 
time,  and  seemed  to  imjdy  that  Rus.sian  diplomacy,  in  my  ]K'r.son, 
had  contributed  to  its  formation ;  it  behoves  me,  therefore,  to 
make  .some  explanation. 

My  conversation  with  the  German  Emj>eror  lasted  for  more 
than  an  hour,  during  which  certain  of  the  words  which  he  uttered 
struck  me  as  being  so  significant  that  I  hastened  to  convey  my 
impressions  in  a  private  letter  to  Count  Lamsdorff ;  unfortunately, 
I  did  not  preserve  the  rough  draft  of  that  letter,  but  I  have  a 
very  clear  recollection  of  the  conversation,  nevertheless. 

For  instance,  I  remember  distinctly  how  astonished  I  was 
when  the  Kaiser,  after  saying  a  few  words  about  his  interview 
with  Emperor  Nicholas  at  Bjorkoe,  Rut,  of  course,  without  dis¬ 
closing  all  that  had  really  occurred,  took  up  the  question  of  the 
general  political  situation  and  proceeded  to  explain  with  great 
eloquence  the  necessity  of  assuring  the  |)eace  of  Europe  by 
entirely  new  methods,  expressing  the  conviction  that  this  object 
could  only  be  attained  by  a  union  of  the  three  great  Continental 
Powers — Russia,  Germany  and  France — directed  explicitly  against 
England.  Not  thinking  for  a  moment  that  he  had  anything  in 
mind  beyond  a  sort  of  paradox  or  jxilitical  Utopia,  I  replied  that 
such  a  plan  would  be  undoubtedly  admirable  if  one  could  bring 
it  to  pass,  but  that  a  grouping  of  the  Powers  named  appeared  to 
me  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  France,  in  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  would  never  consent  to  join  it. 
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My  reply  appeared  to  displease  the  Emperor,  who  insisted  upon 
knowing  the  reasons  upon  which  I  based  my  opinion ;  conse¬ 
quently  I  could  do  no  else  than  explain  in  the  most  prudent  terms 
at  my  command  that  France  was  divided  from  Germany  by  a 
deep  abyss,  created  by  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  that  until 
that  abyss  was  filled  up  the  French  people  would  never  be  the 
friends  of  the  Germans. 

At  these  words  the  Emperor’s  displeasure  developed  into 
unmistakable  anger,  and  it  was  in  a  voice  almost  beyond  his 
control  that  he  made  this  most  astonishing  declaration  : — 

“The  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine,”  he  cried,  “I  consider  to 
be  not  only  non-existent  at  the  present  hour,  but  as  having  been 
cut  out  for  all  time  by  the  French  people  themselves.  I  threw 
down  the  glove  to  France,  d  propos  of  the  Moroccan  affair,  and 
she  dared  not  pick  it  up ;  having  then  declined  to  fight  Germany, 
France  has  renounced  for  good  and  all  any  claims  she  may  have 
had  in  respect  of  her  lost  provinces.” 

I  thought  at  first  that  this  outburst  was  merely  one  of  the 
boutades  for  which  the  Kaiser  was  famous,  but  I  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  a  deep-seated  conviction  of  his,  for  he  reverted  several 
times  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  to  the  strange  idea  that, 
from  the  moment  that  France  had  bowed  to  the  German  threat, 
at  the  time  of  the  Moroccan  dispute,  she  no  longer  had  any  right 
to  invoke  her  long-standing  grievances  as  a  ground  for  refusing 
friendship  wdth  Germany.  As  I  continued  to  express  my  doubts 
of  a  material  change  in  the  psychology  of  the  French  people  the 
Emperor  surprised  me  still  more  by  declaring  that,  if,  after  all, 
France  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  join  the  projected  alliance, 
there  were  w^ays  to  bring  her  into  it  by  force. 

This  part  of  the  conversation  made  such  a  vivid  impression 
upon  me  and  so  absorbed  my  attention  that  my  recollection  of 
the  other  subjects  discussed  by  the  Emperor  is  somewhat  less 
precise;  but  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  the  words  which  he 
attributed  to  me,  regarding  the  supposed  tendency  of  Denmark 
to  see  a  guarantee  against  possible  aggression  on  the  part  of 
England  by  means  of  Eusso-German  occupation,  were  miscon¬ 
strued,  to  say  the  least.  I  knew,  as  everybody  knew,  that  the 
Danes  lived  in  constant  dread  of  foreign  invasion,  but  no  one 
in  Denmark  had  in  mind  any  other  possible  invader  than  Ger¬ 
many  ;  the  Government  was  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  military 
weakness  of  Denmark  and  the  impossibility  of  resisting  aggression 
alone  for  any  length  of  time,  but  its  traditional  policy  had  been 
to  seek  aid  from  Powers  whose  great  fault  in  the  past  had  been 
to  allow  the  subjugation  of  Denmark  by  Germany.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  there  existed  in  Denmark  a 
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p^ftyi-that  of  the  Eadicals  and  Socialists — which  opposed  any 
increase  whatsoever  in  military  expenditure  and  preached  non- 
resistance  to  outside  invasion  from  any  source ;  it  is  very  possible 
that,  in  res[)onse  to  a  question  of  Emperor  William’s  regarding 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Denmark,  I  may  have  mentioned 
this  fact,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  such  ideas  to  the 
Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  when  I  knew  that  Count 
Raben’s  chief  reason  for  being  more  inclined  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors  to  cultivate  good  relations  with  Germany  w’as  to  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  the  Danish  population  of  Slesvig.  Besides,  how  could 
I  have  spoken  of  an  attack  by  England  and  a  Eusso-German 
occupation  of  Denmark,  when  I  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
conversations  that  had  taken  place  at  Bjorkoe?  Such  eventuali¬ 
ties  were  beyond  all  probability  in  my  conception. 

There  was  still  another  reason  why  I,  of  all  the  diplomats 
accredited  to  Copenhagen,  should  have  been  least  suspected  of 
treating  lightly  the  question  of  Denmark’s  neutrality  or  sym¬ 
pathising  with  an  eventual  violation  thereof.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  I  had  been  requested  during  the  Eusso- Japanese  war  to 
obtain  permission  for  the  passage  of  Admiral  Eojdestvensky’s 
fleet  through  the  Grand  Belt,  that  is,  through  straits  controlled 
by  Danish  sovereignty.  This  occurred  before  the  Hague  Con¬ 
vention  had  definitely  regulated  matters  concerning  the  passage 
of  neutral  straits  in  time  of  war.  Japan  made  every  effort  to 
persuade  the  Danish  Government  not  to  grant  right  of  way  to 
the  Russian  Fleet,  or  at  least  not  to  lend  it  the  assistance  of 
licensed  pilots;  but,  basing  my  demand  upon  the  precedent 
established  during  the  Crimean  war,  in  favour  of  the  allied  fleets 
of  France  and  England,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same 
facilities,  and  others  still  more  important,  for  the  Eussian  Fleet, 
thereby  helping  to  establish  a  great  principle  of  international 
jurisprudence,  namely,  that  of  the  free  navigation  of  neutral 
straits  in  war-time.  So  it  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
illogical  and  unnatural  on  my  part  to  discuss  with  Emperor 
William  a  possible  violation  of  this  principle.  At  a  later  time, 
when  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  was  instrumental  in  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo  in  the  Baltic,  which  signified,  among  other 
things,  the  inviolability  of  the  territory  of  Denmark  and  the 
respect  for  her  rights  as  a  neutral  Power. 

Alexander  Iswolsky, 

Formerly  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Ambassador  to  France. 
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“  Great  critics  have  taught  us  one  essential  rule.  ...  It  is  this,  that  if 
ever  we  should  find  ourselves  disposed  not  to  admire  those  writers  or  artists, 
Livy  and  Virgil,  for  instance,  Raphsu:!  or  Michael  Angelo,  whom  all  the 
learned  had  admired,  not  to  follow  our  own  fancies,  but  to  study  them 
until  we  know  how  and  what  we  ought  to  admire;  and  if  we  cannot  arrive 
at  this  combination  of  admiration  with  knowledge,  rather  to  believe  that  we 
are  dull,  than  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  imposed  on.  It  is  as  good 
a  rule,  at  least,  with  regard  to  this  admired  constitution  (of  England).  We 
ought  to  understand  it  according  to  our  measure;  and  to  venerate  where  we 
are  not  able  presently  to  comprehend.” — Edmund  Burke. 

To  foreign  publicists  the  British  Constitution  is  an  enigma  so 
perplexing  that  they  are  apt  to  take  refuge  in  De  Toeque- 
ville’s  famous  aphorism.  What  they  do  not  understand  does  not 
exist.  “En  Angleterre  la  Constitution  n’existe  pas.”  English¬ 
men,  congenitally  averse  from  political  introspection,  have  been 
more  ready  to  obey  the  admonition  of  Burke  :  to  venerate  where 
they  are  not  able  to  comprehend.  They  grumble  at  the 
English  Constitution  as  they  grumble  at  the  English  weather; 
yet  in  the  main  they  regard  it  as  something  which,  if  not 
divinely  ordered,  has  come  down  to  them  as  a  valued  heritage, 
the  product,  if  not  of  supreme  wisdom,  at  least  of  a  series  of 
happy  accidents  providentially  vouchsafed  to  a  peculiarly  favoured 
jjeople.  The  attitude  alike  of  foreign  critics  and  of  English 
eulogists  demands  explanation.  It  may  be  given  in  a  single 
sentence  :  the  English  Constitution,  unlike  the  constitutions  of 
most  foreign  States,  does  not  consist  of  a  single  charter  or  code; 
it  is  neither  (in  the  main)  written,  nor  rigid,  and  it  is  therefore 
})eculiarly  adaptable  to  changing  circumstances  and  singularly 
susceptible  of  almost  unconscious  and  unperceived  modification. 

Never  have  these  attributes  of  the  English  Constitution  been 
more  clearly  discernible  than  during  the  recent  w'ar.  Without 
parade,  almost  unnoticed,  without  any  statutory  enactment,  with¬ 
out  the  formal  assent  of  the  Sovereign  Legislature,  without  any 
reference  to  the  electorate,  changes  so  sudden  and  profound  as 
to  be  almost  revolutionary  were  effected  in  the  most  cherished 
of  our  political  institutions.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
Parliamentary  Executive  was,  in  December,  1916,  transformed 
into  a  War  Directory. 

‘‘The  efficient  secret  of  the  English  Constitution  may  be 
described  as  the  close  union,  the  nearly  complete  fusion,  of  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  ix)wers.  .  .  .  The  connecting  link 
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is  the  Cabinet.”  Thus  wrote  Walter  Bagehot  in  this  Eeview 
about  half  a  century  ago.  ‘‘The  Cabinet,”  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone, 
“is  the  threefold  hinge  that  connects  together  for  action  the 
British  Constitution  of  King  or  Queen,  Lords  and  Commons.  .  .  . 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  formation  in  the  political  world 
of  modern  times  not  for  its  dignity,  but  for  its  subtlety,  its  elas¬ 
ticity,  and  its  many-sided  diversity  of  power.”  Like  other 
features  of  our  Constitution,  this  ‘‘curious  ix)liticiil  formation” 
was  the  resultant  of  a  long  process  of  evolution,  but  by  the  dawn 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  essential  charaeteri.'^ties  of  the 
Cabinet  system  were  definitely  formulated  and  securely  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Cabinet  must  be  politically  homogeneous  in  com¬ 
position  ;  it  must  be  responsible  to  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  its  members  must  admit  mutual  responsibility  and 
must  acknowledge  subordination  to  a  common  head.  The  Prime 
Minister  is,  therefore,  in  Lord  Morley’s  precise  phrase,  the  ‘‘key¬ 
stone  of  the  Cabinet  arch.”  This  system,  by  general  consent, 
worked  w'ell  in  tranquil  times,  so  well,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
extensively  copied  in  the  modern  State.  In  British  colonies  the 
adoption  of  the  Cabinet  principle,  the  idea  of  the  resix)nsibility 
of  the  Leal  Executive  to  the  local  Legislature,  wms  held  to 
inaugurate  ‘‘Responsible  Government.” 

The  principle  was  not  adopted  in  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
modern  Germany,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  found  no 
place  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Fathers  of  the  American  Constitution  preferred  the  practice  of 
Cromwell  to  the  precepts  of  John  Pym.  They  devised  not  a  I’ar- 
liamentary  but  a  Presidential  Executive.  The  preference  was 
deliberate.  ‘‘Those  politicians  and  statesmen  who  have  been  the 
most  celebrated  for  the  soundness  of  their  principles  and  the 
justice  of  their  views  have  declared  in  favour  of  a  single  Executive 
and  a  unanimous  Legislature.  They  have,  with  great  propriety, 
considered  energy  as  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  the 
former,  and  have  regarded  this  as  most  applicable  to  power  in  a 
‘single  hand.’”  Thus  wrote  Alexander  Hamilton  in  The 
Federalist.  The  Executive,  therefore,  was  vested  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  President,  who  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people  for 
a  fixed  term.  Betw’een  the  President  and  Congress  there  was  no 
necessary  correspondence,  nor  was  he  politically  responsible  to  it. 
On  the  contrary,  such  responsibility  is  expressly  repudiated  by 
Hamilton.  ‘‘However  inclined  we  might  be  to  insist  u]X)n  an 
unbounded  complaisance  in  the  Executive  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  people,  we  can  with  no  propriety  contend  for  a  like  com¬ 
plaisance  to  the  humour  of  the  Legislature.  .  .  .  The  same  rule 
which  teaches  the  propriety  of  a  partition  betw’een  the  various 
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branches  of  power  teaches  us  likewise  that  this  partition  ought 
to  be  so  contrived  as  to  render  one  independent  of  the  other." 
Nor  did  the  Constitution  provide  for  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  Cabinet.  Under  Section  2  of  Article  II.  the  President  “mav 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices.”  These  principal  departmental 
officers  have  in  course  of  time  developed  into  something  which 
is  now  commonly  known  as  the  “Cabinet.”  But  between  the 
American  Cabinet  and  the  British  Cabinet  there  is  as  little  like¬ 
ness  as  between  a  British  Consul  and  a  Roman  Consul. 

In  England  Cabinet  Ministers  are  the  colleagues  of  the 
Premier;  in  America  they  are  the  servants  of  the  President ;  in 
England  they  are  collectively  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry;  in  America  they  are  severally  responsible,  each  for  the 
administration  of  his  owm  department,  to  the  President;  but  the 
policy  is  the  President’s,  not  theirs ;  in  England  they  must,  by 
convention,  sit  in  Parliament;  in  America  “no  person  holding 
any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office”  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  6);  in 
England  the  initiative  in  legislation  is  virtually  vested  in  the 
Cabinet ;  in  America  neither  the  President  nor  his  Ministers  can 
initiate  legislation,  although  by  Presidential  messages  he  may 
recommend  it.  The  Presidential  message  is  curiously  typical  of 
the  American  Constitution,  representing  as  it  does  something 
between  a  King’s  Speech  and  a  Prime  Minister’s  oration.  Wash¬ 
ington  delivered  his  messages  in  person  and  with  something  of 
regal  state ;  Jefferson  started  the  practice  of  sending  his  messages 
in  writing,  and  the  precedent  thus  set  w'as  followed  without 
interruption  until  the  advent  to  power  of  President  Wilson. 

To  what  purpose  the  foregoing  comparison,  the  main  points  of 
which  have  become  the  commonplace  of  political  commentators? 
It  has  not  been  inflicted  upon  the  reader  without  design.  The 
world-w'ar  was  fought,  we  were  told,  “to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.”  But  “democracy”  assumes  many  forma.  The 
unitary  Republic  of  France,  w'ith  its  “Constitutional”  President 
and  its  Parliamentary  Executive,  is  poles  asunder  from  the 
federal  Republic  of  the  United  States  with  its  Presidential 
Executive  and  its  all-powerful  Judiciary  ;  w'hile  both  present  points 
of  contrast  to  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  of  England,  to  a 
British  Empire,  partly  federal,  partly  unitary,  wholly  Parlia¬ 
mentary  in  Government.  Yet  all  three  are  democracies,  though 
democracies  of  varying  ty[^s.  Will  each  remain  true  to  type,  or 
can  one  discern  signs  of  an  approximation  between  them? 
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The  question  may  be  pressed  in  reference  to  our  own  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer  it.  Industrial  evolution 
is  relatively  obtrusive  in  its  operation  ;  even  the  careless  can  hardly 
fail  to  observe  its  processes.  Constitutional  evolution  is  far  more 
subtle,  and  is  apt  to  evade  the  notice  even  of  the  vigilant  expert. 
But  indications  were  not  wanting,  more  particularly  during  the 
two  last  years  of  the  war,  that  as  regards  the  Constitution  we 
were  passing  through  a  period  of  phenomenally  rapid  modifica¬ 
tion.  Time,  however,  is  needed  before  we  can  pronounce  with 
certainty  ’whether  the  changes  then  registered  are  destined  to 
permanence,  or  whether  they  were  merely  temjx)rary  adaptations 
to  circumstances  which  are  already  passing  away.  But  in  any 
case  it  is  unlikely  that  changes  so  fundamental  can  have  been 
effected  without  leaving  some  permanent  traces  upon  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  so  sensitive  and  so  malleable  as  ours. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain,  as  precisely  as  we  may, 
what  the  changes  were,  and  we  may  then  consider  how^  far  they 
are  likely  permanently  to  mo<lify  the  working  of  our  political 
institutions. 

The  first,  and  to  ordinary  observation  the  most  obvious,  effect 
of  war  was  to  give  an  enormous  impulse  to  the  development  of 
bureaucracy.  The  expansion  of  existing  Government  departments 
out  of  all  recognition  and  the  creation  of  new  departments  was, 
of  course,  an  inevitable  result  of  the  transition  from  peace  to  war. 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  directions,  the  outbreak  of  war  did  but 
exaggerate  and  accelerate  tendencies  already  in  operation.  Some 
years  before  the  war  shrewd  observers  called  public  attention  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  permanent  Civil  Service,  and  noted  it  as 
anew  phenomenon  in  English  administration.  Thus,  in  1910,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ramsay  Muir  wrote  :  “Read  any  history  of  England  in  the 
last  (i.c.,  the  nineteenth)  century,  you  will  gather  the  impression 
that  the  Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  the  only 
operative  instruments  of  our  Government ;  you  will  hear  nothing 
about  the  permanent  officials,  everything  about  the  politicians  ” 
{Peers  and  Bureaucrats,  p.  22).  And  again  :  “For  the  purpose 
of  exercising  effective  control  over  the  bureaucracy,  and  of 
guarding  against  its  defects,  the  system  of  Parliamentary 
Ministers,  though  not  without  its  merits,  is  inadequate  ” 
{ibid.,  p.  78). 

Whether  Professor  Ramsay  Muir  would  be  so  ready  to  eulogise 
bureaucratic,  at  the  expense  of  political,  control,  as  he  was  ten 
years  ago  may  be  doubted  ;  I  quote  him  primarily  to  prove  that  the 
phenomenon  under  discussion  was  noticeable  some  years  before 
the  war.  A  point  less  emphasised  then  than  it  must  be  now  is 
that  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  was  one  of  many  indications  that. 
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under  the  subtle  intluence  of  the  Fabian  Socialists,  we  were 
moving  rapidly  in  a  Prussian  direction.  Prussia  was  the  ^ 
creation  of  her  kings,  backed  by  a  highly  disciplined  army  and 
by  a  Civil  Service  second  to  none  in  authority  and  efficiency.  If 
England  has  been  pre-eminently  the  home  of  free  Parliamentarv 
institutions,  Prussia  has  been  not  less  conspicuous  for  the 
efficiency  of  its  administrative  system  ;  if  England  has  stood  for 
representative  democracy,  Prussia  has  stood  for  biireaiicratio 
autocracy.  Are  the  vanquished  about  to  take  captive  the  victors?*] 
Is  Parliamentary  Government  about  to  give  place  to  a  dominant 
bureaucracy?  That  the  danger  is  not  wholly  remote  will  be 
disputed  by  no  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  That  the 
administrative  departments  which  have  been  either  called  into 
being  or  vastly  enlarged  to  meet  the  exigencies  should  have  been 
closed  down  again  or  very  rapidly  reduced  in  the  relatively  brief 
period  since  the  signature  of  the  Armistice,  was  not  quite  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation.  But  Parliament  will  have  to  exercise  untiring 
vigilance  if  the  new’  bureaucracy  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  instal 
itself  as  a  permanent  institution  far  more  potent  in  reality  than 
the  Legislature  itself.^ 

There  has,  indeed,  been  some  tendency  in  recent  years  for 
Parliament  to  abdicate,  in  favour  of  the  permanent  departments, 
even  its  legislative  functions.  Englishmen  used  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  their  Continental  neighbours  by  their  “instinc¬ 
tive  scepticism  about  bureaucratic  wisdom.”  The  result  was  seen 
in  the  exceptionally  detailed  character  of  our  statutory  enact¬ 
ments.  We  attempted,  perhaps  too  much,  to  provide  beforehand, 
by  legislative  provision,  for  every  contingency  which  could  con¬ 
ceivably  arise.  This  characteristic  feature  of  English  legislation 
has,  how’ever,  tended  of  late  years  to  disappear.  Far  more  dis¬ 
cretion  is  now'  commonly  left  to  the  administrative  departments. 
Parliament  is  more  and  more  disposed  to  lay  down  by  Statute 
only  general  rules  and  to  leave  it  to  the  departments  to  issue 
statutory  orders,  which  become  operative  after  “lying  on  the 
table  ”  for  a  given  number  of  days.  This  tendency  tow’ards  legis¬ 
lative  delegation  was  remarked  by  a  singularly  shrew’d  observer 
of  English  Government  methods  as  long  ago  as  1908.  In  his 
(loi'ernment  of  England,  fuiblishcd  in  that  year.  President  Lowell 
of  Harvard  writes  ;  “We  hear  much  talk  about  the  need  for  the 
devolution  of  the  power  of  Parliament  on  subordinate  representa¬ 
tive  bodies,  but  the  tendency  is  not  mainly  in  that  direction. . . . 
The  real  delegation  has  been  in  favour  of  the  administrative 
departments  of  the  Central  Government,  and  this  involves  a 

(1)  Cf.  in  support  of  statement  in  the  text  tlie  Report  of  the  Select  Committtt 
on  National  Expenditure  for  dealing,  inter  alia,  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and 
issued  in  December,  1919. 
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btriking  departure  Irom  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  with  a  distinct 
approach  to  the  practice  of  continental  countries”  (Vol.  i., 
p.  363  scg.). 

This  delegation  may  be  wise  or  unwise ;  it  may  be  inevitable ; 
what  is  certain  is  that  it  does  not  make  for  national  economy. 
Writing  from  recent  and  intimate  knowledge  of  various  important 
departments,  old  and  new — knowledge  gained  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure — I  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  my  conviction  that  the  House  of  Commons  can  never 
regain  that  control  over  expenditure  which  it  ought  to  possess 
and  to  exercise,  unless  and  until  the  recent  tendency  tow'ards 
"  legislative  delegation  is  arrested.  J)epartments,  more  especially 
the  newer  departments,  are  naturally  eager  to  justify  their 
‘  existence.  The  more  functions  they  arrogate  to  themselves, 
the  more  money  they  spend,  the  larger  the  place  they  fill  alike 
'  in  public  esteem  and  in  the  economy  of  the  State.  It  is  human 
'  nature  for  an  official  to  magnify  his  office ;  but  the  inclination, 
f  if  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  is  one  which,  alike 
!  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  of  genuine  constitutional  govern- 
i  uient,  should  be  closely  w’atched. 

I  Much  more  significant,  however,  was  the  change  which  the 
!  war  emphasised,  if  it  did  not  initiate,  in  the  relations  between  the 
:  Legislature  and  the  Executive.  The  close  connection  betwreen 
I  them,  maintained  by  the  Cabinet,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministers  to  Parliament  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  outstanding 
I  characteristics  of  that  form  of  Representative  Democracy  which 
j  Britain  was  the  first  to  elaborate.  But  war  applies  an  acid  test 
to  institutions.  We  gradually  realised  the  fact  that  you  cannot, 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  characteristic  phrase,  “run  a  war  by  a 
Sanhe<lrim.”  In  December,  1916,  the  Sanhedrim  disappeared, 
and  the  Cabinet  of  twenty-two  members  was  replaced  by  a  War 
Directory  of  five.  Of  these  only  one,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  the  head  of  an  administrative  department,  and  to 
that  function  Mr.  Bonar  Law  added  the  duty  of  leading  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  revolution,  greater 
than  any  which  had  taken  place  in  England  since  1688,  had  been 
silently  and  unobtrusively  accomplished.  The  close  connection 
between  the  supreme  Executive  and  the  Sovereign  Legislature 
was  dissolved ;  the  Pjime  ^linister  ceased,  except  at  long 
intervals,  to  attend  Parliament ;  an  increasing  body  of  Ministers 
—not  members  of  the  Supreme  Executive — administered  each 
his  own  department  with  little  reference  to  colleagues ;  some  of 
the  Ministers  were  men  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  several  had  been  selected  for  their  several 
offices  without  any  regard  to  Parliamentary  experience  or  accept- 
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ance ;  collective  responsibility  vanished ;  each  Minister  was 
answerable  for  his  own  department. 

Side  by  side  with  the  War  Directory  there  was  called  into 
existence,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  amid  general 
applause,  an  institution  hitherto  wholly  unknown  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution — the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  In  the  declaration  of  war 
the  Dominions  and  India  had  had  no  voice.  They  found  them¬ 
selves  suddenly  (but  after  1911  not  perhaps  unexpectedly) 
involved  in  a  world- war  without  their  own  consent.  To  the 
waging  of  the  war  they  had  magnificently  contributed  ;  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  share  with  the  Ministers  of  the  motherland 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  it.  In  May,  1917,  Parliament 
was  “officially  and  formally  acquainted,”  through  the  medium  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  “with  an  event  that  will  constitute  a  memor¬ 
able  landmark  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  British 
Empire.”  During  the  early  spring  of  1917  the  British  Cabinet 
had  become  “for  the  time  being  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet.”  So 
successful  w^as  the  experiment  that  it  was  resolved  that  this 
Imperial  Cabinet  should  not  “be  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude,” 
and  the  Prime  Minister  expressed  the  general  hope  that  “the 
holding  of  an  annual  Imperial  Cabinet  to  discuss  foreign  affab 
and  other  aspects  of  Imperial  policy  will  become  an  accepted  con¬ 
vention  of  the  British  Constitution.”  In  the  summer  of- 1918 
the  experiment  was  renewed,  and  on  August  19th  an  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  meetings  had  proved  of  such  value  that 
they  w’ould  henceforth  “be  held  at  regular  intervals.”  It  seemed 
as  if  a  highly  significant  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  truly  Imperial 
Constitution  had  been  registered.  The  idea  of  a  Federal  Legis¬ 
lature  had  long  hung  fire,  but  there  appeared  to  be  firm  ground 
for  the  hope  that  w’e  had  at  least  secured  an  Imperial  Executive. 

The  high  hopes  then  entertained  have  not,  it  would  seem, 
been  completely  realised.  From  an  answer  given  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  to  the  present  writer,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  August 
last,  it  appears  that  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  has  not  met  in 
London  since  December,  1918 ;  but  during  the  Peace  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Paris  a  similar  organisation,  known  as  the  British  Empire 
Delegation,  existed  and  had  frequent  meetings.  Since  the  break 
up  of  the  Conference,  Dominion  statesmen  have  been,  naturally 
enough,  preoccupied  w'ith  domestic  alTairs.  It  would,  however,  be 
nothing  short  of  a  disaster  if  the  embryonic  institution  which  did 
such  admirable  work  during  the  last  stages  of  the  war  and  during 
the  negotiations  for  peace  w'ere  not  to  develop  into  a  permanent 
adjunct  of  the  Imperial  Constitution.  The  Imperial  Conference 
is  due  to  meet  again  next  summer,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  separate  without  having  given  a  permanent  form 
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to  the  lnii>erial  Cabinet.  Should  it  succeed  in  doing  so,  the  per¬ 
manent  institution  of  an  Imperial  Executive  can  hardly  fail  to 
react  upon  the  organisation  of  our  domestic  administration.  At 
the  moment  we  seem  to  have  slipped  back  into  the  pr®-vvar  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  War  Directory  has  vanished ;  the  Sanhedrim  has 
reappeared.  Not  quite  in  the  old  form ;  for  the  institution  of  a 
permanent  Secretariat  must  profoundly  modify  an  institution 
hitherto  characterised  by  informality  and  discontinuity  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  while  the  custom,  inevitable  during  the  war  and  still,  it 
appears,  continued  in  peace,  of  admitting  to  Cabinet  meetings 
Ministers  and  others  who  are  not  regular  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
must  also,  one  imagines,  have  important  consequences. 

In  one  res^ject,  however,  the  prae-war  convention  has  not 
been  restored.  The  Prime  Minister  has  not  resumed  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  does  he  regularly  attend 
its  sittings.  Towards  the  close  of  last  session  the  Prime  Minister 
undertook  to  attend  and  personally  answer  questions  on  one  day 
a  week,  and  he  dropped  in  more  frequently  in  the  course  of 
debates.  But  though  the  Decree  nisi  has  not  yet  been  made  abso¬ 
lute,  there  has  been  no  complete  resumption  of  conjugal  relations 
between  the  Head  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature.  Whether 
with  the  multiplication  of  resi)onsibilities  and  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  his  functions  a  Prime  Minister  should  ever  again  be 
expected  to  undertake  the  harassing  and  laborious  task  of  leading 
the  House  of  Commons  is  fair  subject  for  debate.  That  the 
continued  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  must  inflict  some  damage  upon  the  prestige  of  Parliament 
is  a  truth  too  patent  to  be  ignored  ;  and  no  one  realises  better  than 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  Parliament  cannot,  at  this  moment,  afford 
any  loss  of  prestige.  The  whole  principle  of  Eepresentative 
Government  is  challenged — and  from  more  than  one  quarter. 
Nay,  the  integrity  of  the  centralised  State  is  threatened.  Clamant 
critics  call  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Central  Government  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  number  of  Soviets,  representative  not  of 
localities  but  of  crafts.  Syndicalism,  political  as  well  as  economic, 
is  the  fashionable  prescription  for  the  cure  of  the  ills  with  which 
the  body  politic  is  supposed  to  be  afflicted.  Anything  which 
tends  to  emphasise  the  divorce  between  the  Imperial  Legislature 
and  the  Executive  which  has  hitherto  been  respondent  and 
responsible  thereto,  can  hardly  fail  to  encourage  these  disintegrat¬ 
ing  tendencies,  and  still  further  to  diminish  the  waning  authority 
of  Parliament. 

Nor  can  it  fail  to  react  upon  the  character  of  the  Executive. 
The  Prime  Minister  will  derive  his  authority  not  from  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority,  but  directly  from  the  electorate  which  created 
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that  majority.  The  tendency,  becoming  every  day  more  marked 
for  Ministers  to  discuss  executive  policy  not  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
with  the  delegates  of  organised  industries  in  Whitehall,  must  in 
the  long  run  affect  the  relations  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature.  The  development  may  be  inevitable,  but  it  cannot 
be  viewed  complacently  by  any  who  appreciate  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  English  Constitution. 

One  thing  only  would  reconcile  Constitutionalists  of  the  older 
mode  to  the  new  fashion — if  it  were  to  register  a  further  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  a  truly  Imperial  Constitution.  Is  it  altogether 
fantastic  to  anticipate  that  the  process  of  disintegration  may 
prove  to  be  compatible  with  a  higher  integration  ;  that  devolution 
may  be  complementary  and  not  contradictory  to  federalism?  If 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  in  relinquishing  the  leadership  of  a 
Parliament  which  is  Imperial  only  in  name,  were  to  be  left  free 
for  the  discharge  of  executive  functions  truly  Imperial  in  scope, 
the  gain  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  possible  loss.  But 
before  we  can  acquiesce  in  the  loss  we  must  make  sure  of  the 
gain. 

Can  we  do  so?  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  unless  the  advocates 
of  Imperial  unity,  the  friends  of  the  Greater  Commonwealth, 
show  themselves  at  least  as  vigilant  and  energetic  as  the  leaders 
of  the  revived  International.  For  the  Syndicalist  movement  is 
not  native  in  origin  ;  it  is  a  foreign  importation,  and  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  are  world-wide.  Yet  it  is  not  wholly  alien  from  British 
traditions.  So  far  as  it  represents  a  reaction  against  over- 
centralisation,  against  the  bureaucratic  type  of  Socialism  so  long 
advocated  by  the  Fabian  Society  and  their  kind,  Syndicalism  may 
be  said  to  conform  to  English  type,  to  encourage  those  local 
activities  by  which  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  was 
origihally  nourished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  essential  genius 
of  Syndicalism  is  not  neighbourhood,  but  craft  organisation.  The 
two  may  accidentally  coincide,  but  in  essence  they  are  distinct, 
if  not  antagonistic.  The  binding-tie  in  syndical  organisation  is, 
not  that  of  locality,  but  of  industry.  Hence  the  hollowness 
of  the  present  demand  for  “Nationalisation.”  Nationalisa¬ 
tion  implies  State  ownership  of  land,  raw  materials  and  capital 
of  every  kind ;  State  organisation  of  industry ;  State  employment 
and  direction  of  labour;  State  control  of  transport  and  public 
utilities ;  State  distribution  of  commodities,  and  so  forth. 
Nationalisation  or  State  Socialism  would  mean,  in  effect,  the 
setting  up  of  a  vast  bureaucracy,  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
nation  into  a  disciplined  army  of  State  officials  who  would  control 
all  the  processes  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange.  To 
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all  this  the  younger  school  of  “Socialists”  in  England,  as  else¬ 
where,  is  diametrically  opposed.  They  join  hands  with  the 
bureaucratic  Socialists  in  their  anxiety  to  eliminate  the  individual 
capitalist  and  the  private  employer.  Like  the  Socialists,  they 
have  imbibed  from  Ivarl  Marx  the  theory  of  “surplus-value,”  the 
idea  that  all  capital  is  the  result  of  the  exploitation  of  labour,  or, 
more  briefly,  of  robbery.  Like  the  Socialists,  they  would  pull 
down  the  existing  structure  of  industry,  but  as  to  the  method  of 
reconstruction  the  two  parties  are  entirely  at  loggerheads.  The 
ideal  of  the  one  is  the  State ;  of  the  other  the  craft. 

Political  theory  corresponds  with  economic,  and  I  have  referred 
to  the  latter  only  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  former.  If  State 
Socialism  be,  as  I  submit,  the  economic  complement  of  Eepre- 
sentative  or  Indirect  Democracy,  Syndicalism  is  the  economic 
complement  of  Direct  Democracy. 

Does  the  recent  reaction  in  favour  of  a  more  direct  form  of 
Democracy  contain  within  itself  any  germ  of  wholesome  doctrine? 
If  it  does,  it  is  surely  the  part  of  high  statesmanship  to  attempt 
to  discern  it  and  to  separate  the  good  seed  from  the  chaff.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  writers  of  discrimination  who  would  seem  to 
favour  this  view.  The  lively  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs  now  manifested  by  the  younger  generation  of 
working  men  will  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  be  satisfied  by  the 
giving  of  a  vote  at  longish  intervals  for  the  election  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  intervention  is  too 
intermittent,  and  the  results  of  it  too  remote.  A  similar  tendency 
is  observable  in  industrial  organisation.  The  older  Trade 
Unionism  is  said  to  be  losing  its  influence  with  the  younger  men 
for  a  parallel  reason.  The  more  elaborate  the  organisation,  the 
higher  the  centralisation.  Hence  the  movement  towards  works 
committees  and  the  growing  influence  of  the  shop  stewards.  The 
central  office  and  the  general  secretariat  are  too  remote. 

The  point  cannot  be  further  elaborated  now,  but  the  symptoms 
of  the  approaching  change  are  too  numerous  and  too  diffused  to 
be  lightly  set  aside.  En  Angleterre  la  constitution  peut  changer 
sans  cesse ;  ou  plutdt  elle  n’existe  pas.  De  Tocqueville’s  aphorism 
embodies  a  profound  truth ;  it  also  contains  a  pertinent  warning. 
The  more  continuous  the  process  of  change,  the  more  essential  is 
it  to  discern  its  direction,  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  determine  and  to 
guide  it ;  to  harness  the  restive  steeds  to  the  car  of  orderly  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  permit  them  to  stampede  towards  revolution. 

*  J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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Eighty-five  years  ago  Disraeli  sardonically  observed  in  his 
Vindication  of  the  Constitution  that  in  times  of  great  political 
change  and  rapid  political  transition  political  parties  have  gener¬ 
ally  found  it  convenient  to  be  rebaptised.  The  Unionist  Party 
at  the  present  day  sadly  needs  another  journey  to  the  font.  Its 
name  and  its  creed  are  alike  outworn.  Unionism  is  stone  dead. 
It  was  a  noble  and  lofty  cause,  and  it  would  have  been  happier 
for  Ireland  and  the-  whole  United  Kingdom  had  Irishmen  been 
willing  to  accept  the  Union  and  live  loyally  within  it.  But  they 
are  not  so  willing,  and  they  reject  conversion  with  cursings, 
shootings  and  proclamations  of  an  Irish  Republic.  So  there  is 
an  end  of  Unionism  till  the  need  of  it  is  rediscovered  once  more, 
as  rediscovered  it  doubtless  will  be. 

The  name  of  Tory  will  not  do.  It  is  as  obsolete  as  that  of 
Whig,  and  Gibbon  derided  both  as  “foolish,  obsolete  and  odious 
words  ”  as  long  ago  as  1790,  though  he  was  certainly  far  in 
advance  of  his  generation.  The  aim  of  pure  Toryism  was  to 
increase  the  prerogative  of  the  Grown,  but  that  cause  was  hope¬ 
less  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  select  coteries 
of  neo-Tories  have  toyed  from  time  to  time  with  the  idea  of  its 
revival.  Disraeli,  in  his  younger  days,  was  attracted  by  it,  and 
its  alluring  outline  stood  out  sharply  amid  the  misty  ideas  of  that 
Young  England  which  had  visions  of  “a  genuine  aristocracy 
standing  around  a  real  throne.”  In  a  famous  passage  in  Sybil  it 
was  prophesied  that  “Toryism  will  yet  rise  from  the  tomb  over 
which  Bolingbroke  shed  his  last  tears — to  bring  back  strength  to 
the  Crowm,”  and  one  of  Sidonia’s  most  sweeping  generalisations 
in  Coningshy  is  that  “the  tendency  of  advanced  civilisation  is  to 
pure  Monarchy.”  If  that  be  true,  the  world  must  indeed  be 
slipping  backward  fast,  for  the  cause  of  “pure  Monarchy”  was 
slain  outright  during  the  Great  War,  at  least  so  far  as  this  and 
the  next  generation  are  concerned.  Prerogative  in  England 
expired  with  George  III.  There  is  no  prospect  at  the  polls  for 
any  political  party  which  wears  the  Tory  label  save  of  extinction. 
The  only  fitting  place  for  a  pure-principled  Tory  is  a  museum 
or  a  mausoleum. 

Not  even  when  hyphenated  with  the  blessed  word  Democracy 
is  there  hope  for  Toryism.  A  Tory-Democrat  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  The  two  elements  can  only  be  forced  to  unnatural 
coalescence  by  denaturing  each.  The  Tory  is  not  made  demo- 
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cratic,  the  democrat  is  not  made  Tory,  by  any  ingenious  method 
of  ticketing.  According  to  the  theory  of  Tory-Democracy,  parties 
should  not  be  divided  horizontally,  according  to  classes,  but, 
according  to  opinions,  vertically.  The  phrase  is  clever,  but  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  facts  of  human  experience.  There 
was  just  a  remote  chance  that  Tory-Democracy  might  succeed 
when  two  parties  only — Liberal  and  Conservative — strove  for 
power.  The  cranks  in  the  Liberal  Party — powerful  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers — antagonised  hosts  of  working-class 
voters,  who  were  content  to  let  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
land  alone  so  long  as  they  obtained  generous  and  frequent  instal¬ 
ments  of  remedial  legislation.  But  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party, 
which  neither  Disraeli  nor  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  foresaw, 
has  altered  the  situation  beyond  recognition.  Disraeli,  indeed, 
committed  himself  to  the  astonishing  prophecy — at  least  it  seems 
astonishing  now — that  “the  formation  of  a  new  party  is  destined 
in  English  politics  to  be  never  more  substantial  than  a  vision.” 
If  only  that  saturnine  glance  could  range  over  the  present  Front 
Opposition  Bench  or  could  scan  the  serried  rows  of  delegates  at 
a  Special  Trade  Union  Congress,  convened  with  the  object  of 
putting  “compulsion”  on  the  Government!  The  rise  of  the 
Labour  Party — and  it  is  not  yet  fully  risen — sweeps  the  old 
theorising  into  limbo.  The  instinct  of  the  Eegency  Tories  was 
perfectly  sound.  They  knew  in  their  bones  that  Eeform,  the 
industrial  system  and  “French  principles”  meant  sooner  or  later 
that  their  day  was  done.  It  has  taken  nearly  a  century  for  their 
sun  to  set. 

The  friends  of  Tory  Democracy  are  fond  of  saying  that  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country  are  cherished  by  the  Demo¬ 
cracy.  It  would  be  much  truer  to  say  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  working  classes  are  not  actively  hostile  to  those  institutions, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  feel  them  to  be  oppressive  or  injurious  to 
themselves.  There  is,  for  example,  little  Eepublican  propaganda, 
though  a  strong  section  of  the  Labour  Party  is  Eepublican  in  sym¬ 
pathy  and  conviction.  Compared  with  the  intense  feeling  which 
existed  a  century  ago,  the  change  is  remarkable.  Moreover,  there 
exists  a  very  deep  and  genuine  respect  for  a  Sovereign  whose  life 
is  whole-heartedly  given  to  the  service  of  his  people,  and  for  a 
Royal  Family  every  member  of  which  is  inspired  by  the  King’s 
strong  sense  of  duty.  But  the  sceptre,  which  long  since  became 
a  pageant,  has  lost  even  the  shadow  of  prerogative,  and  the 
Throne  has  become  a  symbol  which  Loyalists  revere  and  Eepub- 
licans  respect.  Unless  some  outbreak  of  fool-fury  sweeps  over 
Great  Britain,  the  institution  of  Monarchy  is  safe  for  many  years 
to  come. 
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The  House  of  Lords  stands  in  a  very  different  case.  It  has 
ceased  to  believe  in  itself  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Though  long  conscious  of  its  need  of  reform,  it  has 
let  its  many  opportunities  slip.  At  almost  any  time  during  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era  it  was  possible  for  a  Conservative  Government  to  carry 
out  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the  Conservative  Peers 
had  been  ready  to  make  substantial  concessions  on  the  hereditary 
principle.  But  they  listened  to  their  Eldons  and  their  Lynd- 
hursts,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  self-sacrifice  was  never 
adequately  recognised  or  pressed  by  their  leaders.  Alw^ays,  when 
it  came  to  the  point  of  action,  excuses  for  inaction  were  found, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  oft-threatened  battle  between  the 
two  Houses  was  seriously  joined,  the  Peers  lost  their  veto,  and 
the  composition  of  their  House  still  remained  unchanged.  Out¬ 
wardly  things  look  the  same,  but  the  House  of  Lords  has  lost 
the  status  of  an  independent  and  self-res])ecting  Second  Chamber. 
With  his  own  hands  Lord  Curzon  helped  to  oi>en  the  flood-gates 
through  which  the  waters  of  democracy  are  jwuring,  when  he  was 
a  consenting  party  to  what  is  practically  universal  suffrage  with¬ 
out  a  settlement  of  the  Second  Chamber  question. 

The  princii>le  of  aristocracy  itself  has  also  fallen  in  }x»pular 
estimation.  Can  anyone  conceive  a  publicist  of  to-day  penning 
the  following  sentences? 

“The  House  of  Commons  is  no  more  the  House  of  the  people  than  the 
House  of  Lords.” 

”  The  aristocracy  are  the  actual  leaders  of  the  people.  Believe  me,  they 
are  the  only  ones.” 

”  There  is  no  possibility  of  ever  establishing  in  England  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  Government  than  the  present  English  Constitution.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  property  in  England  throws  the  government  of  the  country  into 
the  liands  of  the  natural  aristocracy.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  scheme 
of  the  suffrage  or  any  method  of  election  could  divert  that  power  into  other 
quarters.” 

Disraeli  seems  to  be  writing  of  another  and  a  different  world, 
as  indeed  he  was,  and  of  recent  years — unfortunately,  but,  per¬ 
haps,  inevitably — the  Peers  have  largely  helped  to  strip  them¬ 
selves  of  the  political  power  which  they  once  possessed.  An 
hereditary  aristocracy  implies  hereditary  property  in  land. 
Wealth  in  stocks  and  shares  does  not  confer  anything  like  the 
same  political  influence  that  is  conferred  by  breadth  of  acres. 
The  creation  of  colossal  fortunes  out  of  industry  has  undermined 
the  influence  of  aristocracy,  as  it  used  to  be  understood,  and  in  the 
last  twelve  months  w’e  have  seen  the  nobles  of  England  hastening 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  landed  estates  which  it  was  the  pride 
of  their  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  to  accumulate.  The 
more  landed  property  is  regarded  apart  from  ancestral  feeling, 
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from  attachment  to  hereditary  estates  and  from  long  and  honoured 
connection  between  owner  and  tenants,  the  more  will  the  political 
authority  of  the  English  aristocracy  decline.  It  was  land  which 
gave  them  their  old  status  and  made  them  the  natural  leaders 
of  the  peasantry.  But  the  tw’entieth  century  finds  great  wealth 
attaching  principally  to  successful  industry,  from  the  ranks  of 
which  the  House  of  Lords  has  of  late  years  been  largely  recruited. 
This  indeed  has  strengthened  its  representative  character  and 
added  authority  to  its  debates,  but  it  has  scarcely  increased  the 
political  stability  of  the  Peerage. 

All  talk  of  strengthening  the  House  of  Lords  is  outside  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  If  there  is  a  strong  Second  Chamber  a  quarter  of 
a  century  hence — w'hich  is  highly  problematical — it  certainly  will 
not  be  a  House  of  Lords.  If  there  is  no  change — and  no  Govern¬ 
ment  will  touch  the  question  unless  it  is  absolutely  compelled — 
the  House  of  Lords  will  survive  very  much  as  the  Roman  Senate 
survived  in  the  days  of  the  Empire — its  members  loaded  with 
honorific  titles  and  distinctions,  but  possessed  of  no  real  political 
independence.  It  is  too  late  to  revivify  the  principle  of  Aristo¬ 
cracy.  Plutocracy,  divorced  from  land,  is  fatal  to  it.  The  mag¬ 
nates  of  industry  and  the  magnates  of  finance  have  had,  on  the 
whole,  a  disintegrating  influence.  Burke  spoke  of  the  noble 
families  of  England  in  his  day  as  “the  great  oaks  which  shade 
the  countryside,”  and  contrasted  them  with  the  gourd-like  growths 
of  newer  men.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  great  oaks  had 
nourished  their  original  roots  in  political  corruption,  but  they 
had  grown  in  time  into’  the  sound  timber  of  a  true  aristocracy. 
Aristocracy  requires  an  age  of  leisure.  This  is  the  age  of  hustle. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  death  in  1865  set  Lord  Shaftesbury  musing 
on  the  new  epoch  then  about  to  open  and  the  “vast  and  irrevocable 
changes”  which  he  felt  to  be  impending.  His  reflections  are 
worth  recalling  : — 

“  Wc  soom  aa  though  we  were  going  to  do  everything  that  w’e  most  dis¬ 
liked.  No  one  wishes  for  reform,  and  yet  everyone  will  give  it.  The 
Parliament  is  called  moderate,  and  even  Liherally-Conservative,  but  it  will 
prove  decidedly  revolutionary.  The  period  is  approaching  when  the  real 
effects  of  the  Reform  Bill  will  begin  to  be  felt,  for  many  of  tbe  calmest 
and  most  thinking  men  foretold,  at  that  time,  that  while  many  and  great 
changes  would  take  place,  ns  they  have  done,  there  would  be  no  organic 
revolution  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

“Two  vast  changes  may  be  traced  within  the  last  few  years,  changes 
in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  of  the  estimate  formerly  attached  to 
ideas  and  institutions.  The  elective  franchise  is  no  longer  considered  as  a 
means  to  good  government,  but  is,  in  itself,  even  where  good  government 
exists,  a  right  and  an  enjoyment  for  the  people.  .  .  .  The  position  of  the 
House  of  Tiords  is  materially  lowered,  and  such  must  necessarily  be  the 
issue  of  enlarged  designs  and  powers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  The 
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long  and  short  of  our  present  position  is  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
triumph  of  tlu>  Manchester  School,  of  which  Gladstone  is  the  disciple  and 
the  organ.” 

That  passage  bears  striking  testimony  to  the  political  prescience 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and — mntatis  rmitandis — it  is  wonderfully 
apix)site  to  our  own  situation.  The  war  has  levelled  our  pillars. 
The  franchise  is,  or  speedily  will  be,  universal.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  lost  its  |K)litical  independence.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
not  merely  reached  its  zenith,  but — in  the  estimation  of  many 
observers — has  started  on  the  path  of  decline.  The  Labour  Partv 
is  advancing  swiftly,  not  only  along  the  beaten  constitutional  path, 
but  also  along  paths  unbeaten  and  unconstitutional.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  threatened  with  compulsion  by  “industrial  force," 
unless  within  a  given  time  they  signify  their  conversion  to  a 
given  [)olicy  which  they  have  deliberately  rejected.  Jack  Cade 
no  longer  approaches  Parliament  Square  wdth  a  tatterdemalion 
escort  and  a  humble  petition  of  rights ;  the  Right  Hon.  John  Cade 
takes  the  Central  Hall,  at  Westminster,  for  his  headquarters  and 
issues  an  ultimatum  backed  by  the  Triple  Alliance  of  the  most 
formidable  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  peaceful 
Revolution,  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the  established  order 
than  the  despairing  risings  of  famished  w’orkmen  which  filled 
Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  with  such  terrors  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Obviously,  it  is  not  a  favourable  moment,  therefore,  for  Con¬ 
servative  principles.  Politicians  must  be  men  of  their  time,  or 
they  are  doomed  in  advance  to  perpetual  futility.  Democracy  is 
victorious.  It  must  be  the  function  of  Conservatism  to  put,  if 
possible,  a  bridle  in  Behemoth’s  mouth,  when  Democracy  seeks 
not  the  reform,  but  the  overthrow’  of  the  existing  system. 

The  Labour  attack  is  being  skilfully  directed.  Xo  crusade  is 
now  preached  against  the  Crown,  or  against  Aristocracy  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  against  the  Church,  or  against  Imperialism. 
It  was  in  these  directions  that  the  old  attacks  used  to  be  developed, 
but  of  late  they  have  been  discontinued.  The  Crow’n  is  beyond 
reach  of  the  slanders  of  malevolence.  Tbe  House  of  Ijords, 
deprived  of  its  veto,  is  no  longer  formidable.  The  Church  was 
never  more  doubtful  of  the  text  of  her  message,  if  never  more 
certain  of  the  genuineness  of  her  mission  ;  even  the  Establishment 
excites  nothing  like  the  same  hostility  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  Liberal  reform.  The  survival 
of  a  few  Bishops  in  a  decaying  House  of  Lords  is  no  longer  an 
active  offence  to  a  rationalistic  electorate ;  indeed,  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  is  probably  more  progressive  in  its  outlook  than  the 
general  body  of  the  clergy,  and  if  ever  the  Second  Chamber  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised  in  earnest,  the  prelates  w’ill  fold  their  white  wings 
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and  decorously  withdraw.  Imperialism,  again,  which  mammon- 
worshipping  Liberals  detested  and  distnisted,  is  found  to  he  quite 
compatible  with  democracy,  and  the  new  synonym  for  the  British 
■  Empire  is  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  of  which  the 
Crown  is  the  golden  link.  How  can  British  Labour  denounce 
Imperialism,  when  the  democracies  of  Australia,  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  accept  their  own  interpretation  of  it  without  hurt  to  their 
vehement  democratic  prejudices? 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  British  Labour  Party  frankly  accepts 
these  institutions  as  integral  parts  of  the  British  Constitution.  Its 
quiescence  means  that  the  present  moment  is  not  deemed  oppor¬ 
tune  for  attack,  and  that  better  results  are  promised  by  a  con¬ 
centration  of  their  energies  in  an  attack  upon  property,  upon  the 
capitalistic  system,  and  upon  the  bases  of  the  existing  order  of 
society.  This  is  a  shrewd  decision.  The  capitalistic  system  until 
i  comparatively  recently  has  borne  with  terrible  hardships  upon  the 
•  working  classes.  Throughout  the  Victorian  era  capital  was  cruelly 
i  unjust  to  “the  labouring  poor.”  But  they  are  the  “labouring 
poor  ”  no  longer ;  and  they  are  the  masters  of  their  own  fate. 
They  hold  in  one  hand  political,  and  in  the  other  industrial, 

!  power.  They  can,  when  they  choose,  capture  the  House  of 
Commons  and  nominate  the  Government ;  they  can  dictate — and 
f  are  dictating — through  their  Unions  the  conditions  of  industry, 
and  their  leaders — brimful  of  self-confidence  and  self-sufficiency 
and  impatient  of  the  remaining  obstacles  in  their  path — are  bent 
upon  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  instruments  which  have  been 
thnist  into  their  hands  by  the  two  historic  political  parties,  as 
the  result  of  their  frantic  bidding  against  one  another  for  Labour 
support.  So  long  as  Liberals  and  Radicals  made  the  landed 
interest  their  principal  target,  the  rest  of  the  moneyed  classes, 
whose  fortunes  were  in  the  Funds  or  in  stocks  and  shares,  or  in 
their  owm  businesses,  paid  no  particular  heed.  Landlords,  they 
said,  must  look  after  themselves.  But  now  it  is  the  institution 
of  property  itself  which  is  challenged,  and  large  industrial  for¬ 
tunes  excite  an  even  fiercer  animosity  than  large  landed  estates, 
because  they  have  been  more  directly  and  more  rapidly  accumu¬ 
lated  out  of  the  labour  of  the  working  classes.  Enoch  Craggs  in 
Endymion  expressed  a  sentiment  which  still  finds  general  utter¬ 
ance  when  he  said  that  he  would  “sooner  be  ruled  by  gentlemen 
of  estate,  wffio  have  been  long  among  us,  than  by  persons  who 
build  big  mills,  who  come  from  God  knows  where,  and  when  they 
have  worked  their  millions  out  of  our  flesh  and  bone,  go  God 
knows  w'here.”  It  is  no  new  doctrine  that  property  is  theft,  but 
it  is  rather  a  new  development  that  owners  of  property  should  be 
deprived  of  their  possessions  not  by  the  violence  and  pillage  which 
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usually  accompany  revolution,  but  by  tbe  deliberate  and  formal 
processes  of  legislation.  In  either  case,  however,  the  result  is 
confiscation,  and  capitalism,  by  its  development  of  Trusts  and 
Combines,  whose  published  balance-sheets  sometimes  reveal 
almost  incredible  profits,  positively  invites  attack  and  facilitates 
the  task  of  its  would-be  executioners  by  obligingly  reducing  the 
number  of  its  necks.  On  the  Sankey  Commission  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  miners  objected  to  the  proposal  to  pay  the  royaltv 
owners  for  what  was  to  be  taken  from  them.  Heec  mea  sunt: 
veteres  migrate  coloni.  That  is  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
Labour  Party  and  sweeps  it  along.  If  the  assault  on  the  mines 
and  on  the  railways  is  successful,  the  turn  of  the  other  great 
industries  will  speedily  follow.  There  will  be  no  waiting  to  see 
if  the  experiment  is  successful.  It  is  so  much  simpler  to  declare 
it  an  assured  success  beforehand.  Nationalisation  means  that  the 
control  of  industry  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  and  transferred  to  Government  Departments,  acting 
through  a  bureaucracy  which  will  be  dependent  in  each  case  upon 
the  pleasure  of  some  union  or  federation  of  unions,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  care  will  be  that  its  members  have  as  easy  a  time  as  possible. 
Yet,  for  good  or  ill,  England’s  greatness  depends  on  her  industrial 
prosperity  and  progress,  and  these  in  turn  depend  upon  private 
enterprise  and  individual  energy.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
speech  to  the  Liberals  of  Manchester,  said  that  the  real  issue  of 
the  present  as  well  as  of  the  future  lay  between  Private  Enterprise 
on  the  one  hand  and  Socialism  on  the  other.  Here  are  his  actual 
words  : — 

*'  The  State  must  educate,  the  State  must  assist  where  necessary,  the 
State  must  shield  the  weak  against  the  arrogance  of  the  strong,  but  the 
life — the  life — springs  from  individual  impulse  and  energy.  That  is  one 
view,  what  is  the  other?  That  private  enterprise  is  a  failure,  tried  and 
found  wanting,  a  complete  failure,  a  cruel  failure.  It  must  bo  rooted  out 
and  the  community  must  take  charge  as  a  community,  to  produce,  to 
distribute,  as  well  as  to  control.  Those  are  great  challenges  for  us  to 
decide.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  right.  Labour  has  been  loudly  declaring 
war  on  the  capitalistic  system  ever  since  it  established  a  separate 
party  organisation.  Yet  both  the  old  parties  clung  to  the  delusion 
that  they  had  only  to  find  the  right  formula  and  Labour  could 
be  charmed  once  more  to  heel  and  help  to  swell  the  Radical  or  i 
Conservative  triumph. 

Even  now  Liberals  cannot  believe  that  Labour  will  never  again 
serve  as  their  Left  Wing.  Mr.  Asquith  himself  quite  recently 
expressed  the  pious  hope  that  Ijabour  would  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  enjoy  the  hospitable  shelter  of  the  Liberal  Party.  He 
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at  any  rate  was  magnanimously  ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  and 
promised  that  in  the  wide  Liberal  fold  a  warm  place  should  be 
found  for  his  old  allies.  It  was  very  like  some  fallen  favourite 
of  the  stage  meeting  his  successful  younger  rival  and  offering 
him  a  minor  part  in  the  mysterious  play  which  is  to  take  the 
town  by  storm,  but  which  the  other  knows  will  never  be  put  on 
the  boards.  Mr.  Asquith  cannot  forget  the  years  from  1906  to 
1914,  when,  though  Labour  was  not  in  formal  alliance  with 
Liberalism,  the  understanding  between  them  was  complete,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government 
was  great  enough  to  place  the  Trade  Unions  above  the  law.  That 
arrangement  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Liberal  chiefs  and  to 
the  Eadical  Left,  which  is  hardly  less  Socialistic  than  Labour 
itself ;  but  Labour  is  now  openly  contemptuous  of  the  snail-pace 
of  Liberal  progress,  and,  above  all,  its  leaders  are  itching  for 
power.  But  the  average  middle-class  Liberal  has  little  more 
sympathy  with  extreme  Socialism  than  has  the  average  Conserva¬ 
tive.  Marxism  and  Liberalism  have  nothing  in  common.  The 
nationalisation  of  industry  is  repugnant  to  the  ideas  in  which 
Liberalism  is  rooted.  The  Liberal  manufacturer  of  the  North  is 
still  more  than  half  inclined  to  echo — at  least  in  the  privacy  of 
his  counting-house — the  words  of  Cobden  that  he  would  “rather 
live  under  the  Dey  of  Algiers  than  under  a  Trade  Union  Com¬ 
mittee,”  and  he  hates,  beyond  words,  the  bureaucratic  control 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  nationalisation  of  industry.  The 
purely  Nonconformist  view  of  Marxism  and  Socialism  must  be 
very  mixed,  for  Labour  presents  two  contradictory  sides  to  the 
world.  One  is  the  Brotherhood  side,  which  is  engendered  in  Non¬ 
conformist  chapels ;  the  other  is  the  street-corner  side,  which  is 
aggressively  free-thinking  and  atheistic.  The  one  is  Eousseauism ; 
the  other  is  sheer  Jacobinism. 

There  is  no  effective  place  for  a  strong  Liberal  Party  between 
a  strong  Labour  Party  and  a  strong  Conservative  Party,  provided 
that  the  latter  is  sanely  led  and  recognises  the  necessity  of  moving 
with  the  times.  No  doubt  the  results  for  Liberalism  at  the  last 
election  w'ere  too  bad  to  be  true,  like  the  results  for  Unionism  in 
19u6.  But,  after  all,  what  does  official  Liberalism  stand  for  at 
this  juncture  apart  from  Free  Trade  in  its  old  pedantic  and  pre¬ 
war  interpretation?  It  is  not  sought  to  minimise  the  importance 
of  the  fiscal  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a 
strong  united  party  out  of  the  existing  Coalition.  No  one  will 
expect  fanatical  Free  Traders,  if  they  remain  fanatical,  to  accept  a 
policy  of  Protection,  or  even  of  full-blooded  Tariff  Reform.  But, 
as  matters  stand,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  either,  both  being  about 
as  dead  as  pure  Cobdenism,  unless  and  until  the  Labour  Party 
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turns  Protectionist,  as  it  quite  possibly  may  when  it  finds  that 
to  be  the  only  means  of  maintaining  its  newly-won  rates  of  wages 
and  shorter  hours.  The  concessions  in  fiscal  matters  which  Coali¬ 
tion  Liberals  are  asked  to  make  to  their  colleagues  are  very  small, 
and  fiscal  differences,  therefore,  need  be  no  insuperable  obstacle 
to  closer  political  union,  even  though  compromise  means  shedding 
a  number  of  extreme  Free  Traders  and  the  disgruntling  of  the 
extreme  Protectionists.  What  else  stands  in  the  way?  Certainly 
not  Home  Rule,  because  the  cause  of  Unionism  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  Conservatives — sorrowfully,  it  is  true,  and  against  their 
deliberate  judgment,  but  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  Irish  people  think  that  they  would  rather  be  badly 
governed  by  themselves  that  well  governed  by  Great  Britain. 
Imperial  Defence?  There  is  no  difference  on  that  head  between 
the  tw'o  parties  in  the  Coalition,  but  there  is  the  gravest  difference 
between  them  and  Labour  and  between  them  and  most  of  the 
Independent  Liberals.^  Education,  again,  used  to  be  an  acid 
test  between  Liberals  and  Unionists.  But  now  most  sensible 
people  have  progressed  beyond  the  stage  when  they  could  be 
lashed  into  simulated  fury  over  “right  of  entry”  or  the  prepos¬ 
terous  cry  of  “Rome  on  the  Rates.”  The  greatest  Education  Bill 
of  recent  times  has  been  passed  without  the  religious  question 
being  raised  at  all.  Nor  need  the  Constitutional  Question  prove 
a  serious  obstacle.  The  day  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  over.  But 
the  great  majority  of  Coalition  Liberals  believe  just  as  strongly 
as  their  Conservative  colleagues  that  a  Second  Chamber  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  British  Constitution.  Thus,  whenever  the 
House  of  Lords  question  is  raised  again,  it  can  only  be  raised  as 
a  Second  Chamber  question,  the  necessity  for  which  is  common 
ground  to  both  sections. 

The  more,  therefore,  the  supposed  obstacles  to  union  are  tested, 
the  less  formidable  they  appear.  But  this  is  only  the  negative 
side  of  the  argument.  The  positive  side  is  vastly  stronger.  The 
clamant  necessity  for  a  strong,  solid  Centre  or  Conservative  Party 
must  be  felt  by  every  citizen  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
whole  of  Europe  is  a  shaking  quagmire.  All  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Russian  morass  are  trembling  for  their  new'-foimd 

(1)  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  situation  that  the  old  Liberal  Imperialist 
Chiefs  should  bo  left  in  commcuid  of  the  Liberal  remnants  which  were  most 
opposed  to  Liberal  Imperialism,  while  the  Prime  Minister,  who  began  as  a  Little 
Englander  and  was  always  most  reluctant  to  spend  money  on  Imperial  Defence, 
is  now  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists.  The  Liberal  Imperialists,  with  few 
exceptions,  belong  to  the  Coalition ;  the  rank  and  file  unofficial  Liberals  are  as 
little  fit  to  be  trusted  with  Imperial  Defence  as  is  the  Labour  Party.  With 
both  it  is  an  obsession  to  trust  blindfold  to  the  League  of  Nations — a  rickety 
prop — and  to  reduce  the  Service  Estimates  irrespective  of  imperial  responsibility 
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liberties.  Every  country  looks  to  Britain ;  if  Britain  fails,  the 
despairing  will  sink  to  lower  depths  of  despair.  The  United  States, 
which  was  expected  to  assist  in  helping  the  world  to  its  feet, 
i  shrinks  back  into  its  old  isolation.  How  is  Britain  to  stand  fast  if 
she  is  rent  by  domestic  disunion,  or  is  being  turned  upside  down  by 
a  Labour  Government  striving  to  fulfil  the  revolutionary  promises 
on  which  it  has  climbed  to  power?  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  the 
alternative  to  a  Socialist  Government  in  Great  Britain  is  a 
reactionary  Government,  and  it  is  a  malicious  falsehood  to 
describe  the  present  Government  as  reactionary.  Its  record,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  any  other  Government  of  modern  times,  has 
been  wildly  Eadical.  The  reactionaries  do  not  count.  There  are 
not  more  than  a  handful  of  Tories,  and  they  dare  not  express  their 
real  minds  in  public.  The  fact  is  that  in  these  days  even  a  Con- 
'  servative  Party  must  be  a  Reforming  Party  or  it  cannot  live,  and 
its  reforming  measures  must  be  generously  conceived. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  declaration  of  policy  which  Disraeli 
i  made  in  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time  as 
i  Prime  Minister  in  1874.  He  said  that  the  domestic  policy  of 
i  the  new  Administration  would  be  “a  liberal  policy.”  Naturally, 
j  the  Opposition  laughed,  but  Disraeli  was  quick  to  turn  their 
'  merriment  to  profit.  He  re])eated  the  phra.se.  ‘‘A  liberal  policy 
!  —a  truly  liberal  ixjlicy — a  policy^  that  will  not  shrink  from  any 
!  changes  which  are  required  by  the  wants  of  the  age  w’e  live  in, 

1  but  will  never  forget  that  it  is  our  haj)i)V  lot  to  dwell  in  an  ancient 
j  and  historic  country.”  Where  is  to  be  found  a  better  description 
I  than  that  of  true  Conservative  policy,  unless  it  be  in  Lord  Ran- 
;  (lolph  Churchill’s  great  speech  at  Blackpool  in  1884  when  he  said 
j  that  his  party’s  ‘‘only  aim  should  be  to  increase  and  secure  within 
I  imperishable  walls  the  historic  happiness  of  hmglish  homes”? 
1  Labour  may  say  that  it  has  been  preaching  for  years  the 
doctrine  that  ‘‘the  wants  of  the  age”  require  changes.  Yes, 
but  such  changes  must  be  regulated  by  prudence,  and  the 
virtue  of  prudence  is  most  clearly  recognised  by  interest. 
Conservatives  need  not  shrink  before  the  taunt  of  interest. 
The  defence  of  vested  interests — always  presuming  they  are 
I  honourable  interests — is  a  patriotic  duty,  and  none  are  more 
!  tenacious  of  their  class  interests  than  Trade  Unionists.  But  what 
are  the  supreme  vested  interests  of  this  ‘‘ancient  and  historic 
country”?  There  is  the  Crown,  which  exists  only  for  the  good 
of  the  people  and  the  protection  of  its  liberties,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  unity  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  There  is  the  British  Empire  itself — the  grandest  heri¬ 
tage  which  ever  descended  to  a  free  people,  which  has  been 
extended  during  the  war  by  the  valour  and  devotion  of  its  sons, 
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but  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  continued  sacrifice 
and  by  perpetual  vigilance.  There  is  Liberty,  not  in  any 
narrow  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  Liberty  which  is  gravely 
threatened  by  recent  developments  of  Trade  Unionism,  and 
especially  by  the  threat  of  powerful  agglomerations  of  organised 
Labour  united  to  put  compulsion  upon  the  State.  The  autocracy 
of  Labour  threatens  the  whole  fabric  of  the  State — constitutional 
and  industrial.  Its  creed  is  a  creed  of  subversion.  In  so  far  as 
it  has  a  philosophy  at  all,  it  professes  the  destructive  philosophy 
of  Marx,  and  its  most  philosophical  elements  are  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  revolutionary.  Many  people  talk  of  a  Labour 
Government  as  though  it  were  an  alternative  Government,  in 
much  the  same  w^ay  that  a  Liberal  used  to  be  the  alternative  to 
a  Conservative  Government.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  nothing 
so  very  formidable  in  the  prospect.  But  the  creed  of  Labour  is 
opposed  root  and  branch  to  the  creed  of  Conservatism.  The  one 
is  the  absolute  negation  of  the  other.  The  fact  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  will  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  first  Labour 
Government  will  not  be  revolutionaries  will  not  stay  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  the  Kerenskys  who  are  to  be  feared,  but  those 
who  come  after.  Labour  has  been  eagerly  teaching  the  people 
how  to  make  the  task  of  carrying  on  the  King’s  Government 
impossible.  They  will  be  driven  on  to  extremes,  the  thought  of 
which  is  now  repugnant  to,  and  repudiated  by,  all  the  more 
moderate  elements  in  their  ranks. 

'  There  should  be  no  delusions  about  the  political  prospects  of 
the  immediate  future.  All  the  recent  bye-elections  have  shown  a 
tremendous  landslide  towards  Labour,  which  demonstrates  the 
extreme  instability  of  the  new  electorate.  The  mood  now  seems 
to  be  that  Labour  should  be  given  a  chance  to  show  what  it  can 
do,  because  the  Coalition  has  not  fulfilled  its  promises,  and  the 
country  is  dissativsfied  with  the  non-appearance  of  the  millennium. 
Yet  if  the  millennium  had  come  it  would  not  have  been  recog¬ 
nised,  and  the  dissatisfaction  would  not  have  been  appreciably 
less.  All  parties  in  turn  say  that  they  have  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  common  sense  and  fairness  of  the  English  people.  But 
it  is  not  very  much  consolation  to  Conservatives  to  know  that 
when  a  Labour  Government  has  caused  some  irreparable  damage 
to  our  Imperial  interests,  or  destroyed  some  ancient  institution 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  the  people  who  returned  them  to  power  will 
rend  them  at  the  next  election.  The  temper  of  the  country  is 
certainly  not  revolutionary.  But  it  is  unstable  and  unreliable; 
it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  keep  a  steady  political  course. 
Conservatism  cannot  hope  to  outbid  Labour.  At  that  game  it  is 
bound  to  lose  every  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  resists — as 
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it  is  too  often  inclined  to  do — the  reform  even  of  glaring  abuses, 
because  it  is  afraid  that  the  abuses  cannot  be  cut  away  without 
damage  to  the  structure  to  which  they  cling,  Conservatism  will 
make  no  appeal  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  electorate.  Till  the 
world  settles  down  again  after  its  stupendous  upheaval  Con¬ 
servatism  will  be  fighting  a  losing  battle ;  its  defeats  will  be 
many;  its  successes  few.  Nevertheless,  the  natural  instinct  of 
the  English  people  is  Conservative,  individualistic  and  intensely 
patriotic,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  breed  British  insularity 
out  of  our  bones.  Long-haired  cosmopolitanism  is  repugnant,  if 
not  to  British  ideas,  at  any  rate  to  British  prejudice ;  and  when 
the  Socialistic  theory-mongers  have  half  ruined  British  industry, 
there  will  be  a  great  clamour  to  be  let  alone. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  a  speedy  return  to  the  old  two-party 
system.  But  that  is  only  possible  by  the  fusion  of  the  great 
mass  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  into  one  party.  The  extreme 
Conservative  Right,  the  remnants  of  Toryism,  have  nowhere  to 
go  if  they  quit  the  main  body.  Therefore,  they  will  stay.  The 
Radical  element  of  Liberalism,  which  has  more  sympathy  with 
Labour  than  with  the  Liberal  Centre,  will  break  away  and  join 
the  Labour  Party,  which  itself  is  a  mass  of  discordant  elements 
and  warring  sections.  So  long  as  the  Coalition  is  in  power  the 
disintegrating  tendencies  will  probably  remain  in  the  ascendant. 
Independent  Liberalism  will  cling  to  its  vain  hopes  till  it  has  had 
further  humbling  experiences  at  the  polls;  then,  if  a  Labour 
Government  is  returned  to  power,  its  first  Budget  is  likely  to  have 
a  very  persuasive  influence  u^wn  Liberal  opinion  towards  Con¬ 
servatism.  The  mercantile  element  in  Liberalism  has  always  been 
its  strongest  support,  and  it  has  always  been  soundly  individualistic 
at  heart.  A  large  part  of  the  Radical  lawyer  contingent  may 
withdraw  towards  Labour,  because  Labour  will  have  plenty  of 
patronage  to  bestow ;  but  commercial  Liberalism — threatened 
with  nationalisation  and  its  attendant  bureaucracy — will  gravitate 
towards  its  old  opponents.  But  if  Liberals  and  Conservatives  were 
wise  they  would  not  wait  for  the  triumph  of  Labour  before  they 
join’d  forces ;  rather,  they  would  hasten  to  come  to  terms, 
sinking  personal  differences  and  antagonisms  in  face  of  the  cer¬ 
tain  defeat  which  otherwise  awaits  them  from  their  exultant 
adversary.  Others  may  discuss  this  matter  in  terms  of  ideals. 
Terms  of  interest  less  vague  are  more  easily  understood,  and  they 
are  also  in  closer  correspondence  with  facts. 

J.  B.  Firth. 


IS  THE  BATTLESHIP  DOOMED? 


Every  war  teaches  its  own  lessons,  and  the  main  deduction  which 
has  been  drawn  by  some  highly  qualified  observers  from  the 
recent  struggle  by  sea  is  that  the  battleship  is  doomed  owing  to 
the  development  of  the  submarine  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
aircraft  on  the  other.  Surface  craft,  it  is  claimed,  have  been 
rendered  obsolete,  and  it  would  be  to  w'aste  money  either  to 
retain  in  commission,  at  heavy  expense,  those  which  have  been 
built  or  to  continue  to  construct  such  vessels.  While  we  have 
our  own  prophets  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  doom  of 
the  battleship,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  has  gone 
further  than  to  pronounce  sentence  and  has  delivered  a  considered 
and  reasoned  judgment.  Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  Fullam  has 
claimed  that  “there  are  five  different  methods  of  attack  that 
involve  the  possible  destruction  of  the  immense  and  costly  ships 
that  are  now  regarded  as  the  measure  of  sea-power.’’  The 
methods  of  attack  which  are,  in  his  opinion,  to  drive  the  present 
types  of  surface  ships  from  the  seas  are  :  (1)  the  plunging  fire  of 
modern  guns  at  extreme  ranges  of  16,000  yards  and  above; 
(2)  attack  by  bombing  from  aircraft;  (3)  submarine  mines; 
(4)  torpe<loes  fired  from  destroyers ;  (5)  torpedoes  fired  from  aero¬ 
planes. 

If  this  formidable  indictment  against  the  familiar  types  of 
service  men-of-war  w'ere  supported  by  irrefutable  evidence,  all  the 
existing  fleets  of  the  world  might  as  well  be  sunk  as  a  measure 
of  wisdom  and  economy,  for  the  maintenance  of  these  ships  repre¬ 
sents  heavy  annual  charges  on  national  funds.  The  scuttling  of 
the  condemned  ships  under  the  White  Ensign  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  war  material  which  has  cost  this  country  from 
^£200,000,000  to  T300,000,000.  When  the  melancholy  ceremony 
had  been  carried  out,  presumably  in  the  Atlantic,  the  taxpayers 
would  have  to  resign  themselves  to  the  building  of  another  fleet 
(representing  new,  unproved,  and  fantastic  ideas),  which  would 
cost  at  least  as  much  money,  unless  British  maritime  interests 
were  to  go  unprotected  and  the  British  Isles  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  were  to  be  left  without  defence  against 
invasion.  For  in  the  absence  of  defence  by  sea,  whether  by  sub¬ 
mersible  craft  or  surface  vessels,  security  against  invasion  of  the 
British  Empire,  widely  distributed  over  the  oceans  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  provided.  An  army  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  effective 
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against  the  invader  who  comes  by  sea.  That  is  an  old  truth, 
which  the  great  Elizabethans  established  for  all  time.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  his  History  of  the  World,  made  the  great  avowal, 
which  is  this  country’s  “sure  shield,”  and  the  vindication  of  the 
course  of  policy  which  it  has  pursued  since  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  defeated. 

"  I  say  that  an  army  to  be  transported  over  sea,  and  to  be  landed  again 
in  an  enemy’s  country,  and  the  place  left  to  the  choice  of  the  invader, 
cannot  be  resisted  on  the  coast  of  England,  without  a  fleet  to  impeach 
it;  no,  nor  on  the  coast  of  France,  or  any  other  country;  except  every 
creek,  port,  or  sandy  bay,  had  a  powerful  army,  in  each  of  them,  to  make 
opposition.” 

"...  For  there  is  no  man  so  ignorant,  that  ships  without  putting  themselves 
out  of  breath,  will  easily  outrun  the  soldiers  that  coast  them.  ‘  Les  armies 
no  volent  point  cn  poste;’ — *  Armies  neither  flye,  nor  run  post,’  saith  a 
Marshal  of  France.  And  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that  a  fleet  of  ships  may  be 
seen  at  sunset,  and  after  it  at  the  Lizard,  yet  by  the  next  morning  they 
may  recover  Portland,  whereas  an  army  on  foot  shall  not  be  able  to  march 
it  in  six  days.  Again,  when  those  troops,  lodged  on  the  sea-shore,  shall  be 
forced  to  run  from  place  to  place  in  vain,  after  a  fleet  of  ships,  they  will 
at  length  sit  down  in  the  midway,  and  leave  all,  at  adventure.” 

Every  development  of  physical  science  since  Ealeigh  wrote 
those  words  has  emphasised  their  truth ;  the  steam  engine  and 
the  long-range  gun — the  latter  capable  of  firing  a  shot  weighing 
over  2,000  lb.  from  Calais  to  Dover — have  underlined  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  An  army,  with  all  its  encumbering  paraphernalia,  can 
move  no  more  swiftly  now  than  then;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
speed  at  sea  has  been  multiplied  four,  five  or  six  times,  and  the 
movement  of  ships  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  changing  winds. 

Seeing  that  we,  as  islanders,  are  so  dependent  upon  sea-power, 
we  shall  do  w^ell  carefully  to  examine  the  lessons  of  the  war 
before  we  consent  to  sink  the  existing  British  Fleet.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  battleship  has  been  condemned.  As  long 
ago  as  1889  Lord  George  Hamilton,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  confessed,  in  introducing  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  that 
he  had  hoped  some  two  years  before  that  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar 
would  be  the  last  battleships  to  be  built  in  this  country.  It  then 
appeared,  he  added,  as  if  there  was  to  be  a  general  cessation  of 
armour-clad  building,  and  that  for  reasons  not  far  to  seek — 
torpedo-boats  had  come  into  use,  and  naval  officers  w'ere  inclined 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  change.  The  result  was 
that  the  second  European  naval  Power — France — practically  sus¬ 
pended  her  armour-clad  building,  and  other  nations  followed  her 
example;  “but,  since  then,  owing  in  part  to  the  development 
in  quick-firing  guns,  and  partly  to  the  invention  of  new'  explosives, 
a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  battleship  building.”  The 
construction  of  battleships  for  the  British  Navy  was  consequently 
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resumed.  During  later  years,  the  argument  between  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  gunship  and  the  apostles  of  the  cheap  and  quickly, 
constructed  torpedo  vessel  continued  -without  abatement ;  but  the 
advantage  lay  .with  the  former,  with  the  result  that  more  and 
more  of  the  nation’s  capital  was  invested  in  battleships  and  large 
cruisers,  and  in  response  to  the  inexorable  demand  for  heavier 
armament  and  higher  speed,  the  displacements  increased  from 
year  to  year.  The  Trafalgar,  to  which  Lord  George  Hamilton 
referred,  displaced  11,940  tons,  and  the  cost  was  £819,192  ;  on  the 
eve  of  the  war,  the  newest  battleship  was  the  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  displaced  27,500  tons,  and  cost  upw'ards  of  £2,500,000. 
The  menace  of  the  torpedo,  though  it  reacted  on  naval  design, 
and  the  pleas  of  those  naval  officers  and  others  who  urged  the 
folly  of  putting  “too  many  eggs  in  one  basket,”  w’ere  ignored,  in 
deference  to  the  weight  of  instructed  naval  opinion.  And  thus 
it  happened  that,  in  spite  of  the  tentative  decision  reached  by 
the  Admiralty  in  1887,  in  spite  also  of  the  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  which  the  torpedo  underw-ent,  and  in  spite,  furthermore, 
of  the  appearance  of  the  submarine  and  the  rapid  progress  in  its 
design,  we  possessed  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  the  incom¬ 
parable  Grand  Fleet. 

It  might  he  assumed  from  much  which  has  been  written  since 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  that  the  war  had  been  won  by  sub¬ 
marines  and  aircraft.  In  that  event  victory  would  have  gone 
not  to  the  Allies,  but  to  the  Central  Powers.  What  did  happen? 
The  latter  abandoned  the  use  of  the  seas  completely  so  far  as 
merchant  ships  were  concerned,  and  almost  completely  in  the 
matter  of  men-of-war  travelling  on  the  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Allies  could  not  have  continued  to  exist  unless  they 
had  been  able  to  draw  reinforcing  strength  from  the  seas.  The 
Allies,  in  other  words,  had  to  use  their  mercantile  marine  resources 
to  the  utmost,  exposing  to  attack  by  enemy  submarine  and  air¬ 
craft  from  15,000  to  16,000  merchant  ships.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  form  even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  times  these 
vessels  entered  and  left  the  danger  zone  in  the  course  of  their 
voyages  over  a  period  of  upwards  of  four  years ;  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  enemy  had  ample  opportunities  of  proving  the  value  of 
both  the  submarine  and  aircraft.  In  order  to  protect  this  enor¬ 
mous  volume  of  traffic,  the  Allied  navies — and  particularly  the 
British  Navy — had  to  maintain  an  efficient  w^atch  and  ward, 
cruising  both  in  the  war  zone  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  war 
zone,  for  it  should  be  recalled  that  German  submarines  operated 
off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  American  continent. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that,  although  the  Central  Powers  pre¬ 
sented  no  targets  for  attack  by  the  Allies,  and  the  Allies  were 
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compelled  to  offer  hundreds  of  thousands  of  targets  to  the  Central 
Powers,  well  equipped  with  submarines  and  aircraft,  it  was  the 
Allies  who  won.  Over  a  period  of  many  months,  the  Germans 
believed  that  wdth  the  aid  of  their  submarines  they  would  force 
the  Allies  to  sue  for  peace.  They  attached  no  importance  to  air¬ 
craft  as  weapons  of  destruction,  but  relied  exclusively  on  the 
submarine.  If  it  be  suggested  that  they  failed  to  make  efficient 
use  of  their  air  power  in  fighting  the  Allies’  sea  power,  it  may  be 
replied  that  in  the  opening  months  of  the  war  they  tested  aero¬ 
planes  and  airships.  Not  a  single  British  warship  was  destroyed 
either  by  airship  or  aeroplane  in  the  course  of  the  long  w’ar, 
although  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  North  Sea  pro¬ 
vided  an  ideal  area  for  their  use.  Aircraft  similarly  failed  in 
attacking  merchant  vessels,  though  in  the  early  months  of  the 
struggle  the  former  were  without  an  apology  of  defence. 

The  submarine,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  for  a  time,  but  only 
for  a  time,  an  effective  weajx)n  against  merchant  ships,  once  the 
Germans  had  abandoned  all  regard  for  international  law  and  the 
dictates  of  humanity.  But  it  w^as  only  against  merchant  vessels 
that  the  submarine  was  effective,  even  for  a  time.  Throughout 
the  course  of  the  war,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  four 
and  a  half  years,  no  battleship,  battle-cruiser,  or  cruiser  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  each  presenting  a  large  target,  w^as  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  as  a  result  of  submarine  attack.  The  significance  of 
that  failure  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  if  the  activities 
of  these  vessels  in  the  North  Sea,  and  even  in  the  Bight  of 
Heligoland  (in  close  proximity  to  Germany’s  naval  bases)  be 
borne  in  mind.  British  seamanship  and  the  high  speed  of  the 
ships  defeated  the  enemy.  And  w'hat  is  the  record  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  war  on  commerce?  At  first  it  appeared  as  though  it  might 
succeed,  for  it  was  a  departure  which  took  not  only  British  sea¬ 
men,  but  all  the  seamen  of  the  world,  by  surprise.  No  provision 
had  been  made  by  either  the  British,  French,  Italian,  American, 
Japanese  or  other  naval  authorities  for  countering  the  submarine 
employed  as  the  Germans  employed  it.  Lord  Jellicoe  in  the 
emergency  was  recalled  from  the  Grand  Fleet,  and,  on  becoming 
First  Sea  Lord,  this  officer,  in  association  with  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Duff  and  other  experienced  seamen  whom  he  brought 
with  him  from  the  North,  devoted  himself  to  the  problem  of 
countering  the  German  submarine.  The  extent  to  which  the 
submarine  was  mastered  is  partially  revealed  in  the  figures  of  the 
sinkings  of  merchant  tonnage.  In  April,  1917,  516,000  tons  of 
British  shipping  were  destroyed,  and  in  October,  1918,  the  sink¬ 
ings  had  fallen  to  54,577  tons.  That  is  one  side  of  the  account. 
Captain  E.  K.  G.  E.  Evans,  in  his  recent  book.  Keeping  the 
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Seas,  gives  a  little  table  showing  the  other  side — the  steady  pro- 
gress  which  was  made  in  sinking  submarines  : — 


Year. 

1914 

1915  . 

1916  .. 

1917  . 

1918  .. 


Average  number  of 
submarines  sunk. 

1  per  month. 

1.5 

2 

5.5 
7 


It  may  be  said  that  these  figures  merely  show  how'  effective 
were  the  operations  of  small  craft  in  hunting  the  submarines  and 
destroying  them.  It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  results  were 
mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  convoy  system.  “An  officer 
of  high  rank  on  the  active  list  of  the  U.S.  Navy,”  signing  himself 
“Glaucus,”  writing  in  the  New  York  Herald  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Supplement  of  November  12th  last,  has  declared  that 
“England  finally  held  starvation  at  arm’s  length  by  a  method 
long  understood,  but  the  Admiralty  w^as  very  loathe  to  use  this 
method,  and  it  was  not  until  American  counsel  w’as  added  upon 
our  joining  the  war  that  the  Admiralty  at  last  agreed  to  throw 
overboard  the  patrol  system  and  adopt  the  convoy  system.”  There 
is  not  a  statement  in  that  long  sentence  which  is  not  inaccurate. 
The  implication  that  the  convoy  system  was  the  one  and  only 
source  of  the  defeat  of  Germany’s  submarines  rests  on  no  founda¬ 
tion.  Convoys  were  introduced  by  the  Admiralty  in  February, 
1917,  and  it  was  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Navy  into 
the  war  in  the  following  summer  which  enabled  the  system  to 
be  further  developed.  Secondly,  the  patrol  system  was  not 
“thrown  overboard,”  but,  after  the  convoys  were  running,  was 
still  further  developed ;  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  the  British 
Navy  had  3,700  patrol  vessels  engaged  in  hunting  down  sub¬ 
marines.  The  convoy  system  and  the  activities  of  the  patrol 
assisted  in  defeating  the  submarine  campaign.  The  Northern  and 
Southern  barrages  in  the  North  Sea  also  contributed  powerfully 
to  that  end.  The  Straits  of  Dover,  as  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Bacon 
has  explained,^  were  finally  closed  by  mines  by  the  end  of  1917, 
as  soon  as  suitable  mines  were  available.  The  Northern  Barrage, 
w'hich  required  70,000  mines,  could  not  be  begun  until  July  8th, 
1918 ;  by  July  29th  a  complete  barrier  had  been  created  from  the 
Norw'egian  to  the  Scottish  coasts,  but  this  great  war  plan,  in 
which  the  British  and  American  Navies  co-operated,  had  not  been 
carried  to  completion  before  the  Armistice  was  concluded.  These 
two  barrages  not  only  destroyed  many  submarines,  but  they  exer¬ 
cised  a  powerful  deterrent  influence  on  the  enemy ;  under  the 
menace  of  one  of  the  most  awful  deaths  the  system  of  voluntarily 
(1)  The  Dover  Patrol,  1915-17  (Hutchinson). 
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recruiting  in  Germany  for  the  U-boats  broke  down,  and  at  last 
the  compulsory  measures  adopted  for  manning  the  submersible 
craft  hastened  the  mutiny,  which  finally  broke  up  the  German 
Navy. 

Admiral  William  Sims  has  given  an  interesting  explanation  of 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy’s  submarine  campaign,  tracing  it  to  the 
superior  strength  in  surface  ships  which  this  country  supported.' 
He  has  laid  bare  a  secret  which  has  gone  hitherto  largely  unrecog¬ 
nised,  and  hence  the  false  deductions  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  naval  war.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  reminded  us  : — 

“  All  the  time  that  we  were  seeking  for  a  solution  of  the  submarine 
problem,  we  really  had  that  solution  in  our  hands.  The  seas  presented 
two  impressive  spectacles  in  those  terrible  months  of  April,  May  and  June, 
1917. 

“One  was  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  German  submarines  were 
sinking  merchant  vessels ;  the  other  was  their  failure  materially  to  weaken  the 
Allied  Fleets. 

“If  we  wish  a  counter  picture  to  that  presented  by  the  Irish  Sea  and 
the  English  Channel,  where  merchant  shipping  was  constantly  going  down, 
we  should  look  to  the  North  Sea,  where  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  absolutely 
intact,  was  defiantly  riding  the  waves. 

“  The  uninformed  public  explained  this  apparent  security  in  a  way  of 
its  own;  it  believed  that  the  British  dreadnoughts  were  anchored  behind 
booms,  nets  and  minefields,  through  which  the  submarines  could  not  pene¬ 
trate. 

“  Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  Grand  Fleet  was  frequently 
cruising  in  the  open  sea,  in  the  waters  w’hich  were  known  to  be  most  in¬ 
fested  with  submarines. 

“The  German  submarines  had  been  attempting  to  destroy  this  fleet  for 
two  and  one  half  years.  It  had  been  the  German  plan  to  weaken  this 
great  battle  force  by  ‘  attrition,’  that  is,  to  sink  enough  battleships  to  make 
possible  a  general  engagement  with  some  chance  of  success;  yet  the  sub¬ 
marines  had  not  destroyed  a  single  dreadnought. 

“  In  this  situation,  merchant  ships  constantly  being  torpedoed  and  battle¬ 
ships  constantly  repelling  such  attacks,  there  was  certainly  much  food  for 
thought.” 

As  Admiral  Rims  has  also  remarked  : — 

“There  was  no  mystery  about  tho  immunity  w'hich  these  great  fighting 
vessels  enjoyed,  for  the  submarine  problem  so  far  as  it  affected  the  battle 
fleet  had  already  been  solved. 

‘‘  The  explanation  was  that  whenever  the  dreadnoughts  put  to  sea  they 
were  preceded  by  a  screen  of  cruisers  and  destroyers.  These  surface  craft 
apparently  served  as  a  kind  of  impenetrable  wall,  against  which  the  German 
U-boats  were  beating  themselves  unavailingly. 

“  To  the  casual  observer,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
destroyers  should  have  any  particular  terror  for  submarines.  Externally 
they  are  the  least  impressive  war  vessels  afloat. 

‘‘  Sailing  ahead  of  the  battle  squadrons,  the  destroyers  were  little,  un¬ 
graceful  objects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  they  suggested  fragility 
(1)  Praraon'a  Magazine,  November,  1918. 
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rather  than  strength,  and  the  idea  that  they  were  the  guardians  of  the 
mighty  battleships  behind  them  at  first  seemed  almost  grotesque. 

“  Yet  these  little  vessels  really  possessed  the  power  of  overcoming  the 
submarine.  The  war  had  not  progressed  far  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  U-boat  could  not  linger  anywhere  near  this  speedy  little  surface  vessel 
without  running  serious  risk  of  destruction. 

”  Events  soon  demonstrated  that,  in  all  open  engagements  between  suh- 
mtu-ine  and  destroyer,  the  submarine  stood  very  little  chance.  The  reason 
for  this  was  simply  that  the  submarine  had  no  weapon  with  which  it  could 
successfully  resist  the  attack  of  the  destroyer,  whereas  the  destroyer  had 
several  with  which  it  could  attack  the  submarine. 

“  The  advantage  which  really  makes  the  destroyer  so  dangerous  ...  is  its 
excessive  speed.  On  the  surface  the  U-boat  makes  little  more  than  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  under  the  surface  it  makes  little  more  than  seven  or 
eight. 

“  If  the  destroyer  once  discovered  its  presence,  therefore,  it  could  reach 
its  prey  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

“  It  could  attack  with  gun,  and,  if  conditions  w’ere  favourable,  it  could 
ram —and  a  destroyer  going  at  thirty  or  forty  miles  could  cut  a  submarine 
nearly  in  two  with  its  strong,  razor-like  bow. 

“  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  these  were  the  main  methotls  of  attack, 
but  by  the  time  I  had  reached  London  another  and  much  more  frightful 
weapon  had  been  devised. 

“  This  was  the  depth  charge,  a  large  can  containing  about  three  hundred 
pounds  of  T.N.T.,  which,  exploding  anywhere  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
submarine,  either  destroyed  or  so  injured  it  that  it  usually  had  to  come 
to  the  surface  and  surrender. 

“  The  depth  charge  looked  like  the  innocent  domestic  ash  can,  and 
that  was  the  name  by  which  it  became  popularly  known.  Each  destroyer 
eventually  carried  twenty  or  thirty  at  the  stern;  a  mere  pull  on  a  lever 
would  make  one  drop  into  the  water. 

“  Many  destroyers  also  carried  strange  looking  howitzers,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  Y,  from  which  two  ash  cans  could  be  hurled  fifty  yards  or  more 
from  each  side  of  the  vessel. 

“  The  explosion  when  it  ensued  within  the  one  hundred  feet  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  usually  fatal  to  the  submarine  would  drive  the  plates  inward, 
sometimes  making  a  leak  so  large  that  the  vessel  would  sink  almost 
instantaneously. 

“  At  a  somewhat  greater  distance  it  sometimes  causes  a  leak  of  such  serious 
proportions  that  the  submarine  would  be  forced  to  blow  her  ballast  tanks, 
come  to  the  surface,  and  surrender.” 

The  methods  adopted  for  protecting  the  Grand  Fleet  from  sub¬ 
marine  attack  proved  to  be  effective  when  applied  to  merchant 
ships ;  the  one  success  was  deduced  from  the  other. 

Let  the  fullest  tribute  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  men  who 
carried  out  convoy  duties;  let  a  full  measure  of  praise  for  their 
resource  and  tenacity  be  accorded  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
patrol  service ;  let  due  credit  be  given  to  those  who  planned  and 
laid  the  great  mine  barrages ;  but,  when  all  is  said,  the  ultimate 
credit  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  lay  not  with  these,  but  with 
the  Grand  Fleet,  consisting  of  battleships,  battle-cruisers,  light 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  other  surface  craft.  Every  defensive 
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measure  taken  against  the  enemy  submarines  depended,  first  and 
last,  uix)n  this  impressive  display  of  naval  power.  Admiral  Sims 
has  done  well  to  remind  us  of  a  truth  which  more  dramatic 
events  at  sea  have  tended  to  obscure  : — 

“Only  the  fact  that  the  battleships  kept  the  German  fleet  at  bay  made  it 
possible  for  the  destroyers  and  other  surface  craft  to  do  their  beneficent  work. 
In  an  open  sea  battle  the  surface  ships  would  have  disposed  of  the  German 
fleet,  but  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  an  earthquake  or  some  other  great 
natural  disturbance  had  engulfed  the  British  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow.  The  world 
would  then  have  been  at  Germany's  mercy,  and  all  the  destroyers  the  Allies 
could  have  put  upon  the  seas  would  have  availed  them  nothing,  for  the 
German  battleships  and  battle-cruisers  could  have  sunk  them  or  driven  them 
into  their  ports. 

“Then  Allied  commerce  would  have  been  the  prey  not  only  of  the  sub¬ 
marines,  which  could  have  operated  with  the  utmost  freedom,  but  of  the 
German  surface  craft  as  well.  In  a  few  weeks  the  British  food  supplies 
would  have  been  exhausted.  There  would  have  been  an  early  end  to  the 
soldiers’  ammunition,  wdiich  Britain  was  constantly  sending  to  France.  The 
United  States  could  have  sent  no  forces  to  the  Western  front,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  the  surrender  which  the  Allies  themselves,  in  the  spring 
of  1917,  regarded  as  not  a  remote  possibility.” 

The  naval  war  was  won  by  the  gunned,  armoured  and  swift 
surface  vessels  of  the  British  Fleet,  whether  battleships,  battle¬ 
cruisers,  or  light  cruisers ;  and  everything  else,  destroyers,  sub¬ 
marines,  and  aircraft,  were  extensions  of  the  power  which  resided 
in  those  large  ships. 

At  a  moment  when  the  cry  was  being  raised  that  the  future 
lay  with  submarines  and  aircraft,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord 
Jellicoe  was  being  dispatched  by  the  Admiralty,  the  repository  of 
all  the  lessons  of  the  war,  on  a  mission  to  the  Oversea  Dominions 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  policy  of  Imperial  naval  defence.  What 
conferences  took  place  between  him  and  the  Sea  Lords  before 
he  sailed  were,  of  course,  confidential ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  what 
Lord  Jellicoe’s  opinion  is  as  to  this  controversy  or  as  to  the 
policy  which  the  Dominions  should  adopt.  When  visiting  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  he  urged  that  those  Dominions  should 
co-operate  with  the  Mother  Country  in  the  provision  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  Pacific  Fleet.  Lord  Jellicoe,  while  not  ignoring 
either  submarines  or  aircraft,  has  suggested  that  eight  battle¬ 
ships  of  modern  Dreadnought  typ6,  eight  battle-cruisers  also  of 
modern  type,  ten  light  cruisers,  forty  modern  destroyers,  two 
flotilla  leaders,  and  two  depot  ships  for  destroyers  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.^  Lord  Jellicoe’s  opinion  on  the  future  of  our  naval  powder 
must  carry  great  weight,  since  he  was  not  only  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  during  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
war,  but  as  First  Sea  Lord  put  into  operation  the  methods  which 
eventually  led  to  the  enemy’s  submarine  campaign  being 
(1)  Sydney  Correspondent  to  the  Times,  December  12,  1919. 
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decisively  defeated ;  no  fewer  than  203  of  these  craft  were 
destroyed  from  first  to  last.  Lord  Jellicoe  passed  from  New 
Zealand  to  Canada,  and  at  Montreal,  in  an  address  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Club,  he  dealt  specifically  wdth  the  question — Is  the  battle¬ 
ship  doomed? 

“1  would  utter  one  word  of  caution,”  he  said,  “against  the  school — two  or 
three  schools,  rather  loud  spoken  schools,  that  are  so  sure  that  these  two 
weapons  (aircraft  and  submarine)  are  going  to  knock  out  the  navies  alto¬ 
gether.  I  have  met  air-enthusiasts  who  say  that  nothing  will  live  on  the 
seas,  not  even  submarines  under  the  seas,  when  the  aircraft  of  the  future 
attacks  them.  I  have  met  submarine  officers  who  say  that  nothing  that 
floats  on  the  sea  will  ever  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  submarine  of  the 
future. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  every  respect  for  the  enthusiasm  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  arm,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  has  yet  come  when  the  surface 
ship  is  knocked  out.  It  is  a  very  tempting  thing  for  people  who  handle  the 
public  purse  to  say,  ‘  X.  says  the  aircraft  will  knock  out  navies,’  or  ‘  Y.  says 
that  the  submarine  will  knock  out  navies;  don’t  let  us  spend  any  more  on  a 
navy.’  ” 

Lord  Jellicoe  went  on  to  describe  the  operations  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  in  face  of  all  the  submarines  and  aircraft  which  the  enemy 
could  muster,  and  said  something  of  the  w'ork  of  the  Tenth  Cruiser 
Squadron  in  intercepting  enemy  trade  to  the  far  north.  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  splendid  activities  of  the  Auxiliary  Patrol  and  to 
the  fine  courage  exhibited  by  merchant  seamen ;  and  then  he 
reminded  his  hearers  that  “at  the  top  of  the  whole  organisation 
lay  the  Grand  Fleet,”  which  “was  the  pivot  of  the  whole  of  the 
Allied  naval  operations.”  In  the  light  of  Lord  Jellicoe’s  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  constitution  of  a  new  Pacific  Fleet,  and 
of  his  remarks  later  on  at  Montreal,  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
views  of  this  officer,  wdth  unrivalled  knowledge  and  exjierience 
as  seaman  and  as  administrator. 

What  is  the  Admiralty’s  view  as  to  the  future  of  the  battle¬ 
ship?  From  1887  down  to  the  eve  of  the  war  successive  Boards 
which  embraced  the  best  seamen  of  the  Navy  continued  to  build 
battleships  and  cruisers,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  against  “put¬ 
ting  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket  ”  and  the  claims  advanced  by 
torpedo  enthusiasts.  It  is  well  that  they  did  so,  for  otherwise 
the  war  would  have  been  lost  by  the  Allies.  Each  battleship  and 
cruiser  as  it  was  laid  down  represented  an  improvement  on  its 
predecessors ;  the  displacement  of  the  former  advanced  from 
11,000  tons  to  27,500  tons  represented  in  the' battleships  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  class  which  were  passing  to  sea  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  from  7,000  tons  to  28,500  tons,  the  displacement 
of  the  battle-cruiser  Tiger.  Lord  Fisher,  as  First  Sea  Lord,  was 
responsible  for  the  final  leaps  in  displacement. 

Later  developments  are  particularly  interesting.  At  the  end 
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of  1915  the  battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands  fully  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  the  conception  of  the  battle-cruiser,  and  underlined  the 
lessons  drawn  from  the  actions  in  Heligoland  Bight  and  off  the 
Dogger  Bank.  On  May  31st,  1916,  the  Battle  of  Jutland  was 
fought;  Sir  David  Beatty  again  used  his  battle-cruisers  with  fine 
courage  and  tenacity,  and  then  the  battle  fleet  under  Lord  Jellicoe 
came  on  the  scene,  and,  under  a  devastating  fire  delivered  as  the 
evening  was  drawing  on,  the  enemy  turned  for  his  home  ports. 
The  action  was  decisive,  for  the  Germans,  in  spite  of  all  their 
mhmarines,  airships  and  aeroplanes ,  refused  subsequently  to  face 
the  Grand  Fleet. 

It  became  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sir  Henry  Jackson  as  First  Sea  Lord,  to  deduce 
the  appropriate  lessons  from  the  reports  of  the  senior  officers  of 
the  Grand  Fleet.  Did  they  decide  that  the  battleship  was 
doomed?  Did  they  conclude  that  the  day  of  the  battle¬ 
cruiser  was  over?  On  the  contrary,  they  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  battleship  was  the  vital  factor  for  obtaining 
command  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  battle-cruiser  was  an  essential 
complementary  agent.  A  design  was  eventually  prepared  by  Sir 
Eustace  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt,  the  Director  of  Naval  Construc¬ 
tion,  embodying  in  one  hull  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
battleship  and  the  battle-cruiser.  Provision  was  made  to  carry  a 
greater  weight  of  armour  than  that  of  any  vessel  previously  built, 
protection  being  afforded  to  the  deck  and  gun  positions  against 
plunging  fire ;  arrangements  were  made  for  a  more  complete  sub¬ 
division  of  the  hull,  and  “blisters”  or  “bulges”  were  to  be  fitted, 
experience  having  shown  that  no  ship  having  this  ingenious 
invention  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction  would  sink 
under  the  blow  of  a  torpedo ;  measures  were  taken  to  protect 
the  deck  from  bombs  or  torpedoes  discharged  by  aircraft. 
The  Hood  also  carries  anti-aircraft  guns.  The  design  embraced 
the  same  main  armament  as  was  mounted  in  the  battleship 
Queen  Elizabeth — eight  15-in.  guns — but  the  speed  was  increased 
from  25  to  31  knots.  Instructions  were  given  for  four  of  these 
ships  to  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  but  only  one  had 
been  launched  by  the  time  the  Armistice  was  signed.  So  three 
of  the  vessels  were  abandoned  for  reasons  of  economy  and  have 
been  broken  up,  and  H.M.S.  Hood,  which  is  now  about  to  serve 
as  the  flagship  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  commanding  the 
Battle-cruiser  Squadron  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  survives  as  the 
only  representative  of  this  new  type.  The  Hood,  owing  to  the 
combination  of  qualities  which  she  jxjssesses,  is  the  largest  man- 
of-war  ever  built,  and  she  has  also  been  the  most  costly,  the 
expenditure  upon  her  having  been  £6,035,000.  Is  the  Hood  a 
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battleship  or  is  she  a  battle-cruiser?  She  is  both,  aud,  if  she  is 
not  unsinkable,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  she  would  survive  the 
explosion  of  a  torpedo. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  laying 
down  H.M.S.  Hood  and  the  three  sister  ships  were  reflecting  the 
conservative  tendencies  of  senior  officers  \vedded  to  the  accepted 
formulae  of  naval  power.  That  explanation  is,  however,  exposed 
if  we  glance  further  afield  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  by 
other  Powers.  There  are  only  two  other  navies  of  first-class 
importance  now  that  the  fleets  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungarv 
and  Eussia  have  ceased  to  exist,  while  the  development  of  the 
French  and  Italian  navies  has  been  arrested  for  five  years.  What 
is  Japan  doing?  The  Japanese  Navy  Department  has  in  course 
of  construction  two  battleships  of  32,000  tons,  and  is  preparing 
to  lay  down  two  battle-cruisers,  larger  and  more  powerfully 
armed  than  any  hitherto  constructed.  But  for  the  most  remark¬ 
able  evidence  that  the  battleship  is  not  doomed  we  must  look 
to  the  United  States.  The  American  naval  authorities  shared 
to  the  full  all  the  secrets  of  the  Allied  naval  Powers,  and,  possess¬ 
ing  ample  financial  and  industrial  resources,  they  are  in  the 
position  to  translate  into  ships  the  well-considered  lessons  of  the 
naval  war.  Since  the  Hood  and  her  sisters  were  begun  in  this 
country,  the  Americans  have  made  great  headway  in  strengthening 
their  fleet  in  battleships  and  battle-cruisers.  The  latest  report 
of  Rear-Admiral  E.  H.  Griffen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  reveals  that  the  following  vessels  are  now  under  construction 
in  the  United  States  : — 


Battleships 

...  10 

Destroyers  . 

...  166 

Battle-cruisers 

...  6 

Mine  sweepers  ...  '  .. 

...  9 

Scout  cruisers 

...  10 

Tugs,  sea-going . 

...  IB 

Fuel  ships  ... 

...  3 

Tugs,  harbour 

...  26 

Gunboats  ... 

...  2 

Oil  barges  ... 

. 8 

Ammunition  sliips 

...  2 

Submarines  . 

...  56 

Repair  ships 

...  1 

Patrol  boats,  Eagles 

...  45 

Hospital  ships 

...  1 

Neither  Great  Britain,  Germany,  nor  any  other  country  has 
ever  had  under  simultaneous  construction  so  large  a  number  of 
armoured  ships  as  the  United  States  has  in  hand  at  present;  and 
within  the  past  few  weeks  the  General  Navy  Board  has  recom¬ 
mended  Congress  to  authorise  the  laying  down  of  two  more 
battleships  as  well  as  an  additional  battle-cruiser.  Nothing  has 
been  revealed  as  to  the  size,  armament,  and  speed  of  these  three 
vessels,  but  presumably  in  every  respect  they  will  mark  an 
advance  on  recent  designs.  The  latest  battleships  to  be  laid  down 
in  the  United  States  will  displace  43,200  tons,  will  mount  twelve 
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1  iG-in.  guns  as  their  main  armament,  will  be  pierced  for  two 
21-in.  torpedo  tubes,  and  will  have  a  speed  of  23  knots.  It  has 
I;  been  semi-officially  announced  that  their  armament  protection 
■  and  under-water  protection  against  torpedo  attack  will  be  un¬ 
usually  complete  and  will  include  features  which  the  experience 
of  the  war  has  shown  to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance.  They 
are  also  being  equipped  for  meeting  attacks  by  aircraft.  As 
originally  designed,  the  six  battle-cruisers  were  each  to  displace 
38,400  tons,  and  the  designs  provide  for  a  speed  of  35  knots. 
Since  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
visited  Europe  last  year,  in  company  with  his  principal  technical 
advisers,  it  has  been  decided  to  re-design  these  battle-cruisers, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  ships  closely  resemble 
H.M.S.  Hood.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  units  will  range  from 
£8, 000,000  to  £10,000,000.  With  these  sixteen  large  capital 
ships  already  authorised,  if  not  in  all  cases  actually  laid  down, 
the  Navy  General  Board,  as  has  been  stated,  urges  that  three 
more,  larger  and  more  costly,  shall  be  begun.  In  the  light  of  the 
constructive  policy  which  is  being  pursued  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  Japan,  it  is  apparent  that  the  naval  authorities  of 
neither  country  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  battleship  is 
doomed. 

The  attitude  which  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  is  adopting 
towards  this  problem  was  revealed  by  Mr.  Walter  Long  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  December  dOth  last.  A  new  body  of  Sea 
Lords  has  recently  taken  office,  with  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl 
Beatty  at  their  head. 

"We  see  it  stated  sometimes,  on  the  authority  of  great  and  famous  men, 
that  the  day  of  the  capital  ship  is  over  and  that  it  is  to  be  destroyed.  If  I 
stand  liere  and  say  I  do  not  accept  that  view  and  am  not  prepared  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  adopt  it,  I  shall  bo  told  by  the  superior  critics 
that  it  is  because  I  am  a  stupid  old  fogey  who  cannot  think  of  anything  new, 
and  who  lives  entirely  in  the  past.  I  do  not  mind  if  that  criticism  is  made, 
because  I  am  in  remarkably  good  company.  As  it  happens,  the  present  naval 
members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  the  immense  advantage,  amongst 
many  good  qualities,  of  youth.  They  are  singularly  young  men  for  the  offices 
in  which  they  to-day  find  themselves,  and  it  is  really  not  a  very  sensible 
thing  to  say  that  these  men,  full  of  knowledge,  full  of  experience,  gained  in 
the  naval  battles  of  the  w’ar,  and  keeping  themselves  fully  informed  by  the 
constant  study  of  these  questions,  are  not  ready  to  conceive  new  ideas.” 

Mr.  Long  protested  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  not  blind 
to  the  “immense  possibilities  of  the  future.”  The  naval  authori¬ 
ties  were  carefully  investigating  all  the  problems  created 
by  the  development  of  the  submarine,  the  airship,  and  the 
aeroplane.  “The  Admiralty,  through  the  scientific  depart¬ 
ments,  are  working  regularly  and  incessantly,”  he  added,  “on 
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these  scientific  developments,  and  they  believe  that  in  these  are 
to  be  found  more  probably  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  than  ' 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  great  ship  which  has  told,  and  will 
tell  again,  when  it  comes  to  a  great  conflict,  and  when  weight  of 
metal  is  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  balance  of  victory.” 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  exactly  ten  years  ago.  Admiral 
Sir  Reginald  Bacon,  the  first  Inspecting  Captain  of  Submarines, 
in  an  address  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  foretold 
the  building  of  a  ship  of  as  great  displacement  as  H.M.S.  Hood. 
“Constructionally  there  seems  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “that  the 
larger  the  ship  the  more  likely  she  is  to  survive  the  blow  of  a 
torpedo,”  and  he  went  on  to  aver  that  “we  still  had  plenty  of 
places  where  we  could  berth  ships  100  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
Dreadnought  and  without  any  real  inconvenience.”  He  thus 
envisaged  a  ship  of  40,000  tons  displacement ;  the  Hood  displaces 
41,400  tons.  In  summing  up,  Sir  Reginald  Bacon  said  : — 

“  All  considerations  of  offence  and  defence  point  to  increase  in  size  of 
battleships  as  modern  gun  construction  advances.  But  since  the  modem 
battleship  no  longer  holds  the  supreme  position  which  in  the  old  days  made 
the  battleship  the  sole  ultimate  arbiter  of  sea  power,  it  is  improbable  that,  as 
the  torpedo  improves,  battleships,  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  any 
form  of  torpedo  craft,  will  be  built  merely  to  fight  battleships.  The  functions 
of  the  large  cruiser  will  therefore  be  assumed  by  the  battleship,  high  speed 
will  become  more  and  more  necessary,  and  armour  protection  will  be  less 
accentuated  than  at  present.*  The  link  between  the  ocean-going  destroyer 
and  the  battleship  will  become  closer;  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
huge  monsters  of  the  future  will  always  be  accompanied  by  torpedo  craft  of 
high  sea-going  speed  as  defensive  and  offensive  satellites. 

“  The  battleship  as  now  known  will  probably  develop  from  a  single  ship 
into  a  battle  unit,  consisting  of  a  large  armoured  cruiser,  with  attendant 
torpedo  craft.  Line  of  battle,  as  we  now  know  it,  will  be  radically  modified, 
and  the  fleet  action  of  the  future  will,  in  course  of  time,  develop  into  an 
aggregation  of  duels  between  opposing  battle  units.  The  tactics  of  such  units 
open  up  a  vista  of  most  exhilarating  speculation,  and  will  afford  to  the  naval 
officer  of  the  future  a  scope  for  his  tactical  skill  never  dreamed  of  by  us  or 
our  predecessors.  The  whole  future  is  pregnant  with  radical  obliteration  of 
our  present  notions  as  regards  tactics,  but  we  may  confidently  prophesy  that 
size  of  ships  and  power  of  gun  w’ill  increase  and  increase  until  war,  the  great 
arbiter  among  theories,  will  confirm  or  reconstitute  our  opinions  regarding 
naval  armaments.” 

The  greatest  naval  war  of  all  time  has  since  been  fought.  In 
the  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  H.M.S.  Hood,  and  ^ 
the  great  capital  ships  which  are  being  constructed  in  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  we  can  appreciate  the  accuracy  with  which 
Admiral  Bacon  foretold  the  course  of  naval  construction.  Ships 
even  larger  than  those  he  suggested,  to  the  amazement  of  his 
hearers,  are  now'  being  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In 

(1)  In  this  respect,  H.M.S.  Hood  and  the  American  and  Japanese  ships  belie 
Admiral  Bacon’s  prophecy. 
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this  country  naval  construction  has  for  the  time  been  arrested 
mainly  by  economic  pressure,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  the  obliteration  of  the  naval  jxjwer  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  is  content  to 
study  afresh  all  the  data  which  the  war  has  provided  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  plans  for  the  future  development  of  the  fleet  with  deliberate 
care  and  with  full  appreciation  of  the  probable  future  of  the 
submarine,  the  airship,  and  the  aeroplane.  This  country,  possess¬ 
ing  a  fleet  never  more  supreme  than  to-day,  can  afford  to  watch 
and  wait.  But  the  statements  of  the  First  Lord,  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Jellicoe,  and  the  activities  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
supply  ample  evidence  that  the  great  capital  ship  is  not  dead. 

The  other  day  it  was  reported  that  the  world  was  speedily 
coming  to  an  end — the  date  w’as  mentioned — and  a  good  many 
people  believed  the  prophecy,  just  as  they  are  willing  to  find 
justification  for  killing  the  great  capital  ship  in  fantastic  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  coming  apotheosis  of  the  submarine  and  the 
influence  which  aircraft  dropping  torpedoes  will  have  on  naval 
warfare.  Experience  has,  however,  shown,  first,  that  the  sub¬ 
marine  was  formidable  mainly  because  it  was  new,  and,  secondly, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  for  an  aeroplane  or  air¬ 
ship  to  hit  either  a  ship  of  war  or  a  ship  of  commerce  when 
steaming  at  a  moderate  speed  and  following  a  zig-zag  course. 
Moreover,  the  man-of-war  will  not  be  without  anti-aircraft  guns. 
If  the  confident  assertions  of  “  futurist  ”  enthusiasts  rested  on 
sure  foundations,  the  fate  of  our  mercantile  marine,  apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  our  w^ar  navy,  would  be  sealed  from  the  day  war 
opened,  and  we  should  be  condemned  to  starvation,  for  under  no 
practicable  scheme  could  this  country  be  fed  either  by  submersible 
craft  or  aircraft. 

There  is  no  finality  in  naval  design,  because  physical  science 
never  stands  still,  but  is  always  advancing  from  one  triumph  to 
another;  but  at  a  moment  when  H.M.S.  Hood  is  passing  into 
active  commission  this  country  may  take  some  pride  in  having 
provided  a  vessel  which  embodies  the  post-war  ideal.  The  Hood 
has  the  armament  of  a  battleship  and  the  speed  of  a  battle¬ 
cruiser,  is  practically  unsinkable,  and  carries  four  anti-aircraft 
guns,  besides  being  defended  against  bombs  and  aerial  torpedoes. 
What  the  future  may  have  in  store,  who  can  say?  But  the  prob¬ 
ability  is,  assuming  that  the  New  World  has  navies,  that  this 
new  composite  vessel  of  remarkable  powers,  on  which  upwards 
of  £6,000,000  has  been  expended,  indicates  the  line  upon  which 
naval  constructors,  reflecting  the  considered  opinion  of  the  young 
and  war-tried  sea  officers  of  to-day,  will  continue  to  work. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


FRENCH  LITERARY  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  PAST  YEAB. 

Would  a  survey  of  the  books  published  in  France  during  the 
year  1919  afford  an  accurate  idea  of  the  nation’s  activity?  Or, 
to  put  the  question  in  another  way,  would  a  librarian,  shut  up 
for  a  whole  year  in  his  library  with  nothing  but  his  books  around 
him,  be  able,  without  any  other  contact  with  the  external  world, 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  what  is  being  done  and  thought  in 
a  gfeat  civilised  country?  The  picture,  we  imagine,  would  be 
singularly  incomplete,  especially  if  the  country  in  question 
happened  to  be  France,  livery  where  one  sees  the  scars  of  the 
fearful  ordeal  through  which  she  has  passed  and  traces  of  the 
unimaginable  suffering  she  has  been  called  upon  to  endure.  How 
fares  it  with  her  at  the  present  hour?  Books,  indeed,  shed  a 
considerable  light  on  the  matter.  They  are  the  medium  adopted 
by  all  who  have  a  message  to  impart,  be  they  men  of  thought 
or  men  of  action,  or,  to  state  the  matter  more  simply,  by  all 
who  have  a  narrative  to  unfold,  a  story  to  tell,  or  a  testimony 
to  deliver.  Undoubtedly,  then,  the  books  published  during  the 
year  do  give  some  idea  of  recent  and  current  events,  and  they 
prove  how  profound  is  the  interest  which,  despite  the  heavy  task 
confronting  her  at  home,  France  is  taking  in  the  progress  of  the 
world  and  in  tho.se  great  problems  of  wdiich  the  fate  of  nations 
and  of  humanity  at  large  demands  a  prompt  solution. 

Those  who  beheld  the  Russian  Revolution  and  managed  to 
esca|3e  with  their  lives  from  the  Bolshevist  inferno  recount  their 
experiences  and  tell  of  the  scenes  of  horror  and  bloodshed  that 
were  enacted  before  their  eyes.  Such  books  throw  fitful  and 
lurid  flashes  over  the  ghastly  scene  and  awaken  in  the  reader’s 
mind  feelings  of  agonised  curiosity  and  stupefied  amazement  that 
such  outbursts  of  madness  should  stilt  be  possible  in  a  world  that 
prides  itself  on  having  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation. 
Other  countries,  too  weak  or  too  weary  to  intervene,  look  on 
helplessly  at  the  criminal  misapplication  of  political  principles 
and  theories  that  have  been  refined  and  tempered  by  centuries 
of  inquiry  and  discussion  in  the  long  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
reign  of  human  liberty.  And  now  they  behold  the  fabric  of  their  | 
dreams  foundering  in  a  welter  of  the  most  hideous  tyranny  and 
the  basest  instincts  of  the  race. 

The  war  of  class  against  class  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  no 
less  baneful  than  the  militarism  which  incites  nation  against 
nation.  Can  it  be  that  this  age  is  destined  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
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to  words  of  peace  and  love,  and  tliat  Christ’s  divine  message 
has  lost,  at  all  events  for  the  men  and  women  of  this  generation, 
its  pure  and  noble  signification  ?  From  every  war  the  antagonists 
emerge  maimed  and  impoverished,  nor  is  there  any  quarrel  in 
the  world,  be  it  the  most  futile  or  the  most  grave,  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  settlement  by  arbitration  if  it  is  approached  by 
both  parties  to  the  dispute  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  faith  and 
goodwill. 

There  are  hundreds  of  books  published  in  the  course  of  1919 
which  describe  the  Great  War,  the  suffering  it  entailed,  and  the 
results  that  have  come  of  it.  A  great  many  of  the  combatants 
jotted  down  their  impressions  during  the  long  years  of  fighting. 
These  notes  they  gathered  together  and  put  into  shape,  and  as 
we  turn  the  pages  of  the  volumes  thus  formed  we  come  upon 
passage  after  passage  of  moving  beauty  and  incomparable 
grandeur.  Of  such  books  it  would  be  imixissible  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  list,  but  we  cannot  forbear  from  mentioning  the  notes  that 
M.  P.  A.  Muenier,  the  driver  of  a  motor  ambulance,  has  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  L'Angoisse  dc  Verdun.  That 
epic  struggle,  during  which  the  whole  of  the  French  Army  was 
brought  up  in  relays  to  prevent  the  German  hordes  from  batter¬ 
ing  their  way  through  the  gate  of  France,  is  set  out  with 
marvellous  skill  in  these  arresting  pages.  At  length  victory  lighted 
on  the  banners  of  the  French,  English  and  American  troops,  and 
the  hapless  inhabitants  of  Belgium  and  France  w'ere  set  free 
from  the  tyranny  and  the  menace  that  had  hung  over  them  for 
so  long. 

Then  there  came  books  of  another  sort  :  stories  of  the  hostile 
occupation,  records  of  the  sufferings  of  the  invaded  people  and  of 
the  atrocities  committed  by  their  oppressors,  stories  of  heroism, 
and  admirable  patience.  These  books  will  afford  much  important 
material  to  the  future  historian,  and  the  readers  of  them  will 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  moral  torture  endured  by 
millions  of  innocent  people  and  to  estimate  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  .sufferings  for  which  no  Peace  Treaty  could  even  formulate, 
much  less  exact,  adequate  compensation. 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  cities  which  came  under  fire  and 
which  were  destroyed  piecemeal,  such  as  Eheims,  whose 
mutilated  cathedral,  one  of  the  glories  of  the  world,  still  rears 
aloft  its  proud  towers,  blackened  and  gnawed  by  the  flames,  in 
undying  witness  of  the  vandalism  perpetrated  by  the  barbarians 
from  beyond  the  Ehine.  All  these  martyred  cities  have  had  their 
chroniclers,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them  is  M,  Henri  Malo,  who, 
combining  the  accuracy  of  the  historian  with  the  charm  of  the 
literary  artist,  has  graphically  described  those  never-ending  bom- 
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bardments  which  imposed  so  long  and  terrible  a  trial  on  Dun¬ 
kerque,  Ville  Herolque. 

Next  summer  will  no  doubt  bring  thousands  and  thousands  of 
tourists  to  France — it  were  perhaps  better  to  say  pilgrims,  for 
the  tragic  grandeur  of  the  ruins  and  the  poignant  pathos  of  the 
cemeteries  demand  a  word  of  deeper  import  than  is  connoted  by 
“tourist.”  These  spectacles  of  an  unmeasured  woe  will,  we  hope, 
inspire  them  with  an  inflexible  resolve  to  render  the  recurrence 
of  such  horrors  for  ever  impossible.  Through  the  various  stages 
of  their  pilgrimage  they  could  not  have  a  better  guide  than  the 
beautiful  book  by  M.  Henri  Bidou,  La  Terre  Herolque,  which 
will  prove  an  indispensable  handbook  for  all  who  desire  to  visit 
the  battlefields. 

More  ambitious  is  the  task  attempted  by  those  writers  who  set 
out  to  give  a  general  history  of  the  w’ar.  Among  the  most 
successful  efforts  in  this  class  of  work  must  be  mentioned 
L'Histoire  de  la  Grande  Guerre,  by  M.  Victor  Giraud,  and  La 
Grande  Guerre  sur  le  Front  Occidental,  in  which  the  progress 
of  the  struggle  on  the  Western  front  is  set  out  with  remarkable 
.skill  by  General  Palat,  who  has  recently  published  in  the  A^iglo- 
F rench  Review  articles  of  the  greatest  interest  regarding  the  part 
played  by  Field-Marshal  French  during  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  campaign.  It  is  a  curious  fact  and  worthy  of  record  that  of 
all  the  Allied  generals  who  were  actually  engaged  in  fighting,  the 
French  are  the  only  ones  who  have,  up  to  the  present,  written 
nothing  for  publication  concerning  the  part  played  by  them.  The 
German  military  commanders  w'ere  the  first  in  the  literary  field, 
and  they  have  presented  their  cause  in  their  own  w'ay,  put  a 
gloss  on  their  defeat,  and  ascribed  the  responsibility  for  it  to  any 
and  everyone  but  themselves.  Those  who  were  in  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  the  British  forces  have  published  lengthy  volumes  which 
have  stin’ed  up  violent  controversies  and  called  forth  heated 
denials.  The  generals  who  had  command  of  the  Canadian, 
Australian  and  other  contingents  have  published  narratives  of  the 
rdles  which  they  played  and  the  battles  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Italians  and  Americans  have  followed  suit.  Neither 
Joffre  nor  Petain,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  great  leaders  who  com¬ 
manded  armies,  or  groups  of  armies,  on  the  French  front  or  in 
the  East,  not  even  Foch  himself,  have  published  a  line  on  what 
they  themselves  performed.  In  deference  to  the  laws  of  military 
discipline,  they  have  been  content  to  leave  to  others  the  task  of 
interpreting  their  actions  to  the  general  public.  Journalists  and 
authors  have  written  more  or  less  interesting  monographs  about 
them,  of  which  those  w’hich  M.  Een6  Puaux  and  Commandant 
Grasset  have  devoted  to  Foch  call  for  special  mention.  A  work 
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of  wider  scope,  which  its  author,  M.  Kaymond  Eecouly,  has 
entitled  Foch,  le  Vainqueur  de  la  Guerre,  is  not  so  narrowly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  personal  side  of  the  great  soldier.  It  w'ould  be 
impossible  to  speak  of  Foch  without  bringing  in  Clemenceatt,  and 
“the  Tiger”  has  also  had  his  biographers.  M.  Gustave  Geffroy 
and  M.  Louis  Lumet  have  produced  in  collaboration  a  work 
entitled  Clemenceau,  sa  Vie,  son  Oeuvre,  which  is  remarkably 
well  written  and  is,  moi||)ver,  adorned  by  numerous  excellent 
illustrations.  The  abolition  of  the  censorship  has  at  length  made 
it  possible  to  publish  a  certain  number  of  works  which  a  variety 
of  reasons  rendered  it  inexpedient  or  dangerous  to  bring  out 
during  the  war.  Two  of  them  deserve  special  notice.  The  first 
is  from  the  pen  of  Capitaine  Dutil,  who  gives  some  remarkably 
interesting  details  concerning  the  tanks,  or  chars  d’assaut.  His 
book  reveals  the  all-important  part  played  by  these  cuirassis  de 
terre,  or  land-ironclads,  monsters  which  that  remarkable  prophet, 
H.  G.  Wells,  imagined  years  ago  and  even  described  in  a  tale 
which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  his  volumes  of  collected  stories. 
The  other  work  although  different  in  character,  is  none  the  less 
important;  it  at  last  makes  known  La  Verite  sur  VOffetisive  du 
16  Avril  1917 — the  real  facts  about  the  offensive  of  April  16th, 
1917.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Paul  Painlevc,  formerly  War 
Minister  and  subsequently  Premier,  to  w’hom,  without  the 
smallest  justification,  people  had  freely  imputed  the  responsibility 
for  the  check  given  to  this  sanguinary  and  costly  enterprise. 
Documents  which  have  now  been  brought  to  light  prove  beyond  all 
cavil  that  the  great  mathematician,  in  whose  hands  the  direction 
of  the  war  then  lay,  has  been  the  victim  of  the  basest  calumnies. 
For  more  than  two  years  he  w'as  obliged  to  hold  his  peace  and 
to  maintain  a  silence  which  the  most  violent  and  unjustifiable 
attacks  could  not  tempt  him  to  break,  and  all  this  time  calumny 
was  busy,  stealing  in  wherever  it  could  find  an  opening,  like  a 
noisome  stream,  spreading  itself  abroad,  growing  ever  more 
ample  and  more  foul.  In  Parliament  M.  Painlevc  might  have 
publicly  vindicated  himself,  and  his  book,  which  is  based  on 
irrefutable  documents  and  figures,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
the  merits  of  the  case.  Public  men  must  needs  be  imbued  with 
lofty  virtues,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  was  put  to  a  more  severe 
test  than  M.  Painlevc,  considering  himself,  as  he  did,  bound  to 
maintain  silence  and  to  say  nothing  in  his  owm  defence  when  a 
single  word  w'ould  have  scattered  the  lying  rumours  concerning 
him  like  chaff  before  the  wdnd.  Now  we  do  him  the  tardy  justice 
to  recognise  that  it  w’as  he  who  was  the  first  to  place  the  Allied 
forces  under  a  single  command.  This  command  he  entrusted 
to  Foch,  in  whose  genius  he  rejwsed  the  fullest  confidence.  Is 
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it  permissible  to  hope  that  everyone  is  now  clear  upon  this  ^loint?  Fr 
We  doubt  it.  Basile  is  usually  right — “Eling  mud  enough,  and 
some  will  always  stick.”  we 

The  American  participation,  in  the  conflict  also  furnishes  its 
contingent  of  new  books.  They  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention  rei 
in  detail,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  they  are  all  of  first- 
rate  quality.  Eeference  must  be  made  first  and  foremost  to 
M.  Andre  Tardieu’s  L’Amerique  en'Armes.  Then  the  rd/e  of  F 
L’Armee  Americaine  dans  le  Conflit  EuropSen  is  recounted  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  De  Chambrun  and  Capitaine  Marenches.  Next 
j\I.  Alfred  Bourcier  gives  us  a  series  of  impressions  in  a  volume 
entitled  Dans  V Amerique  en  Guerre,  and,  as  curiosity  was  quickly 
aroused  concerning  the  Allies  whose  home  lay  so  many  thousand 
miles  over  the  sea,  a  host  of  works  of  a  more  general  character 
were  soon  placed  within  reach  of  the  general  public.  Amongst 
them  w’e  must  mention  the  excellent  Precis  de  VHistoire  des 
Etats-Unis  compiled  by  M.  Henri  Hovelaque. 

A  whole  literature  has  been  called  into  being  by  the  discussion 
of  the  Peace  terms.  Everyone  seems  to  have  had  advice  to  give 
on  the  complicated  questions  involved,  and  there  have  been  some 
excellent  things  wTitten  on  this  subject.  Whoever  has  followed 
the  discussion  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  Press  and  in  books 
concerning  the  arrangements  necessary  to  ensure  a  lasting  peace 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  most  practical  solutions,  the  most 
idealistic  suggestions,  have  emanated  from  France.  But  far  be 
it  from  us  to  invite  a  controversy  on  this  delicate  subject.  Three 
works  stand  out  as  especially  important  and  wnrthy  of  the 
reader’s  attention  concerning  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  its  various  . 
modifications  and  the  League  of  Nations.  These  three  works  I  )“ 
are  :  Le  Pacte  de  1919  et  la  SocUU  des  Nations,  by  M.  Leon  I 
Bourgeois ;  Le  TraiU  de  Paix,  by  M.  Louis  Barthou ;  and  Le 
Traite  de  Versailles  du  28  Juin  1919,  by  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  M.  Leon  Bourgeois 
was  several  times  Prime  Minister  of  France.  The  wnrk  which 
he  accomplished  at  the  Hague  Conference  in  favour  of  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  “Le  Pfere 
de  la  Soci^te  des  Nations  ” — the  Father  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

M.  Louis  Barthou  has  also  held  the  Premiership.  He  drafted 
the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  examining  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  it  wms  in  this  capacity 
that  he  proposed  its  ratification  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  who  is  an  eminent  historian  and  member 
of  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise,'  formerly  held  for  several  years  the 
position  of  Foreign  Minister. 

When  accounts  had  at  last  been  settled  with  the  aggressors 
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!  France  called  her  Parliament  together  again.  Among  the  men 
:  she  summoned  to  take  control  of  her  destinies  were  some  who 
f  were  new  to  politics,  but  who,  whether  as  civilians  or  as  soldiers, 

=  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  organisation  of  victory.  She 
retained  in  her  counsels  those  members  of  the  former  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  had  done  their  duty,  w'ho  had  acted  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  lofty  nature  of  the  task  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
perform.  On  the  other  hand,  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  all 
who  had  manifested  any  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  elements  of 
disorder  and  revolution.  True,  some  few  who  were  worthy  of 
readmission  to  her  deliberations  were  treated  with  scant  grati¬ 
tude,  yet  on  the  whole  a  deep  significance  attached  to  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  France.  The  representatives  who  will  sit  on  the 
municipal,  regional,  and  legislative  councils  have  already  been 
chosen.  In  a  few  weeks  the  executive  will  also  be  appointed. 
People  are  asking  whether  Monsieur  Poincare  will  be  re-elected 
as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic.  There  are  rumours  that  he 
is  not  particularly  desirous  of  resuming  the  burden.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  his  seven  years 
of  office  he  had  to  deal  with  situations  of  tragic  difficulty.  He 
beheld  France  within  an  ace  of  having  her  capital  besieged  and 
occupied  by  the  foe,  and  of  suffering  irremediable  defeat  in  the 
struggle.  Time  and  again  he  was  called  upon  to  give  utterance 
to  the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  of  his  country.  His 
speeches  showed  him  to  be  the  worthy  compeer  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  history.  The  volume  containing  his  Messages,  Dis¬ 
cours  et  Allocutions  constitutes  a  collection  of  passages  in  which 
a  lofty  idealism,  a  firm  moral  purpose  and  faith  in  the  immanent 
justice  of  his  country’s  cause  are  set  forth  in  language  that 
exhibits  French  style  at  its  best.  Before  the  war  M.  Raymond 
Poincare  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise, 
in  which  the  Bar  is  always  represented  by  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  and  the  fact  that  the  choice  lighted  upon 
him  is  an  indication  of  the  literary  repute  in  which  the  great 
advocate  was  held.  His  professional  speeches  w’ere  shining 
examples  of  forensic  eloquence.  More  than  this,  the  speeches 
he  delivered  during  the  war  were  animated  by  an  ardent 
patriotism.  Through  them  there  ever  breathed  the  spirit  that 
prompted  the  poilus  of  Verdun  to  cry,  “Ils  ne  passeront  pas” — 
They  shall  not  get  through. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  rule  of  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise  to  include 
among  its  members  men  who  have  made  themselves  famous  by 
their  achievements  in  literature  or  scholarship,  who  have  made 
a  profession  of  Arts  and  Letters.  But  it  also  reserves  some  of 
its  forty  seats  for  men  who  have  attained  distinction  in  other 
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domains,  men  of  action,  soldiers,  politicians,  clerics,  diplomats 
and  great  administrators,  and  all,  no  matter  what  their  vocation 
have  this  distinction  in  common,  they  are  all  great  Frenchmen. 
Among  these  illustrious  citizens  the  brothers  Paul  and  Jules 
Gambon  enjoy  the  esteem  and  respect  of  everyone.  A  country 
honours  itself  by  honouring  its  great  servants.  M.  Paul 

Gambon,  the  present  French  Ambassador  in  London,  greatly 
prides  himself  on  his  membership  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques.  His  brother  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Acad^mie  Fran^aise.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  elaborate  ambas¬ 
sadorial  uniform,  they  both  have  the  right  to  w’ear  the  famous 
garb  with  the  green  palms  which  was  designed  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  and  which  has  been  made  the  object  of  so  much 
raillery  and  sarcasm,  but  which  nevertheless,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  is  one  of  the  few  uniforms  that  are  not  also  a  livery. 
M.  Jules  Gambon,  in  a  work  which  he  entitles  Le  Gouvernemnt 
General  de  VAlgirie,  has  related  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in 
the  history  of  France.  M.  Jules  Gambon  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Algeria  in  1891,  a  post  he  relinquished  in 
1897  to  become  Ambassador  at  Washington.  Thence  he  went  to 
Madrid  in  1901,  and  thereafter,  in  1907,  to  Berlin.  He  was  still 
there  in  1914,  when  he  quitted  the  German  capital  amid  the  jeers 
and  insults  of  the  infuriated  mob.  Under  his  administration 
Algeria  entered  upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  and  so  well 
have  his  successors  continued  the  liberal  traditions  which  owe  to 
him  their  inauguration  or  development  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  vast  North  African  colony  is  ripe  for  political  and  economic 
union  with  the  mother  country. 

M.  Jules  Gambon’s  work  shows  wh^t  a  great  public  servant 
can  jierform  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country,  for  the 
advancement  of  civilisation  and  the  enlightenment  of  backward 
races.  As  we  read  these  chapters  we  are  conscious  how  profound 
a  sense  of  duty  animates  those  men  who  have  served  the  Third 
Republic,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  they  are  serving  a 
Government  whose  guiding  principles  are  Liberty  and  Fraternity. 
It  was  men  trained  by  masters  such  as  these  who  formed  those 
armies  whose  courage  nothing  could  daunt,  whose  spirit  nothing 
could  quell. 

Nor  in  the  civil  domain  were  examples  lacking  to  inspire  us 
with  a  longing  to  rival  the  virtues  of  our  forbears.  The  various 
volumes  of  collected  articles  in  which  M.  Maurice  Barrfes  has 
essayed  to  define  VAme  Franqaise  et  la  Guerre — the  Spirit  of 
France  and  the  War — indicate  how  French  w’orth  and  French 
courage  revealed  themselves  to  those  who,  even  in  France  itself, 
were  so  blind  as  to  have  lost  faith  in  them.  Doubtless  M. 
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Maurice  Barres  has  analysed  with  much  insight  the  various 
manifestations  of  the  French  national  spirit,  but  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  it  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  at  impartiality, 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  setting  forth  with  due  completeness,  and 
in  many  respects  his  books  fall  short  of  their  writer’s  aim.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  them  with  La  Decomposition  du 
Socialisme  Allemand — The  Decay  of  German  Socialism — which 
Professor  Charles  Andler,  of  the  Sorbonne,  sets  forth  with  such 
merciless  and  convincing  clearness.  Himself  a  Socialist,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andler  is  one  of  the  greatest  French  authorities  on  Ger¬ 
many,  of  which  he  possesses  a  curiously  intimate  knowledge  and 
of  which,  in  the  days  before  the  war,  he  openly  professed  his 
admiration. 

We  do  not  say  that  everything  is  perfect  in  France,  and  we 
get  an  idea  of  some  things  in  which  reform  is  urgently  needed 
when  we  read  M.  Henry  Leyret’s  Le  Gouvernement  et  le  Parle- 
ment.  The  author  was  private  secretary  to  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  formerly  Prime  Minister  and  one  of  the  ablest  states¬ 
men  to  whom  the  fortunes  of  the  Eepublic  have  ever  been 
entrusted.  With  such  a  chief  to  inspire  him  M.  Leyret  also 
acquired  that  sense  of  duty  and  devotion  to  the  common  weal 
which  has  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  so  many  great 
Frenchmen.  Since  those  days  he  has  played  the  part  of  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  political  arena,  and  never  has  there  been  a  better 
informed  or  more  profound  commentator  on  political  topics  and 
events.  His  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  desire  to 
make  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  republican  France,  their 
working,  their  defects,  and  the  reforms  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  adapt  themselves  more  readily,  more  automatically,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  ceaseless  evolution  of  ideas.  The  new  Parliament 
will  be  called  upon  to  discuss  these  reforms,  and  M.  Henry 
Leyret’s  book  will  prove  an  invaluable  guide  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  following  the  debates  on  the  question  with  intelligent 
interest. 

While  the  political  and  economic  life  of  France,  thrown  into 
temporary  confusion  by  Germany’s  savage  onslaught,  is  getting 
back  to  the  normal,  her  intellectual  activities  have  been  more 
pronounced  than  ever.  They  had  indeed  never  been  interrupted, 
for  ever  since  the  existence  of  men  with  the  capacity  for  thought 
nothing  has  availed  to  prevent  them  from  using  their  brains. 
The  utmost  the  censorship  was  able  to  do  was  to  impose  restric¬ 
tions  which  patriotic  motives  compelled  one  to  respect,  indeed, 
while  longing  all  the  time  for  the  return  of  the  days  when  that 
freedom  of  expression  which  democracies  hold  so  dear  should 
be  once  more  restored  to  its  pride  of  place.  When  we  speak  here 
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of  intellectual  activities,  we  refer  more  especially  to  those  forms 
of  composition  which  are  usually  included  under  the  headings 
Fiction,  Poetry,  Criticism,  History  ;  in  short,  everything  that  may 
be  classed  as  Literature.  Clearly  the  war  has  brought  forth 
books  which,  but  for  it,  would  never  have  seen  the  light,  and  has 
made  writers  of  men  who  in  time  of  peace  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  taking  to  the  pen,  because  they  would  have  had  nothing 
special  to  relate.  They  would  have  been  absorbed  in  their  own 
occupations,  business,  commerce,  or  administrative  work,  where 
they  would  have  had  no  inclination  to  take  to  authorship.  But 
now  we  are  going  to  speak  of  professional  authors,  of  men  and 
women  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  writing  as  a  fine  art  or 
to  literary  scholarship.  Let  us  first  of  all  give  our  attention 
to  the  novelists,  though  our  survey  of  this  field  must  perforce 
be  rapid  and  by  no  means  complete  or  exhaustive.  We  shall,  of 
course,  keep  our  own  personal  predilections  in  the  background, 
our  only  desire  here  being  to  give  our  readers  some  indication 
of  the  outstanding  works  that  have  been  published  in  the  realm 
of  fiction  during  the  past  year.  There  are  people  to  whom  the 
names  of  M.  Rend  Bazin,  for  example,  or  M.  Paul  Bourget  are 
anathema,  while  others  deem  that  there  are  no  writers  in  the 
w’orld  to  compare  with  them.  We  take  no  sides  in  the  dispute, 
but  merely  record  the  fact  that  no  new  work  has  been  produced 
by  M.  Rene  Bazin,  whereas  M.  Paul  Bourget  has  just  published, 
for  the  delectation  of  his  admirers,  a  romance  entitled  Laurence 
Albani.  It  is  written  in  M.  Bourget’s  familiar  style,  but  it  is 
briefer  than  usual,  a  circumstance  doubtless  not  unconnected  with 
the  paper  shortage.  It  wall  afford  our  readers  no  less  interest 
to  learn  that  Anatole  France  has  not  yet  been  able  to  give  us  a 
continuation  of  his  delightful  Petit  Pierre,  an  English  version 
of  which,  by  J.  Lewds  May,  joint  editor  of  the  bilingual  monthly, 
the  Anglo-French  Review,  is  shortly  to  be  added  to  John  Lane’s 
authorised  series  of  translations  of  the  master’s  works.  We  hear, 
however,  from  a  highly  credible  source  that  we  shall  shortly  be 
revelling  in  the  promised  sequel.  May  w^e  soon  hail  its  advent! 

It  is  not  without  some  misgivings  that  I  venture  to  embark  on 
the  ocean  of  fiction.  For  a  long  time — maybe  it  is  so  still- 
foreigners  used  to  look  askance  at  anything  in  a  yellow  cover. 
They  thought  it  was  a  sure  indication  that  something  unseemly, 
something  that  could  only  be  read  “behind  the  arras,”  so  to 
si)eak,  was  to  be  found  within  it.  No  greater  mistake  was  ever 
made.  Thousands  of  articles  and  hundreds  of  books  have  been 
written  on  the  matter.  Morality  in  art  is  a  delicate  subject,  not 
so  much  in  itself  as  on  account  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
people  who  treat  of  it.  Shakespeare  has  received  the  attentions 
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of  the  expurgator,  and  the  Catholic  Church  has  forbidden  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  at  all  events  of  the  Old  Testament.  Let 
us,  then,  say  that  the  French  have  a  Shakespearean  and  Biblical 
way  of  treating  the  problems  of  life  and  morals,  and  let  that  be 
the  end  of  it.  Among  the  books  I  am  about  to  mention  there 
are,  I  dare  say,  some  which  would  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek 
of  the  immortal  Thomas  Bowdler,  but  I  am  sure  they  are  no 
broader  than  Shakespeare  and  certainly  not  so  broad  as  the  Bible. 
Then,  again,  when  a  foreigner  reads  a  French  book,  let  him 
beware  of  forming  too  hasty  a  judgment.  Let  him  not,  “mounted 
upon  the  airy  stilts”  of  his  lofty  prejudices,  condemn  a  book 
which  is  perhaps  written  with  a  high  moral  purpose.  The  French 
have  been  praised  because  they  have  the  moral  courage  to  look 
facts  in  the  face,  and  from  those  facts  to  draw  a  high  moral  lesson. 
Zola’s  perpetual  aim  was  to  issue  a  warning  of  the  dangers 
involved  in  giving  way  to  the  baser  passions,  such  as  alcoholism, 
sexual  vice,  in  a  word,  the  seven  deadly  sins.  His  constant  object 
was  to  show  that  those  who  indulged  in  them  were  bound  to  come 
to  hopeless  grief.  Before  we  condemn  our  neighbours  let  us 
remember  what  Pascal  said  :  “What  is  truth  on  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  a  lie  on  the  other.” 

But  let  us  get  back  to  our  novelists.  French  gallantry  demands 
that  I  should  first  of  all  mention  Madame  Colette  Yver  and  her 
Cousins  Riches.  The  other  Colette,  the  lady  who  is  known  simply 
as  Colette,  has  given  us  nothing  this  year,  but  anyone  who 
wishes  to  know  to  what  heights  of  excellence  a  great  woman 
writer  can  attain  should  ask  his  bookseller  for  her  previous  works 
and  notably  her  inimitable  stories  of  dogs  and  cats.  Nor  has 
Madame  Rachilde  favoured  us  w'ith  any  new  product  of  her 
talented  pen  for  whole  months  past,  but  a  new  volume,  we  hear, 
may  be  shortly  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Louis  Dumur, 
the  author  of  those  exquisite  tales  of  Genevan  life,  such  as  Les 
Trots  Demoiselles  du  Ptre  Maire,  has  wTitten  a  powerful  and 
vigorous  novel  entitled  Nach  Paris,  w’hich  tells  the  story  of  a 
Boche  who  took  part  in  the  dash  on  Paris.  It  should  be  read 
through  from  cover  to  cover,  without  flinching,  because  it  is  true  ; 
and  then — well,  set  your  teeth  and  clench  your  fists,  for  there 
are  some  crimes  too  horrible  for  human  nature  to  forgive.  In 
Grandgotijon  M.  Bene  Benjamin  has  drawn  an  unforgettable 
portrait  of  a  “Cuthbert,”  and  he  has  also  whetted  his  satire  on 
the  men  of  law,  parasites  and  plunderers,  in  his  Le  Palais  et  ses 
gens  de  Justice. 

There  is  originality  in  M.  Louis  Chadourne’s  Le  Maitre  du 
Ravire,  and  originality  and  the  personal  touch  to  boot  in  M. 
Henri  Bachelin’s  Le  Village,  M.  Binet-Valmer’s  Lucien,  M. 
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Victor  Goedorp’s  Le  Rempart,  M.  Emile  Henriot’s  Valentin 
M.  Henri  Duvernois’  Edgar,  M.  Gaston  Cherau’s  Le  Monstre 
M.  Andre  Maurois’  Ni  Ange  ni  Bite,  M.  Edmond  Jaloux’s  Let 
Amours  Perdues,  M.  Charles  Darennes’  Les  Conquerants  d'ldoks 
Jeanne  Landre’s  Madame  Poche,  Paul  Wenz’s  Le  Pays  de  leurs 
Peres,  Leon  Worth’s  Clavel  chez  les  Majors,  and  A.  T’Serteven’s 
Les  Sept  Parmi  les  Hommcs,  and  I  might  go  on  to  quote  a  score 
of  others. 

The  poets  seem  to  have  been  less  productive.  Some  of  the 
best  of  them  have  not  broken  silence — Henri  de  Eegnier  and 
Francis  Vi^ld  Griffin  among  others — and  the  “Blind  Fury”  has 
for  ever  sealed  the  lips  of  Emile  Verhaeren  in  whom  the  violation 
of  his  country  by  the  Huns  had  called  forth  a  lyrical  outcry  of 
poignant  and  incomparable  beauty.  Only  he  on  whom  had  been 
bestowed  the  title  of  “Prince  of  Poets,”  to  wit,  Paul  Fort,  has 
continued  to  pour  forth  his  Ballades  Franqaises  so  charming  in 
their  inexhaustible  diversity.  He  has  given  us  three  volumes  of 
them — Les  Chansons  d  la  Gauloise,  Les  Enchanteurs,  and  Barbe 
Bleue,  Jeanne  d’Arc  et  mes  Amours.  Since  he  has  taken  to 
babbling  those  childish  litanies  of  his  and  become  a  worshipper 
at  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  Francis  Jammes  has 
lost  that  insight  into  the  everyday  life  of  men  and  women  that 
gave  so  great  a  value  to  his  poems.  As  for  Paul  Claudel,  whom 
one  must  admire  under  penalty  of  passing  for  a  Boeotian,  he  is 
suffering  from  a  kind  of  amorphism  complicated  with  Catholic 
mysticism  which  makes  his  work  about  as  great  a  puzzle  as  a 
cubist  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  agreeable  ease  that  we  are  able 
to  follow  Les  Seniiers  dans  la  Montague,  traced  by  M.  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  our  European  Emerson.  More  recent,  vigorous,  and 
singularly  original  is  the  w^ork  of  M.  Georges  Duhamel  which  the 
Mercure  de  France  was  the  means  of  revealing — and,  indeed,  a 
revelation  it  was.  From  his  pen  come  two  books  of  poignant 
interest  :  La  Possession  du  Monde  and  Les  Entretiens  dans  le 
tumulte. 

Biography  is  a  department  in  which  the  English  flatter  them¬ 
selves  they  are  past  masters,  and  in  truth  they  have  to  their  credit 
some  incomparable  examples  of  the  art ;  but  the  French  seem  to 
possess  in  a  greater  degree  the  faculty  of  depicting  a  man  "in 
his  habit  as  he  lived.”  They  have  a  way  of  eliminating  the 
superfluous  and  of  only  including  in  the  picture  just  so  much  as 
is  necessary  to  paint  a  living,  speaking  portrait,  bringing  withal 
to  their  task  all  the  knowledge  and  research  requisite  to  the 
production  of  a  thoroughly  sound  and  reliable  piece  of  work.  In 
this  category  we  place  the  fine  monograph  of  M.  Charles  Bouvet 
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on  Les  Couperins,  organistes  de  Saint  Gervais.  The  church 
of  Saint  Gervais  has  rich  musical  traditions,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental.  Every  Easter  week  lovers  of  religious  music  come 
from  far  and  wide  to  listen  to  its  glorious  services.  It  was  in 
this  church  that  many  people  met  their  deaths  on  Good  Friday, 
1918,  when  a  shell  from  Big  Bertha  struck  one  of  the  pillars, 
with  the  result  that  a  portion  of  the  roof  came  crashing  on  to 
the  congregation.  Since  w'e  are  on  the  subject  of  music,  we  must 
refer,  cn  passant,  to  the  admirable  Essais  sur  V6motion  musicale, 
by  M.  Camille  Mauclair,  and  the  collected  correspondence  of 
Hector  Berlioz  le  musicien  errant  1842-1852,  edited  by  M.  Julien 
Tiersot.  The  letters  in  this  volume  relate  to  the  most  moving 
and  sorrowful  period  in  Berlioz’s  career,  years  when  disappoint¬ 
ment  fell  heavily  upon  him,  when  his  days  were  embittered  by 
the  non-success  of  his  Damnation  de  Faust,  now  universally 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Theophile  Gautier, 
Jules  Janin,  Balzac  were  his  principal  correspondents. 

The  annals  of  literature  abound  in  mysteries,  and  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  question — w^e  might  almost  call  it  Affaire  Shake¬ 
speare” — is  still  a  long  way  from  being  settled.  One  of  the 
most  important  contributions  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject 
for  a  long  time  past  is  a  work  in  two  volumes  entitled  Sous  le 
Masque  de  William  Shakespeare,  by  Abel  Lefranc,  Professor  of 
French  Literature  at  the  College  de  France,  Directeur  de  I’Ecole 
Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  (Sorbonne),  President  de  la  Soci^te 
des  Etudes  Eabelaisiennes,  etc.,  etc.  “Professor  Lefranc’s  work 
will  be  found  to  mark  a  new  era  in  Shakespearean  controversy,” 
says  Sir  George  Greenwood  in  the  Anglo-French  Review.  In  a 
recent  letter  received  by  us  from  Professor  Lefranc  he  stated 
that  a  third  volume  on  the  Shakespeare  mystery  was  about  to 
see  the  light.  It  will  be  abundantly  stocked  with  fresh  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  traditional  doctrine.  Meanwhile  the  Professor 
has  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  works  of 
Andre  Chenier. 

A  proof  that  a  good  biography  need  not  necessarily  he  a  long 
one  is  afforded  by  M.  Andre  Fontainas  who,  in  La  Vie  d' Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  has  given  us  a  little  masterpiece  in  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  brief  pages.  The  author,  who  is  a  poet, 
historian,  and  art  critic,  belongs  to  a  generation  of  writers  and 
critics  who,  with  St^phane  Mallarme  as  their  centre,  used  to 
regard  Edgar  Allan  Poe  as  one  of  those  geniuses  at  whose  shrine 
it  was  meet  to  burn  the  incense  of  their  admiration.  He  has  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  American  author,  and  his 
biography  fills  a  gap,  inasmuch  as  Professor  Ijauvri^re’s  volu¬ 
minous  work  is  not  easily  accessible  to  the  reader. 
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It  is  time  to  bring  this  survey  to  an  end,  but  we  must  not 
conclude  without  recommending  to  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  French  language  in  its  vital,  living  form  the  admirable 
studies  of  military  and  provincial  slang  by  Professor  Albert 
Dauzat.  On  the  other  hand,  all  who  wish  to  improve  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  French  literature  during  the  past  thirty  years  will  find 
it  very  profitable  to  read  M.  Alfred  Poizat’s  Le  Symholisme,  de 
Baudelaire  d  Claudel.  What,  after  all,  is  symbolism  but  a  label 
which  critics,  for  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  in  discussion, 
and  often  as  a  mark  of  contemptuous  condemnation,  applied  to 
writers,  poets,  and  artists  of  the  most  divergent  talents  and 
tendencies.  They  had,  indeed,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  no 
other  connecting-link  between  them  than  that  they  published 
their  works  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  which,  founded  in  1672, 
was  revived  in  1889  by  a  group  of  young  men  whose  manuscripts 
were  unfailingly  rejected  by  the  editors  of  other  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  The  Mercure  at  first  boasted  only  thirty-two  pages 
and  appeared  once  a  month.  In  less  than  ten  years  the  number 
of  pages  had  increased  tenfold.  It  now  came  out  every  fortnight, 
and  its  circulation  w’ent  on  increasing  steadily.  When  war  broke 
out  it  ceased  to  appear  for  seven  months,  then  it  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  with  two  hundred  and  tw’enty-four  pages,  while  from 
December  16th  onwards  it  will  be  still  further  increased  by  the 
addition  of  sixty-four  new  pages,  with  that  series  of  monthly 
chroniques  W’hich  was  so  unique  and  indispensable  a  guide  to 
all  who  aspire  to  keep  themselves  au  courant  with  the  trend  and 
development  of  ideas. 

Peace  year  in  France  is  drawing  to  an  end  amid  signs  of  the 
happiest  augury.  The  elections  clearly  show'  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  are  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  In  the 
realm  of  economics  the  outlook  is  no  less  reassuring.  The  factories 
are  getting  to  work  again,  and  the  quantity  of  articles  produced  by 
them  is  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  agricultural  and  wine¬ 
growing  districts  promise  a  yield  on  a  scale  not  very  far  short 
of  the  pre-war  standard.  The  people  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
former  love  of  thrift.  The  amount  deposited  in  the  savings 
bank,  per  period  of  ten  days,  has  increased  from  5  million  francs 
in  1913  to  35  millions  at  the  present  date.  Finally,  in  the  world 
of  thought,  the  intellect  is  more  active  than  ever.  Those  who 
know  France  and  saw  how  she  strove  during  the  war  to  repel 
the  invader,  and  how,  since  the  Armistice,  she  is  striving  to 
make  good  her  losses,  entertain  no  shallow  of  doubt  that  she 
is  entering  on  an  era  of  glorious  renaissance. 

Henry  D.  Davray. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 

(1)  The  Arab  Question. 

However  severe  may  be — and  is — the  pressure  of  our  domestic 
!  problems,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  situation 

!  in  Asia  generally  shows  no  improvement,  but  on  the  contrary  has 

become  more  threatening,  the  growing  menace  to  the  British 
Empire  in  particular  being  very  distinctly  noticeable.  The 
Middle  East  is  in  ferment,  and  so  is  the  Far  East.  The  long  delay 
in  reaching  a  settlement  with  Turkey  is  obviously  a  reason  to  some 
extent  for  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  the  former  region,  and 
the  same  unfortunate  delay  has  been  attended  by  a  somewhat 
marked  reaction  on  India,  where  Mahommedan  opinion  appears  to 
have  crystallised  in  the  demand  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  should 
remain  at  Constantinople  as  Caliph  and  “Commander  of  the 
Faithful.”  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  concern 
for  the  Grand  Turk  on  the  part  of  the  Mahommedans  of  India  is 
of  recent  origin.  But  Turkey  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  the 
deeply  troubled  situation  in  Asia — that  is  to  be  found  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  triumphs  of  the  Red  Armies  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia.  As  last  year  closed  the  Bolshevists 
were  in  effect  victorious  almost  everywhere.  The  promising 
effort  of  Yudenitch  had  gone  down  in  disaster  before  them,  but 
that  has  proved  the  least  of  their  successes.  They  have  heavily 
defeated  both  Koltchak  and  Denikin,  and  these  are  the  defeats  that 
matter.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Bolshevist  victories  over  General 
Denikin  in  the  area  above  and  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  have 
as  their  natural  consequence  the  opening  up  to  Red  assault, 
whether  by  arms  or  propaganda,  of  the  western  side  of  the  Middle 
East  by  way  of  Caucasia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  successes  of 
the  Bolshevists  against  Admiral  Koltchak  in  Siberia,  and  their 
advance  in  Trans-Caspia  to  the  frontier  of  Persia,  combined  with 
their  intrigues  in  Afghanistan  and  among  the  tribes  north  of  it, 
have  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Middle  East  and  India 
on  the  North.  And  this  contact,  it  w'ould  seem  to  be  inevitable, 
means  conflict,  for  by  its  nature  Bolshevism  is  aggressive  or  it  is 
nothing;  it  aims  at  the  conquest  of  the  world,  not  alone  of  w’hat 
was  Russia.  With  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India,  actually  or 
virtually,  in  her  hands.  Great  Britain  will  be  called  on  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  conflict,  if  it  develops.  The  situation  is  dangerous. 
While  the  general  position  in  Asia  is  thus  grave,  there  is,  happily, 
one  bright  spot.  The  problem  of  Syria,  which  only  a  few  months 
VOL.  evil.  N.S.  K* 
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ago  looked  formidable  and  likely  to  embroil  the  French  and  our¬ 
selves,  may  be  regarded  as  solved. 

In  an  article  entitled  “The  New  Middle  East  in  the  Making,” 
which  was  published  in  this  Eeview  for  October  last,  the  writer, 
after  discussing  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement,  signed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  August,  went  on  to  consider  the  Arab  question,  together 
with  some  of  the  problems  that  question  involved,  among  them 
being  the  fate  of  Syria.  Since  the  article  was  written  further 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  various  books  dealing 
with  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  by  statements,  official  or 
otherwise,  in  the  Press,  and  by  the  despatches  of  Sir  Reginald 
Wingate,  which  appeared  in  December  last  and  gave  an  account 
in  considerable  detail  of  the  operations  in  Arabia  of  the  Hedjaz 
Arabs  who  ultimately,  with  other  Arabs,  co-operated  with  Lord 
Allenby  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
Sir  Reginald  was  General  Officer  in  Command  of  the  operations 
in  the  Hedjaz,  and  much  of  the  information  he  supplied  was  new. 
The  Arab  campaign  opened  on  June  9,  1916,  Mecca  and  Jeddah 
being  captured  wdthin  a  month.  The  attack  on  Medina,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  failure,  the  Arabs  had  to  retreat,  and  the  Turks  in 
their  turn  moved  on  to  the  re-taking  of  Medina,  but  in  this  they 
were  unsuccessful  because  they  were  diverted  from  their  objec¬ 
tive  by  the  raiding  of  the  Hedjaz  railway  by  the  Arab  forces  under 
the  Emir  Feisal  and  his  brothers.  Many  of  these  raids  were  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Colonel  (then  Captain)  T.  E.  LawTence,  who  also, 
w'hen  a  captain,  “brilliantly  planned  and  executed.”  the  opera¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Akaba.  A  fascinating  Life 
of  Lawrence,  by  Lowell  Thomas,  is  now  running  serially  in  the 
Strand  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  “The  Uncrowned  King  of 
Arabia,”  and  this  provides  still  further  information  of  interest  and 
value.  At  the  outset  of  their  revolt  against  the  Turks  the  Arabs 
were  victorious  because  they  took  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  it 
is  clear  that  later  they  would  not  have  been  successful  had  not 
the  Allies,  mainly  the  British,  come  pow'erfully  to  their  assist¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Lowell  Thomas  writes  : — 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  munitions,  the  revolutionary  Arabs  ran  out  of 
supplies  after  their  first  success,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  have  gone  on  if  the  Allies — particularly  Great  Britain — had  not  come  to 
their  rescue.  The  British  not  only  sent  supplies  to  the  Arabs,  but  gave  them 
important  military  encouragement;  they  sent  them  a  number  of  their  most 
brilliant  young  oflBcers  to  co-operate  with  the  Arabs  and  offer  them 
suggestions.* 

Among  these  officers  was  Lawrence,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Low'ell  Thomas,  it  was  Lawrence  who  brought  about  the  unifica- 

(l)  Strand  Magazine,  January,  1920,  p.  46. 
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tion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  struggle  against  the  Turks— it  had  been 
understood  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  Emir  Feisal.  Mr. 
Lowell  Thomas  says  (with  some  pardonable  exaggeration  per¬ 
haps)  of  this  really  wonderful  achievement  : — 

The  spectacular  achievements  of  Thomas  Edward  Lawrence,  the  young 
Oxford  graduate,  are  still  unknown  except  to  a  handful  of  his  associates.  Yet 
'  quietly,  without  any  theatrical  headlines  or  fanfare  of  trumpets,  he  brought 
!  the  disunited  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia  into  a  unified  campaign  against  their 
Turkish  oppressors — a  difficult  and  splendid  stroke  of  policy  which  caliphs, 
fitatesmen  and  sultans  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  centuries  of  effort. 

;  Lawrence  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Bedouin  Army  of  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz,  drove  the  Turks  from  Arabia,  and  restored  the  caliphate  (sic)  to  the 
;  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  Allenby  liberated  Palestine,  the  Holy  Land  of 
Jews  and  Christians;  Lawrence  freed  Arabia,  the  Holy  Land  of  millions  of 
Mahommedans.^ 

After  reading  this,  one  may  be  excused  wondering  whether 
Lawrence  was  responsible  for  revivifying  the  idea  of  a  great  Arab 
Empire — the  idea  that  had  impressed  itself  on  the  Emir  Feisal, 
and  of  which  he  has  been  the  exponent  and  advocate.  Early  in 
October  last  the  Emir,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Jewish 
Chronicle,  said,  after  stating  that  from  the  Arab  standpoint, 
Palestine  was  an  Arab  province  and  not  a  separate  country,  that 
the  intention  of  the  Arab  leaders  was  to  build  up  an  Arab  Empire, 
which  would  include,  as  a  minimum,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine.  “From  that  we  cannot  recede,”  he  added;  “there  is 
not  an  Arab  throughput  the  world  who  would  not  resent  any 
whittling  down  of  this  our  minimum  claim.”  When  he  was  told 
that  nearly  all  Jewry,  relying  on  the  famous  declaration  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  expected  the  setting  up  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewdsh  National 
Home,  which  would  develop  in  time  into  a  Jewish  State,  the 
Emir  replied  that  such  an  expectation  was  not  in  consonance  with 
the  Arab  programme.  At  the  same  time,  he  appealed  for  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  Jews,  who,  like  the  Arabs,  were 
Semites,  in  the  formation  of  the  Arab  Empire — in  which  case  a 
concentration  of  Jews  in  Palestine  might  make  of  that  land  a 
“Jewish  sub-province  of  the  Arab  Kingdom.”  In  a  word,  he 
made  it  perfectly  apparent  that  he  regarded  Palestine  as  Arab. 
His  attitude  naturally  was  disconcerting  to  the  Zionists  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  look  for  the  complete  restoration  of  Palestine  to  the 
Jews.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some 
Zionists  in  Palestine  are  represented  as  having  offended  the 
natives  by  the  arrogance  of  their  bearing,  and  that  they  have 
excited  the  suspicion  that  there  is  a  design  on  the  part  of  the 
Zionists  to  supplant  the  peasants,  the  present  proprietors,  in  the 
possession  of  their  lands.  Further,  Christians  and  Mahomme- 
(1)  Strand  Magazine,  January,  1920,  p.  42. 
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dans  are  declared  to  unite  in  denouncing  these  Zionists ;  numbers 
even  of  the  Jews,  resident  or  long-settled  in  the  country,  are  re¬ 
ported  as  regarding  with  disfavour  the  political  activities  of  these 
intrusive  co-religionists  of  theirs.  Be  these  things  as  they  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Emir  Feisal’s  uncompromising  state¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  Arab  claim  to  Palestine  vastly  perturbed 
the  Zionists  generally,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  get  him  to 
modify  the  position  he  had  takm  up. 

In  November  last  the  English  Zionist  Federation  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  London  to  celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  letter.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  announced  that  he  had  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Emir,  from  which  it  appeared  there  had  been 
some  misapprehension.  The  Emir  had  understood  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  define  his  attitude  tow^ards  the  immediate  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  complete  Jewish  State  in  Palestine.  But,  said  Mr. 
Samuel,  all  Zionists  recognised  such  a  step  as  impracticable,  and 
no  responsible  Zionist  leader  had  suggested  it.  Admittedly,  the 
placing  of  a  majority  (Arab  and  other  non-Jewish  inhabitants  of 
the  Holy  Land)  under  the  rule  of  a  minority,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  democracy,  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  complete  Jewish  State  in 
Palestine.  Mr.  Samuel  said  that  the  Zionists  desired  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  immigration,  Jewish  land  settlement,  the  conces¬ 
sion  to  Jewish  authorities  of  many  of  the  public  works  of  which 
the  country  stood  so  much  in  need,  Jewish  cultural  development, 
and  the  fullest  measure  of  local  self-government  in  order  that  the 
country  might  become  a  purely  self-governing  commonwealth. 
Later  in  his  speech  he  declared  that  “the  creation  of  a  Zionist 
Palestine  coincided  with  the  fundamental  objects  of  British 
policy,”  and  this  is  true.  The  plan  has  been  and  still  is  to  con¬ 
stitute  Palestine  as  a  separate  political  unit,  with  Great  Britain 
as  mandatory  supervising  the  carrying  out  of  the  Zionists’  schemes 
for  organising  a  National  Home  for  the  Jews.  But  unless  the 
Emir  was  absolutely  misreported  in  the  interview  mentioned 
above,  this  plan  was  not  and  cannot  be  looked  on  with  favour 
by  him  and  the  other  Arab  leaders.  Their  new  Arab  Empire  was 
to  include  Palestine,  as  w'ell  as  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and,  of 
course,  Arabia.  British  policy  regarding  Palestine  has  not  under¬ 
gone  any  alteration,  and  still  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  people.  But  Great  Britain  must  see  that  all  races 
in  that  country  receive  fair  treatment  and  that  existing  rights 
are  respected.  There  must  be  no  arbitrary,  harsh  Zionising  of 
the  Holy  Land.  It  seems,  however,  as  certain  as  anything  can 
be  in  these  uncertain  times  that  Palestine  will  not  form  a  pro- 
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vince  of  an  Arab  P^mpire,  and  that  this  part  of  the  Emir’s  dream 
must  go. 

With  the  problem  of  Palestine  eliminated  from  the  Arab  ques¬ 
tion,  the  problem  of  Syria  comes  up  next  for  consideration.  Apart 
from  the  religious  associations  connected  with  the  Holy  Land, 
Syria  is  far  more  important  than  Palestine,  which  is  a  poverty- 
stricken,  small  country,  much  of  it  infertile,  though  capable  of 
development.  If  the  Lebanon  be  left  out,  as  would  appear  to  be 
the  case  in  the  settlement  which  has  been  adumbrated  in  the 
Press,  Syria  is  even  more  predominantly  Arab  than  Palestine, 
and  it  has  much  larger  opportunities.  Along  the  coast,  on  which 
are  the  harbours  of  Beirut  and  Alexandretta,  the  latter  of  which 
will  probably  become  a  great  port,  the  population  is  very  mixed, 
but  in  the  interior  the  cities — Damascus,  Homs,  Hama,  and 
Aleppo — with  the  areas  surrounding  them  are  Arab.  Indeed, 
Damascus  is  an  Arab  capital,  and  from  it  the  Hedjaz  railway  ex¬ 
tends  southward  well  into  Arabia  proper.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
unnatural  that  the  Emir  Feisal  and  the  other  Arab  leaders  who 
support  him  should  make  Damascus  the  centre  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Arab  Empire  of  which  they  dream — or  dreamt.  But 
just  as  other  interests  intervene  in  Palestine  to  prevent  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  that  dream,  so  do  other  interests  intervene  in  Syria  with 
the  same  result.  The  w'hole  w^orld  is  aware  that  these  other 
interests  in  Syria  are  the  interests  of  France ;  this  is  not  a  new 
thing,  for  it  has  been  recognised  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
well  understood  that  in  that  part  of  the  world  France  would 
possess  the  land  after  it  passed  from  the  Turks.  When  King 
Hussein,  of  the  Hedjaz,  then  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca,  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  British  to  revolt  against  the  Turks,  he  was 
assured  that,  conditional  on  that  revolt  taking  place,  the  British 
would  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Arabs  in  the  territory 
south  of  latitude  37  deg.,  except  in  the  Baghdad — Basra  areas 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  also  except  in  the  regions  where  Great 
Britain  was  not  free  to  act  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
France  (the  italics  are  the  writer’s).  It  is  plain  from  this,  which 
is  quoted  more  or  less  literally  from  a  letter  of  Colonel  Lawrence 
published  in  the  Times,  September  8,  1919,  that  the  Arab  leaders 
knew  from  the  outset  that  Great  Britain  stood  by  France  with 
regard  to  her  claims  to  Syria ;  they  could  be  in  no  doubt  about 
it,  though  they  might  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  precisely  these  claims 
were. 

What  these  claims  were  was  explicit  in  the  Sykes-Picot 
.Agreement,  which  was  made  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  May,  1916,  a  time  when  the  Great  War  was  being  waged  none 
too  prosperously  by  the  Allies.  For  information  respecting  this 
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Agreement — the  official  text  has  not  been  disclosed — we  are  in¬ 
debted  again  to  Colonel  Lawrence’s  letter  in  the  Times,  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  *  The  Arab  provinces  of  Turkey 
were  divided  into  five  zones,  one  of  them  being  the  French  area 
and  this  was  defined  as  the  Syrian  coast,  from  Tyre  to  Alexan- 
dretta,  Cilicia,  and  most  of  Southern  Armenia,  from  Sivas  to 
Diarbekir.  The  other  zones  were  Palestine,  which  was  declared 
to  be  “international,”  the  block  of  territory  reaching  from  Haifa, 
above  Palestine,  on  the  west,  to  Tekrit,  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
thence  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was  declared  to  be  British,  and 
interior  zones  covering  the  Provinces  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Urfa, 
Deir,  and  Mosul,  which  were  declared  to  be  “independent  Arab” 
— the  whole  vast  area  being  placed  under  two  political 
“influences,”  one  French,  the  other  British.  French  influence 
w’as  to  extend  north  of  the  line  drawn  across  Syria  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  from  Haifa  to  Tekrit  on  the  south  to  the  line  of  latitude 
37  deg.  on  the  north.  With  respect  to  this  region  Great  Britain 
agreed  that  she  would  not  seek  any  political  influence  within  it, 
and  that  France  should  have  priority,  both  economically  and 
politically,  besides  having  the  right  to  provide  such  advisers  as 
the  Arabs  desired.  British  influence  was  to  extend  south  of  the 
Haifa — Tekrit  line  to  a  line  drawn  across  Northern  Arabia  from 
Akaba  to  Koweit,  and  with  regard  to  the  region  thus  specified 
France  made  an  agreement  similar  to  that  which  Great  Britain 
had  made  for  the  other  region.  What  w’as  meant  exactly  by  the 
independence  given  to  the  Arabs  under  the  Sykes-Picot  Agree¬ 
ment  was  none  too  definite.  Perhaps  something  clearer  was  seen 
in  a  British  statement  made  in  Cairo  in  June,  1917 ;  it  gave  an 
assurance  that  Arab  States  which  were  in  existence  before  the 
Great  War,  and  Arab  districts  freed  by  the  military  action  of 
their  inhabitants  during  the  war,  would  remain  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent.  Colonel  Law’rence  says  of  this  assurance  that  it  was 
unqualified,  and  might  have  conflicted  with  the  British  promise 
to  the  Grand  Sherif,  as  well  as  with  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement, 
but  that  friction  was  avoided  by  an  arrangement  between  General 
Allenby  and  the  Emir  Feisal,  as. the  result  of  which  the  Arab 
army  operated  almost  entirely  in  the  area  assigned  to  the  Arabs 
by  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement,  i.e.,  in  the  Hedjaz  and  Eastern 
Syria. 

When  the  next  declaration  of  British  policy  respecting  the 
Arabs  was  made  Turkey  had  collapsed  and  had  been  granted  an 
armistice ;  the  Arab  army  of  the  Emir  Feisal  had  been  in  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Damascus  for  three  or  four  weeks.  This  declaration  was 

(1)  In  1917  the  Bolshevist  Government  published  what  purported  to  be  this 
Agreement. 
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made  jointly  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  is  extremely 
important.  Colonel  Lawrence  says  that  it  was  interpreted 
in  the  Orient  as  changing  the  British  and  French  zones  set  forth 
in  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement  into  spheres  of  influence.  It  was 
published  on  November  8th,  1918,  and  is  worth  quoting  in  full : — 

The  object  aimed  at  by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  prosecuting  in  the 
East  the  war  let  loose  by  the  ambition  of  Germany  is  the  complete  and  defini¬ 
tive  emancipation  of  the  peoples  so  long  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
establishment  of  Governments  and  national  administrations  deriving  their 
authority  from  the  initiative  and  free  choice  of  the  indigenous  populations. 
In  order  to  carry  out  these  intentions  France  and  Great  Britain  are  at  one 
in  encouraging  and  assisting  the  establishment  of  indigenous  Governments 
and  administrations  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  now  liberated  by  the  Allies, 
and  in  the  territories  the  liberation  of  which  they  are  engaged  in  securing, 
and  in  recognising  these  as  soon  as  they  arc  actually  established.  Far  from 
wishing  to  impose  on  the  populations  of  these  regions  any  particular  institu¬ 
tions,  they  are  concerned  only  to  ensure  by  their  support  and  by  adequate 
assistance  the  regular  working  of  Governments  and  administrations  freely 
chosen  by  themselves  (i.c.,  by  the  populations  referred  to  in  the  first  clause 
of  this  sentence).  To  secure  impartial  and  equal  justice  for  all,  to  facilitate 
the  economic  development  of  the  country  by  inspiring  and  encouraging  local 
initiative,  to  favour  the  diffusion  of  education,  to  put  an  end  to  dissensions 
that  have  been  too  long  taken  advantage  of  by  Turkish  policy — such  is  the 
policy  which  the  two  Allied  Governments  uphold  in  the  liberated  territories. 

Though  the  Arabs  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  above 
declaration  of  the  two  Great  Powers,  tw’o  points  stand  out  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  Arab  question.  One  is  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  aimed  at  the  complete  and  definitive  emancipation 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  from  Turkish  rule,  and  the  other  is 
that  France  and  Great  Britain  also  aimed  at  establishing 
indigenous  governments  and  administrations  as  soon  as  possible 
in  these  countries.  In  an  article  entitled  “The  New  Middle 
East,”  which  appeared  in  this  Review  for  April,  1919,  the  writer 
gave  a  connected  account  of  the  evacuation  by  the  Turks  of  parts 
of  the  Arab  regions  which  they  still  held  after  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice.  Mention  also  was  made  of  the  presence  in  Paris 
during  the  Peace  Conference  of  delegations  and  representatives 
of  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  Middle  East,  all  intent  on 
making  out  the  best  case  for  themselves.  Among  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  was  the  Emir  Feisal,  whose  picturesque  and  attractive 
personality  made  a  decided  impression.  A  Syrian  Committee  was 
much  in  evidence.  But  the  Conference  paid  little  attention  for 
some  time  to  the  East,  w'hether  Near  ot  Middle  or  Far,  beyond 
receiving  and  hearing  statements  of  claims ;  its  serious  preoccupa¬ 
tion  was  with  things  it  deemed  of  wider  significance. 

Meanw'hile  Allenby  organised  Palestine  and  Syria  (Meso¬ 
potamia  was  outside  of  his  orbit)  under  a  sort  of  Government 
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which  was  known  as  the  O.E.T.A.,  these  letters  standing  for 
Occupied  Enemy  Territory  Administration.  The  O.E.T.A.  was 
divided  into  four  parts — South,  West,  East,  and  North.  The 
South  consisted  of  Palestine ;  the  West  of  the  coastal  region 
north  of  Palestine  to  about  Antioch,  and  bounded  easterly  by  the 
Lebanon ;  the  East  of  the  territory  stretching  south  from  about 
Aleppo  to  the  frontier  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  lying  partly,  on  the 
north-west,  over  against  O.E.T.A.  West;  and  the  North,  which 
comprised  the  former  Turkish  vilayet  of  Adana.  As  time  went 
on  O.E.T.A.  North  and  West  had  a  French  administration.  South 
remained  controlled  by  the  British,  and  East  had  an  Arab 
administration  under  the  Emir  Feisal,  with  its  capital  in 
Damascus.  All  this  organisation  w’as  subordinate  to  Allenby; 
it  was  purely  provisional  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  govern¬ 
ing  factor  being  the  military  situation,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  a  settlement  with  Turkey.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  French 
w’ere  by  way  of  getting  a  portion  only  of  the  territory  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  under  conditions,  by  the  Sykes-Picot  Agree¬ 
ment.  France  wanted  the  rest  of  it,  and  this  led  to  the  agitation 
in  the  French  Press  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  early 
autunm  last  year,  and  which  placed  a  certain  strain  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  betw’een  our  French  friends  and  ourselves.  The  French 
thought  they  were  being  treated  unfairly,  and  that  their  position 
in  Syria  was  being  compromised.  The  upshot  was  that  in  mid- 
September  a  new  Anglo-French  Agreement  was  reached,  the 
effect  of  it  being,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  Temps,  the 
withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  from  Syria  and  Cilicia  (Adana) 
and  their  replacement  by  French  forces,  except  in  the  cities  of 
Damascus,  Hama,  Homs,  and  Aleppo,  which  w’ere  to  continue 
under  the  administration  of  Feisal.  The  exception,  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  contingent  on  order  being  maintained  in  these 
cities  by  the  Arab  administration.  The  Agreement  pacified  the 
storm  in  France,  and  in  November  last  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Syria  and  Cilicia  in  favour  of  the  French. 

General  Gouraud,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  the 
Great  War,  was  appointed  French  High  Commissioner  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Governments  concerned,  he  replaced  Allenby  as 
head  of  the  military  administration  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  A 
Reuter  telegram  from  Cairo — Lord  Allenby  was  now  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Egypt — announced  that  Cilicia,  and  O.E.T.A. 
West,  including  the  Lebanon,  Beirut,  Tripoli,  and  Alexandretta, 
had  been  handed  over  to  Gouraud,  whose  forces,  moreover,  had 
relieved  the  British  in  the  area  north  and  north-east  of  Aleppo, 
in  the  Marash,  Aintab,  Urfa,  and  Jerablus  districts,  and  in  which 
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the  Turkish  authorities  had  been  permitted,  for  some  unaecount- 
able  reason,  to  continue  their  administration,  apparently  as  before 
the  war.  The  same  message  stated  that  O.E.T.A.  East,  including 
Damascus,  Hama,  Homs,  and  Aleppo,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Arab  administration  under  the  Emir  Feisal.  This  announce¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the  British  Press  about  the  middle  of  December. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  under  the  new  Agreement  the  French 
practically  obtained  military  possession  of  something  more  than 
the  zone  allotted  to  them  under  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement.  And 
there  was  wrapped  up  in  this  fresh  deal  the  understanding  that 
the  Emir  Feisal  and  the  Arab  administration  of  what  had  been 
O.E.T.A.  East  were  to  look  to  France  and  not  to  Great  Britain 
for  advice  and  support.  In  plain  wwds,  the  idea,  the  dream  of 
aa  Arab  Empire,  so  far  as  Syria  was  concerned,  was  shattered. 
France,  with  plenty  of  experience  of  the  Arab  in  Africa,  and  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  inexorable  realities  of  the  situation  vis-h-vis 
the  Arabs  generally,  can  hardly  be  imagined  as  enamoured  of  an 
Arab  Empire  in  Asia  now  or  even  in  the  comparatively  near 
future.  The  Emir  Feisal  had  intimated  that  the  Arabs  relied  so 
much  on  Great  Britain  that  unless  great  care  was  taken  the 
removal  of  the  British  troops  would  cause  a  serious  position  of 
affairs,  but  that  nothing  unfortunate  would  occur  if  the  people 
knew  that  the  withdraw'al  did  not  involve  a  partition  of  the 
country  or  a  fiftal  decision.  The  final  decision  rests,  of  course, 
with  the  Peace  Conference,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  evacuation  of 
the  British  forces  was  accomplished  without  incident.  There 
have  been  incidents  since  France  took  over  Syria,  but  in  reality 
they  have  not  been  very  important,  and  are  probably  a  witness 
to  the  present  incapacity  of  the  Arab  for  self-government  rather 
than  to  any  undue  pressure  by  the  French.  It  is  w’ell  to  recall 
what  the  Arab  is — not  in  the  least  progressive ;  civilisation,  as 
we  consider  it,  means  little  or  nothing  to  him ;  he  is  a  “  born  ” 
reactionary.  . 

Mesopotamia  was  to  form  part  of  the  Arab  Empire.  As  a 
geographical  expression  the  term  Mesopotamia  is  somewhat 
loosely  used,  but,  roughly  speaking,  the  word  covers  the  old 
Turkish  vilayets  of  Mosul,  Baghdad,  and  Basra,  otherwise  the 
region  called  Irak.  This  territory  is  still  occupied  by  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  Expeditionary  Force.  Under  the  Sykes-Picot  Agree¬ 
ment  Mosul  w’as  to  be  “independent  Arab,”  but  under  French 
influence — which,  so  far  as  is  known  at  this  writing,  is  not  being 
exercised ;  Mosul  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
new  Anglo-French  Agreement.  It  is  true  that  Irak  is  inhabited 
largely  by  Arabs,  but  they  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  often 
in  the  past  at  variance  with  each  other,  nor  are  they  all  Sunni 
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Mahommedans,  as  are  most  of  their  kin  elsewhere.  They  cer- 
tainly  do  not  regard  Damascus  as  the  capital  of  all  the  Arabs 
nor  King  Hussein  of  the  Hedjaz  and  his  family  as  lords  para¬ 
mount  over  them.  On  this  subject  an  article,  written  at  Bagh¬ 
dad,  by  the  Special  Correspondent  in  the  Middle  East  of  the 
Times,  and  published  in  that  journal  on  December  16th,  is  most 
illuminating.  From  this  it  is  learnt  that  three  questions  were 
addressed  to  the  people  of  every  administrative  district  of  Irak 
in  November,  1918.  The  first  was.  Were  they  in  favour  of  an 
Arab  State,  under  British  tutelage,  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Mosul  vilayet  to  the  Persian  Gulf?  The  second  was,  if  they 
answered  the  first  question  in  the  affirmative.  Were  they  in  favour 
of  placing  the  new  State  under  a  titular  Arab  head?  And  the 
third  asked.  Whom  did  they  suggest  as  Emir  of  the  State?  The 
answers  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  correspondent : — 

The  replies  received  are  an  inestimable  revelation  of  the  mind  of  the 
country  and  of  its  elementary  political  condition.  With  the  exception  of  two 
minority  representations,  signed  by  about  40  persons  in  one  case  and  143 
in  the  other,  received  from  Baghdad  and  the  neighbouring  Kadhimain  respec¬ 
tively,  which  ask  apparently  for  an  independent  Musulman  Arab  State,  and 
suggest  as  ruler  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  (King  Hussein  of  the 
Hedjaz),  there  is  practically  complete  unanimity  that  no  Arab  Emir  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  unanimity  of  the  tribes  is  unbroken  on  the  point,  and  out  of  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  millions  some  two  millions  are  tribesmen. 

In  this  article  an  extract  is  given  from  the  reply  of  the  district 
of  Nasiriyeh,  which  was  signed  by  271  tribal  sheikhs  and  not¬ 
ables,  who  discussed  the  matter  very  fully  and  frankly.  Their 
conclusion  was  that  they  did  not  want  an  Arab  Emir ;  they 
said  : — 

“  If  you  are  bent  on  appointing  an  Arab  Emir  we  would  request  you  not 
to  do  it  now,  but  after  some  years.  When  you  have  handled  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  Irak  and  El  Jezireb  (Arabia)  you  will  then  be  able  to  decide  whence 
an  Emir  should  be  selected,  whether  from  Mecca,  the  Yemen,  or  Syria.  It 
can  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  the  Emir  were  selected  from  among  the 
nobility  of  El  Sa’dun,  the  Sadat  of  Basra  would  say  they  were  more  qualified 
for  the  post.  Similarly  the  people  of  Baghdad  would  grumble  at  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  people  of  Mosul  and  all  the  Arabs  of 
El  Jezireh.  We  should  thus  remain  disputing  with  each  other  till  we  died. 
.  .  .  Our  last  request  ...  is  that  the  affairs  of  the  Irak  may  kindly  be 
managed  by  his  Honour  Sir  Percy  Cox.  .  .  .We  request  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  return  him  to  us  and  to  our  brethren  of  the  Irak.  We  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  express  our  appreciation  of  his  love  and  sympathy  for  the  Arab 
nation.” 

From  all  parts  of  Mesopotamia  came  this  demand  for  the  return 
of  Sir  Percy  Cox,  the  present  British  Minister  at  Tehran. 
General,  too,  was  the  demand  that  Irak  should  be  one  compact 
country,  from  the  north  of  Mosul  vilayet  to  the  Gulf. 
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Remains  Arabia.  Such  of  its  States  as  were  virtually  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Turks  before  the  war  will  doubtless  become 
independent  in  fact,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  will  draw 
together  to  form  a  Confederation.  There  is  no  great  driving 
force  in  that  direction  from  within,  and  events  tend  the  other 
way.  The  unification  of  the  Arabs  which  was  achieved  during 
the  war  has  not  endured.  Since  the  writer  drew  attention  last 
October  in  this  Eeview  to  the  conflict  between  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz  and  the  Emir  of  Nejd-Hasa,  a  conflict  in  which  the  latter 
stands  with  his  fanatical  followers  for  the  extreme  Mahom- 
raedanism  of  the  Wahabis,  and  the  former  appears  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  orthodox  Islam,  there  has  been  no  approach  to  a 
settlement  of  their  quarrel,  which  is  concerned  with  the  delimita¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  frontiers,  and  has  already  led  to  severe 
fighting,  with  a  victory  for  Nejd-Hasa.  Perhaps  the  British,  who 
have  been  appealed  to  in  the  matter,  may  succeed  in  composing 
the  dispute  as  to  boundaries,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  succeed  in  composing  the  religious  differences,  for  they  go 
very  deep.  There  is  no  Arab  unity  in  Arabia  proper — this  is  the 
truth.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  unlikely  in  the  last  degree  that 
the  two  leading  native  States — much  the  most  considerable  in 
Arabia — will  ever  come  into  any  sort  of  real  political  association. 
Nearly  all  the  tribes  are  divided  by  conflicting  interests 
and  century-old  feuds,  and  this  division  still  persists  throughout 
Arabia. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  has  been  set  forth  in  this  article 
that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Arab  Empire,  instead  of  con¬ 
sisting  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  as  a  minimum,  has 
been  whittled  down  to  the  long  narrow  strip  of  Eastern  Syria 
which  contains  Damascus,  Hama,  Homs,  and  Aleppo.  This  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  is  no  Arab  Empire.  And 
from  what  leaks  out — there  is  little  direct  information  available 
—it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  erection  of  the  East  Syrian  territory, 
under  the  Emir  Feisal,  into  a  State  is  a  rather  artificial  business, 
and  that  the  Arab  administration  leaves  much  to  be  desired — 
which  is  precisely  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  circumstances. 
What,  then,  of  the  official  statement  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  of  November,  1918,  to  the  effect  that  they  aimed 
at  establishing  indigenous  governments  and  administrations  in 
the  lands  freed  from  the  Turks?  That  was  a  definite  statement 
of  a  definite  policy,  and  it  must  be  implemented  sooner  or  later, 
but  the  facts  suggest  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  so  later  rather 
than  sooner.  Long  tutelage  wdll  be  necessary  for  success  in  these 
efforts  in  setting  up  Arab  States.  The  Arabs  are  a  congeries  of 
tribos,  some  settled,  and  some  nomadic ;  and  the  desert  is  in  the 
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blood  of  every  one  of  them.  Government  in  the  modern  sense 
is  unknown  to  them.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Arab  is  incapable  of  governing  a  modem  civilised  State  as  it 
should  be  governed.  This  is  a  hard  saying,  but  with  enough  truth 
in  it  to  indicate  what  is  the  real  difficulty  of  the  Arab  question. 
At  least  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  establishment  at  present 
of  Arab  States,  without  firm  and  strong  guidance  from  outside, 
is  undesirable,  and  might  be  disastrous  both  to  the  Arabs  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  general  interest. 


Robert  Machray. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 


(2)  PiLSUDSKI  AND  THE  NeW  POLAND. 

Whoever  has  come  in  contact  with  the  Polish  people  has  found 
that,  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  after  the  resurrection  of  their 
country,  six  or  seven  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  by  Germany,  there  exists  a  feeling  rather  of  sorrow  than 
of  anger  in  respect  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  as  well  to  be  frank 
about  these  matters ;  it  is  only  after  recognising  such  national 
sentiments  that  we  can  search  for  the  causes  and  endeavour  to 
establish  really  friendly  relations.  The  British  are  held  in  the 
highest  esteem ;  the  Poles,  who  possess  the  spirit  of  tradition  like 
all  who  in  exile  or  in  bondage  have  clung  tenaciously  to  the  hope 
of  restoration,  feeding  their  faith  on  historical  memories,  admire 
profoundly  the  love  of  tradition  in  Great  Britain,  and  even  seek 
to  found  in  some  measure  their  Parliamentary  institutions  upon 
ours;  our  love  of  liberty  and  our  large  tolerance  are  held  up  for 
model.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  their  closer  contact  with  the  French, 
and  the  influence  of  the  French  culture  and  conceptions  upon 
them,  British  ideals  and  British  power  are  looked  upon  as  the 
most  solid  and  excellent  things,  and  they  would  be  prepared  to 
do  almost  anything  for  our  whole-hearted  support. 

But  they  cannot  acquit  us  of  the  charge  of  thwarting  their 
legitimate  aspirations  and  of  placing  obstacles  in  their  political 
path.  So  generally  is  the  belief  held  that  we  have  crabbed  and 
cribbed  the  New  Poland,  that  we  should  certainly  make  an  effort 
to  understand  the  Polish  point  of  view.  There  have  been,  on 
both  sides,  painful  misunderstandings  due  to  inadequate  informa¬ 
tion.  Certainly  in  England  the  importance  of  the  role  that 
Poland  is  destined  to  play  in  European  politics  is  but  dimly 
realised.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appears  to  consider  Poland  as  one 
of  a  dozen  negligible  little  nations,  to  be  directed  by  the  Entente. 
America  made  a  proposal  to  take  Poland  under  her  wing,  which 
grievously  insulted  the  Polish  people.  France  also  would  like 
to  rule  Poland  from  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
remembered  that  there  must  be  a  ix)litical  hierarchy  among  the 
nations  which  extend  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  forming  a 
rampart  to  the  East,  and  that  Poland,  by  numbers,  history,  and 
territorial  extent,  is  undoubtedly  at  the  head  in  such  an  hierarchy. 

The  true  reason  for  the  eclipse  of  M.  Paderewski  is  preci.'ely 
to  be  found  in  the  disappointment  that  Poland  experienced  in 
East  Galicia.  The  region  is  only  leased,  as  it  were,  to  Poland 
for  a  ]>eriod  of  twenty-five  years.  Now  in  the  rebuilding  of  a 
great  country  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  short ;  but  in  that  space 
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of  time  all  the  capital  that  is  required  for  the  development  of  a 
district  should  have  been  sunk.  There  are  great  natural  riches 
but  the  exploitation  of  the  oil  wells  cannot  be  encouraged  as  it 
should  be  if  there  exists  a  perpetual  state  of  uncertainty.  The 
devastated  condition  of  Galicia  is  deplorable,  and  Poland  will  have 
a  considerable  task  in  front  of  her  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war. 

Is  it  not  natural  that,  with  some  doubt  about  what  will  happen 
in  a  few  years,  Poland  should  experience  some  uneasiness  and 
resentment?  It  is  not  unfair  to  liken  East  Galicia  to  a  business 
in  which  the  man  who  sets  it  going  and  who  provides  the  funds 
is  informed  that  another  may  reap  the  reward.  The  Ruthenian 
minority  in  this  admittedly  mixed  population  would  have  had  its 
rights  preserved;  but  by  leaving  the  question  open,  the  Peace 
Conference  has  given  another  field  to  intriguers,  whether  of 
Ukrainian  or  other  origin.  As  on  previous  occasions  when  the 
wishes  of  Poland  have  been  unfulfilled,  British  diplomacy  was  the 
cause  of  the  Polish  failure. 

England  appears  to  the  Polish  people  to  be  in  constant  opposi¬ 
tion.  This  was  only  the  latest  of  a  series  of  blows  which  had 
gradually  undermined  the  reputation  of  M.  Paderewski,  who 
came  to  be  regarded  as  too  weak,  too  disposed  to  relinquish  the 
fight  without  a  struggle  because  of  a  complacent  personal  amity 
with  British  statesmen.  It  is  more  or  less  inevitable  that  until 
the  Russian  situation  becomes  less  confused  the  frontiers  gener¬ 
ally  on  the  East  shall  be  left  untraced,  though  the  inconvenience 
that  thus  results  is  evident.  But  it  is  not  only  the  Russian  fron- 
tier  that  remains  undefined ;  everywhere  there  is  an  incertitude 
which  renders  difficult  the  national  consolidation.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  Polish  territory, 
of  the  Polish  population,  of  the  Polish  riches,  of  the  Polish  means 
of  production.  There  are  innumerable  administrative  difficulties 
owing  to  this  lack  of  clarity.  All  the  disputed  territories  are  hotr 
beds  of  intrigue ;  Poland  is  throwm  into  unhappy  rivalry  with 
Czecho- Slovakia,  with  Lithuania,  and  even  with  Rumania,  and 
it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  Germany  and  Russia — whether  the 
Russia  of  the  Bolsheviks  or  the  Russia  of  the  “one-and-indi- 
visible”  patriots — did  not  take  a  hand  in  stirring  up  strife.  In 
Teschen  and  in  Upper  Silesia  in  particular  it  is  realised  that,  in 
face  of  German  manoeuvres  in  the  months  that  precede  the 
plebiscite,  Poland  can  only  look  on  helplessly  while  popular  1 
opinion  is  directed  against  her.  Dantzig  and  the  free  access  to 
the  sea,  which  is  indispensable,  remain  in  German  hands  until 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  England 
receives  the  blame  for  all  the  refusals  of  territorial  demands  and 
all  the  delays  which  result  from  the  institution  of  the  plebiscites. 
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Clearly  much  of  this  feeling  is  totally  unjustified  by  the  facts, 
but  when  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  British  Premier 
declined  to  ratify  in  at  least  one  case  the  opinion  of  his  own 
experts  and  of  the  representatives  of  other  Powers,  the  aeceptance 
of  this  attitude  as  the  general  attitude  of  England  fatally  follows. 
Our  Polish  friends  cannot  be  too  plainly  assured  that  our  only 
aim  was  justice ;  that  there  has  always  been,  in  our  sincere 
search  for  equitable  solutions,  a  desire  to  give  the  most  enduring 
base  to  the  New  Poland  that  could  not  be  challenged  by  any 
adversary.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  well  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  of  the  immense  political  possibilities  of  Poland,  which  is 
undoubtedly,  placed  between  Germany  and  Eussia,  the  key-State 
of  Europe.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  lie  neither  at  Paris  nor  at 
Moscow,  neither  at  London  nor  at  Berlin  :  it  lies  at  Warsaw. 

In  considering  the  present  state  of  Poland,  at  the  end  of  some¬ 
thing  over  a  struggling  year  of  life,  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
stay  to  study  that  remarkable  man,  General  Pilsudski,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Polish  Eepublic.  There  is  no  more  striking 
figure  in  Europe,  and  it  is  surprising  how  little  seems  to  be  known 
of  him  and  of  his  character  and  political  views  in  England.  We 
have  no  room  for  tw'o  personalities  in  our  conceptions  of  a  foreign 
country;  and  as  M.  Paderewski  was  already  known,  and  was 
picturesque,  and  appeared  on  the  Paris  stage,  he  had  all  the  lime¬ 
light.  Many  who  know  Poland,  and  who  have  watclied  her  in 
this  painful  but  glorious  year  of  history,  not  only  look  upon 
Pilsudski  as  the  principal  pillar  of  the  New?  Poland,  but  also  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  her  long  line  of  heroes,  and  as,  perhaps,  in 
a  time  when  there  are  so  many  who  can  destroy,  the  greatest 
builder  of  our  age. 

If  we  have  failed  to  recognise  the  worth  of  this  soldier  whose 
sword  has  become  a  trowel,  who  did  not  cease  patiently  and 
sagaciously  to  march  towards  the  achievement  of  his  hopes  in 
the  teeth  of  Allied  opposition  and  of  the  opposition  of  his  own 
countrymen,  Poland  has  at  last  recognised  what  manner  of  man 
he  is.  He  has  recently  been  acclaimed  as  the  real  saviour  of  his 
country,  the  veritable  apostle  of  Poland.  No  matter  where  he 
went  on  this  triumphal  tour,  he  was  uproariously  welcomed.  In 
Lemberg,  as  in  Posen — where  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  turn 
German  Poland  against  Eussian  Poland  and  Austrian  Poland — 
as  in  Cracow — the  ancient  capital  of  Poland  where  kings  were 
crowned — he  was  saluted  as  the  noble  regenerator,  the  man  who 
has  realised  national  unity  in  a  land  which  was  divided  between 
three  Great  Powers  speaking  different  tongues.  Not  only  did  the 
peasant  applaud  him,  but  the  proprietor  also ;  not  only  a  party, 
but  a  people.  He  has  had  a  hard  struggle,  and,  as  will  be  appre- 
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ciated  from  what  I  have  already  said,  stability  has  not  yet  been 
attained ;  but  unanimously  Pilsudski  is  taken  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  man — the  man  who  has  not  only  hewn  out  a  territorial 
Poland,  but  who  has  given  Poland  a  soul. 

People  are  fickle ;  popularity  may  pass ;  but  history  will 
assuredly  write  the  name  of  Pilsudski  with  the  name  of  Kosciusko. 
More  fortunate  than  the  great  insurgent,  Joseph  Pilsudski  has 
seen  his  patriotic  dream  come  true.  What  manner  of  man  is  this 
who,  in  spite  of  the  distrust  of  the  politicians,  the  old  diplo- 
matists,  took  his  rightful  place  as  the  true  Polish  leader?  His 
principal  outward  characteristics  are  his  simplicity  and  his  calm. 
He  is  the  chief  citizen,  but  he  lives  humbly,  disdains  useless 
ceremony,  remains  poor,  devoting  himself  not  only  to  the  large 
affairs  of  State,  but  to  the  welfare  of  his  soldiers,  to  the  domestic 
needs  of  the  people.  His  ardour  is  equal  to  his  abnegation,  but  he 
preserves  a  steel-like  exterior  :  cool,  temperate,  tactful,  cour¬ 
ageous,  far-seeing,  and  without  those  personal  foibles,  those  petty 
vanities,  that  often  assail  the  strongest  characters  in  success. 
Implacable,  he  is  quiet ;  with  definite  opinions,  he  is  conciliatory. 
When  the  politicians,  fearful  of  this  strange  man  who  had  suffered 
in  Eussian  and  German  prisons,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Socialism  during  an  association  with  the  party  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  brought  in  Paderewski  to  counter-balance  his  influence, 
he  accepted  Paderewski  with  open  arms  and  made  him  his  best 
friend  and  assistant.  This  example  of  how’  he  can  take  any  tool 
presented  to  him  blade  foremost  in  the  hope  that  it  will  cut  him, 
and  wrield  it  for  national  purposes,  is  an  excellent  example  of  his 
genius  for  statesmanship.  Between  him  and  M.  Dmow’ski,  the  . 
ix)lished  diplomatist  of  Petrograd  and  Paris,  supple,  opportunist, 
conservative,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  collaboration;  but 
even  M.  Dmowski  w'as  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  simple 
soldier,  the  former  preacher  of  armed  revolt  against  Eussia,  the 
agrarian  and  social  reformer,  was  not  a  demagogue,  not  a  hot¬ 
head,  not  a  Bolshevik,  but  a  clear-thinking  man  of  action. 

It  is  amusing  to  remember  the  grotesque  panic  that  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  official  world  when  there  emerged  from  the  German 
gaol  of  Magdeburg  this  rebel  who  had  repulsed  with  scorn  the 
bogus  German  offer  of  a  camouflage  “autonomy.”  Even  many  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  who  had  long  striven  for  freedom  could 
not  but  regard  askance  a  man  wffio  had  been  deported  to  Siberia; 
able  politicians  with  orthodox  methods  do  not  get  themselves 
deported  to  Siberia.  Already  he  had  raised  legions  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  new  national  army.  At  the  Armistice  he  came 
soberly  to  a  w’ork  still  more  difficult  than  the  striking  of  blows 
for  freedom.  He  had  created  the  Polish  Army — he  had  now  to 
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recreate  a  country.  The  Bolshevik  scare  was  beginning,  and  the 
democrat  was  distrusted  by  the  emigres.  His  immediate  object 
was  unity ;  and  he  effaced  himself  internationally.  The  diplo¬ 
matists  were  not  molested  by  him ;  he  silently  strengthened  his 
army.  He  fought;  he  fought  with  ill-shod,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished 
troops,  in  whom  he  had  inspired  his  own  heroic  faith  ;  he  fought 
on  all  the  borders  of  Poland,  against  the  Bolsheviks,  against  the 
Germans,  against  the  Ukrainians,  against  invaders  on  every  side, 
and  where  it  was  not  necessary  to  fight  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
puard.  That  Germany  would  have  driven  by  force  the  Poles  out 
of  Upper  Silesia  had  he  not  been  vigilant,  ready  to  oppose  force 
against  force,  is  certain.  His  military  performance  alone  has 
been  prodigious.  To-day  Poland  has  a  splendid  army  of  600,000 
men. 

Even  his  political  adversaries  could  not  but  admire  such  energy, 
such  resolution,  such  skill;  as  the  Bolshevik  legend  which  had 
been  woven  upon  this  patriot  wore  thin,  he  rallied  the  suffrages 
of  all  parties  for  his  constructive  policy. 

To  expose  the  guiding  principles  of  Pilsudski  is  to  indicate  the 
orientation  of  Polish  politics.  Just  as  the  doctrinaire  Socialist 
will  not  admit  that  there  is  any  possible  reform  outside  Socialism, 
so  Pilsudski  the  patriot  would  never  in  the  old  days  admit  that 
there  could  be  any  real  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Poles  without  their  complete  emancipation.  He  was  intransigeant 
on  ithis  point,  and  therefore  to-day  he  stands  naturally  for  the 
full  freedom  of  Poland — a  Poland  without  entravcs,  a  Poland 
which  shall  not  have  to  rely  upon  its  ancient  masters,  Germany 
or  Eussia,  in  an  economic  or  political  sense.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  he,  like  the  majority  of  Poles — even  those  who  are 
the  least  tainted  with  Imperialism — demands,  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  Eastern  frontiers,  that  count  should  be  taken  not  merely 
of  absolute  ethnological  majorities,  but  also  of  traditional  links, 
and,  above  all,  of  economic  necessities.  The  line  should  be  a 
logical  line.  It  is  impossible  ever  to  arrive  at  a  boundary  in  which 
one  or  the  other  country  shall  not  have,  in  a  given  district,  a 
majority  of  the  nationals  of  the  other.  To  push  the  theory  of  self- 
determination  too  far  will  lead  to  absurd  results.  A  country 
should  be  compact,  self-contained  as  far  as  possible,  and  unitaire. 
But  Pilsudski  has  not  the  impossible  ambitions  of  certain  Polish 
statesmen ;  he  has  not  the  smallest  desire  to  take  in  great  groups 
of  peoples  who  claim  their  independence.  He  believes  he  has 
found  the  solution  of  a  number  of  territorial  disputes  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Confederation. 

This  is  the  great  idea  of  Pilsudski  which  deserves  the  closest 
study  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  support  of  Allied  statesmen — an 
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Eastern  Confederation  which  will  unite,  in  their  common  interest 
and  for  their  protection,  all  the  Baltic  States,  the  Ukraine  (though 
the  Ukraine  is  in  chaos,  nobody  can  foresee  its  future,  and  in 
practice  it  had  better  be  left  out  of  our  plans  for  the  present) 
Czecho-Slovakia,  if  she  will  come  in,  and  indeed,  further  to  the 
Piast,  Rumania  and  any  other  States  that  can  be  induced  to  form 
one  great  solid  buffer,  sustaining  each  other,  and  by  their 
solidarity  preventing  each  other  from  being  crushed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  between  the  up]:>er  and  nether  millstones  of  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Powers. 

The  Poles  are  often  charged  with  being  visionaries,  and  their 
grandiose  dreams  are  supposed  to  enter  into  their  politics.  As  a 
fact  I  have  always  found  them  coldly  realist,  with  an  intense 
practical  sense  in  the  international  domain.  It  is,  I  think,  not¬ 
ably  the  case  of  Pilsudski,  who  is  not  so  much  concerned  to  bring 
negotiations  for  a  Confederation  to  a  successful  issue  on  paper, 
as  to  establish  first  the  fact  of  a  Confederation.  Create  the 
reality,  he  says,  and  afterwards  the  formal  conventions  will  easily 
be  made.  There  is  now,  I  think,  little  illusion  in  Polish  circles 
about  the  possibility  of  the  Baltic  States  living  by  themselves 
and  to  themselves.  They  cannot.  They  must  either  be  the 
vassals  or  the  protdges  of  some  Power,  or  they  must  form  a  big 
Confederation.  If  they  escape  the  Bolsheviks  or  the  Russian 
Loyalists — and  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  are  not  unnaturally 
or  improperly  asking  if  the  danger  to  their  existences  does  not 
rather  lie  in  the  restoration  of  a  Military  or  a  Monarchical  Dic¬ 
tatorship  at  Moscow  than  in  the  Soviet  regime — they  will  inevit¬ 
ably  fall  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  Germany  is  not  so  dull 
that  she  does  not  discern  the  advantages  of  having  the  control 
of  this  Baltic  seaboard,  of  commanding  Russia  in  one  sense  or 
another  from  this  Baltic  platform.  Poland  would  not  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  go  across  Lithuania  to  aid  the  Baltic  States  against  the 
Bolsheviks  and  to  dislodge  the  Germans  had  not  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  decided  otherwise.  If  these  States  are  indeed  to  be 
independent — and  I  will  not  discuss  the  rather  conflicting  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  the  Foreign  Office — then  they 
must,  by  the  force  of  events,  be  driven  to  the  Pilsudskian  policy 
of  Confederation. 

At  the  least  a  Customs  Union  is  essential,  and  so  is  a  military 
alliance.  Poland  envisages  a  special  position  in  the  Baltic  ports, 
and  a  protective  pact.  With  most  of  her  Baltic  neighbours  the 
relations  of  Poland  are  admirable,  and  one  might  almost  say  that 
the  Confederation  is  already  in  process  of  formation.  With 
Tiithuania  there  are  territorial  differences  that  have  caused  some 
strained  feeling.  A  curious  detail  is  that  Pilsudski  is  of  Lithu- 
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anian  origin,  as,  I  believe,  is  Paderewski — that  is  to  say,  they 
were  born  on  territory  which  Lithuania  probably  rightly  claims, 
but  which  the  Poles  believe  to  be  Polish.  In  any  case,  he  has 
probably  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  problems  as  any 
European  statesman,  and  when  w'e  consider  our  own  policy  in 
these  parts  we  must  remember  tw^o  things — one,  that  Pilsudski 
will  continue  to  have  for  some  time  a  dominant  influence  upon 
Poland — an  influence  which  will  turn  Polish  policy  into  definite 
and  permanent  channels ;  two,  that  he  is  not  disposed  either  by 
temperament  or  by  ignorance  to  work  out  a  wrong  policy  on 
behalf  of  the  Entente. 

An  illustration  of  this  latter  statement  is  his  attitude  towards 
Bolshevism.  It  is  now  also  the  attitude  of  Poland,  but  is  far  from 
being  understood  by  the  Allies.  Poland  accepted  to  be  used  in 
her  early  days  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Entente ;  but 
only  so  far  as  such  acceptance  was  compatible  with  her  own 
interests.  Pilsudski  is  anti-Eussian  (most  Poles,  remembering 
their  subjection  and  their  sufferings  under  the  Tsar,  are  anti- 
Russian)  ;  he  is  anti-Bolshevik,  since  his  greatest  desire  is  an 
orderly  and  ordered  Poland.  But  his  principle,  and  the  principle 
of  his  compatriots,  is  not  to  interfere  in  Kussian  affairs.  His 
policy  was  defensive  and  not  aggressive.  He  could  at  one  time 
easily  have  marched  to  Moscow.  He  would  not.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  adventure  were  too  hazardous.  It  is  as  well  to 
realise  that,  apart  from  the  strict  defence  of  Polish  territory  and 
the  occupation  of  small  buffer  tracts  of  land  a  little  beyond  the 
Eastern  frontier  that  Poland  actually  expects,  Pilsudski’s  policy 
has  been  purely  one  of  complacent  acceptance  of  Allied  wishes 
in  principle,  because  it  was  essential  that  Poland  should  not 
become  in  the  slightest  degree  separated  from  the  Entente ;  but 
also  of  their  application  always  with  a  prudent  regard  for  the 
national  interests.  Poland  emphatically  does  not  want  to  find 
her  hand  turned  against  every  man.  She  is  not  to  be  forced 
too  far. 

Poland  is  to  be  the  kernel  of  this  Eastern  Confederation.  The 
point  I  have  often  made,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  stress  too 
much,  but  which  certainly  is  of  some  importance,  is  that  in  such 
a  Confederation  there  must  necessarily  be  less  heartburning  about 
the  precise  frontiers.  There  are  no  clear  ethnic  frontiers ;  that 
is  the  truth*.  Whatever  line  is  drawn,  for  example,  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania  must  be  conventional.  It  could  not  satisfy 
either  country ;  it  will  dissatisfy  them  leas  if  they  have  liens  of 
social  amity  and  of  commercial  arrangements.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  crushing  out  the  little  States;  it  will  be  a  free  union  of 
free  peoples.  By  her  history,  by  her  geographical  situation,  by 
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her  large  population,  by  her  superior  capacity  for  organisation 
Poland  is  necessarily  the  chief  star  in  this  galaxy  of  States.  The 
Entente  has  made  some  woeful  mistakes  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  hands  of  Pilsudski  have  been  perpetually  tied.  What  he 
strives  for  is  inevitable  unless  confusion  is  to  endure,  unless  little 
State  is  to  go  out  after  little  State  like  the  morning  street  lamps 
at  the  passing  of  the  lamplighter ;  and  I  think  that  Pilsudski 
who  is,  it  is  more  and  more  evident,  the  one  man  upon  whom 
the  destinies  of  Poland  depend,  should  be  left  to  pursue  his 
policy  in  peace. 

Here  is  the  true  alternative  to  the  “Pologne  Forte”  so  dear 
to  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  ‘‘largest  possible 
Poland,”  which,  according  to  some  diplomatists,  should  take  in 
populations  to  which  it  can  only  put  in  the  most  shadowy  claims. 
As  an  ally,  even  in  a  Europe  in  equilibrium,  even  with  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Balance  of  Power,  a  Confederation  of  Poland 
and  her  neighbours  would  be  better  than  the  hugest  patched-up 
Poland.  Strength  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  some 
Entente  circles  is  the  synonym  of  weakness,  for  there  will  only 
be  produced  internal  troubles,  while  disputes  with  neighbours 
will  be  multiplied. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Polish  Army  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe.  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  retain  600,000  men  under 
arms  may  be  doubted,  but  it  is  certainly  the  policy  of  Pilsudski 
to  possess  great  forces  while  Poland  is  in  a  transition  stage.  The 
effect  of  this  upon  economic  conditions  is  obvious.  These  soldiers 
are  necessarily  non-productive,  and  constitute  a  heavy  burden 
for  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the 
feeding  and  clothing  and  arming  of  these  men,  large  devastated 
regions  to  be  cared  for.  These  are  the  two  chief  difficulties  in 
the  economic  domain.  Without  them  there  would  be  no  trouble 
about  the  ravitaillement.  There  are  plenty  of  foodstuffs  for 
Central  Poland ;  but  the  regions  liberated  from  Bolshevism  are 
in  an  unhappy  dependent  plight. 

A  mistake  seems  to  have  been  made  in  fixing  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  doles  too  high.  The  out-of-works  are  certainly  thus  saved 
from  any  tendency  to  Bolshevism ;  money  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  anti-serum  for  this  disease.  But  the  price  paid  is  over¬ 
much.  The  eagerness  to  set  to  work  disappears,  and  it  has  there¬ 
fore  been  found  advisable  to  reduce  the  amount.  Agriculture  is 
prospering,  and  at  Lodz  and  Warsaw  factories  are  humming. 
The  mines  are  being  exploited,  though  a  good  deal  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  still  called  for. 

Considering  the  low  value  of  the  Polish  mark — it  can  be 
exchanged  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  to  the  franc,  and  the  franc, 
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of  course,  in  its  turn  is  extremely  low — the  cost  of  living  is  rather 
surprisingly  moderate.  It  would  sound  bad  enough  expressed 
in  pounds  and  shillings,  but  the  relation  of  prices  with  the  value 
of  money  has  to  be  remembered.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  with 
the  exchange  against  her  Poland  requires  aid  from  the  more 
fortunate  nations  if  she  is  to  obtain  proper  supplies  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods.  She  needs  long  credits. 
America  rather  clumsily  proposed  these  credits,  forgetting  that 
there  is  a  psychology  of  nations.  Poland  is  proud — perhaps  it  is 
her  failing.  The  American  conditions  included  the  introduction 
of  experts  in  all  branches  of  Polish  industry  and  commerce, 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Polish  rulers, 
constituted  a  veritable  management  of  Polish  affairs.  Eather 
than  accept  such  sort  of  assistance  Poland  prefers  to  suffer.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  more  than 
is  unavoidable.  There  are  great  national  riches,  whether  in 
timber,  in  minerals,  or  in  petrol,  which  are  a  sure  guarantee  to 
all  who  now  help  in  building  up  the  new-old  land. 

What  it  means  to  organise  a  new  country  can  hardly  be  realised. 
A  year  ago  there  was  practically  no  administration.  There  were 
three  sorts  of  Poles — German,  Kussian,  and  Austrian — who, 
although  preserving  their  nationality,  had  acquired  the  conflicting 
characteristics  of  these  three  countries,  having  lived  under 
different  laws  and  different  administrative  systems.  To  have 
welded  them  into  one  people  under  one  administration  is  the 
gigantic  achievement  of  a  single  year.  If  I  have  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  personality  of  Pilsudski,  it  is  because  I  believe  that 
only  a  popular  personality  who  is,  as  it  were,  a  synthesis  of  the 
nation,  who  is  taken  as  embodying  its  ideals,  was  capable  of 
fusing  and  fashioning  a  people  recast  in  such  conditions. 

Politically,  as  I  write,  the  prospects  of  permanence  of  the  new 
Cabinet  do  not  seem  very  bright.  The  majority  can  be  easily 
shifted,  and  even  the  measure  of  agrarian  reform  which  was 
passed  is  again  in  question.  The  idea  is  to  break  up  large  pro¬ 
perties  in  land,  but  to  expropriate  the  owners  with  proper  com¬ 
pensation.  The  Poles,  unlike  some  classes  of  Russians,  possess 
a  strong  sentiment  of  the  sanctity  of  property,  and  although  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  Poland  is  to  be  a  partner  in  modem 
civilisation  that  the  landed  estates  should  be  divided,  dispossession 
of  the  great  landlords,  who  remind  one  in  some  districts  of  feudal 
figures,  is  to  be  conducted  with  scrupulous  fairness.  The  measure 
which  fixed  (with  certain  exceptions)  the  limit  of  holding  at  400 
acres  was  only  passed  in  the  Sejm  by  one  vote.  It  is  sought  to 
raise  it  to  750  acres.  In  such  a  reform  it  is  a  mistake  to  proceed 
too  swiftly  and  too  radically. 
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M,  Skulski,  who  was  called  to  be  Premier,  is  a  new  and  largeh 
untried  man,  although  I  have  excellent  reports  of  his  admini^ 
tration  at  Lodz,  where  he  was  Mayor  during  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  significance  of  his  selection  is  that  Poland  is  more 
than  ever  opposed  to  Germany.  There  are,  it  is  true,  German 
menaces  to  which  a  firm  front  is  the  only  reply ;  but  as  Poland, 
after  all,  simply  must  live  on  good  terms  with  her  big  neighbour 
if  she  is  to  live  at  all,  this  policy  may  be  taken  as  a  passing  phase. 
As  for  M.  Patek,  my  impression  is  that  the  ex-Minister  at  Prague, 
who  also  replaced  M.  Paderewski  during  some  of  the  Paris 
negotiations  and  who  displayed  some  finesse  in  the  Teschen 
dispute,  is  a  man  of  tact  and  judgment  without  having  any  special 
competence.  The  Cabinet  generally  is  regarded  as  essentially 
Conservative,  and  cannot  look  for  a  long  life.  There  is  one  man, 
whose  grip  upon  Polish  affairs,  whose  undoubted  sincerity,  and 
whose  proved  ability  make  him  more  and  more  the  strong  pillar 
of  Poland= — Pilsudski. 


Sisley  PTuddleston. 
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(3)  The  Turkish  Tangle. 

History  has  proved  that  Turkey  has  been  the  scene  of,  and  the 
reason  for,  war  after  war,  and  that  for  many  years  the  numerous 
questions  connected  with  that  country  have  been  responsible  for 
some  of  the  greatest  dilliculties  in  European  diplomacy.  Whilst 
for  the  moment  Germany  and  Eussia  may  have  been  removed 
from  the  arena  of  Near  Eastern  intrigue,  and  whilst  the  Ottoman 
armies  may  have  been  defeated  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  situa¬ 
tion  to-day  is  none  the  less  difficult  in  that  the  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Eastern  Question  and  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
depend  upon  whether  the  Peace  Conference,  reassembled  in 
Paris,  can  come  to  arrangements  which  will  prove  workable, 
and  upon  whether,  when  once  a  settlement  has  been  arrived  at. 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  with  the  direct  or  indirect 
support  of  the  United  States,  will  be  prepared  to  enforce  the 
maintenance  of  that  settlement. 

Before  entering  into  details,  let  me,  however,  briefly  remind 
my  readers  of  the  extent  of  the  territories  at  present  involved  in 
the  Turkish  Question.  In  Europe  there  is  the  small  area  which 
remained  Ottoman  after  the  Balkan  Wars.  In  Asia,  whilst  no 
decision  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  there  seems  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Sultan’s  political  authority 
(except  perhaps  a  nominal  authority  typified  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  Turkish  flag  or  by  the  existence  of  a  theoretical  suzerainty) 
in  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Hedjaz,  Arabia  or  Mesopotamia,  that  is 
to  say,  in  those  parts  of  his  former  dominions  situated  to  the 
south  of  a  line  approximately  drawn  west  and  east  from  Alex- 
andretta  to  Mosul  and  on  to  the  Persian  frontier.  Practically 
the  whole  of  these  areas  had  passed  out  of  Turkish  hands  either 
by  the  force  of  Allied  arms  or  by  the  direct  wish  of  the  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Armistice.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  and  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Fourteen  Points  and  of  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  other  statesmen  to  return  these  territories  to  Turkey, 
we  have,  so  far  as  that  country  herself  is  concerned,  only  to 
occupy  ourselves  here  with  what  remains  of  the  Ottoman 
Dominions  in  Europe  and  with  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the 
Sultan  situated  to  the  north  of  the  above-mentioned  line.  These 
territories  fall  into,  and  should,  I  think,  be  discussed  as,  three 
more  or  less  distinct  units — Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles, 
Armenia  and  Turkish  Anatolia. 
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In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December 
18th  Mr.  Ijloyd  George  rightly  stated  that  in  the  future  “\ve 
cannot  trust  the  same  porter  ”  to  guard  the  Straits.  That  state¬ 
ment,  which  naturally  attracted  the  ^widest  attention,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  part  resix)nsible  for  the  announcement  which 
appeared  in  the  Matin  of  Paris  on  December  31st  to  the  effect 
that  the  Turkish  Governinent  would  be  transferred  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  either  to  Broussa  or  Konia,  and  for  the  subsequent 
authoritative  statement  published  in  the  Times  of  January  1st, 
that  no  decision  on  the  point  had  then  been  reached.  As  we  do 
not,  therefore,  really  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
M.  Clemenceau  actually  agreed,  at  least  in  principle,  to  a  “bag 
and  baggage  ”  policy  during  their  recent  conferences  in  London 
(in  that  case  the  announcement  of  the  Matin  might  in  fact  be 
correct,  though  still  diplomatically  inaccurate  and  premature), 
as  the  Prime  Minister  seems  more  recently  to  have  veered  in  the 
direction  of  the  retention  of  at  least  a  nominal  Turkish  authority 
at  Constantinople,  and  as  the  question  may  be  settled  ere  the 
publication  of  these  pages,  the  only  course  which  remains  open 
to  me  is  to  examine  the  several  alternatives  capable  of  adoption 
by  the  Peace  Conference  reassembled  in  Paris,  and  to  discuss 
very  briefly  the  various  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
of  them. 

The  first  and  all-important  questions  are  whether  the  Sultan 
should  be  removed  out  of  Europe  and  whether  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ottoman  territory,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  above- 
mentioned  line,  should  continue,  at  least  nominally,  to  form  part 
of  Turkey.  These  questions  are  practically  interdependent,  for 
the  departure  of  the  Ottoman  Government  from  Constantinople 
would  practically  mean  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  we  are  agreed,  as  I  think  that  all  serious  students  must 
be  agreed,  that  the  same  “gatekeeper”  cannot  remain  in  undis¬ 
puted  charge  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  then  it  must 
be  recognised  that  the  Allies  are  faced  by  the  necessity  of  arriving 
at  a  decision  perhaps  more  momentous  to  the  civilised  world, 
especially  to  this  country,  than  any  other  arising  out  of  the  war. 
The  difficulties  of  that  decision,  which  must  almost  unavoidably 
be  taken  partly  on  grounds  of  principle  and  partly  on  those  of 
expediency,  have  been  greatly  increased  by  developments,  some 
of  which  occurred  during,  and  some  of  which  have  taken  place 
since,  the  termination  of  the  war.  Thus,  whilst  from  March, 
1915,  until  her  claims  were  renounced,  it  seemed  clear,  though, 
I  think,  highly  unsatisfactory,  that  Russia  must  have  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  collapse  of  that  country  left  the  world  without  any 
obvious  method  of  resolving  this  all-important  problem.  Again, 
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after  waiting  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  untiring  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  assume  a  role  of  all-preponderating  influence 
in  the  Near  East,  Europe  is  once  more  thrown  back  upon  her  own 
resources,  and  this  at  a  moment  when  the  local  situation  has 
become  far  more  complicated  and  acute  than  was  the  case  at  the 
time  of  the  signature  of  the  Armistice.  And,  lastly,  although 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  before  the  publication  of  these 
pages,  the  differences  between  the  standpoints  of  Great  Britain 
i  and  of  France  will  have  been  reconciled,  those  differences  must 

I  unavoidably  have  their  bearing  upon  a  problem  any  possible 
solution  of  which  is  possessed  of  present  and  future  dangers. 

From  whatever  standpoint  we  may  look  at  the  Turkish  Ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  special  Constantinople  zone  or 
area.  That  zone  and  the  world  highway  which  -it  controls 
should  be  unfortitied,  and  open  in  times  of  peace  and  of  war  to 
the  ships  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations,  thus  fulfilling 
the  peace  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  Moreover,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Straits 
should  bo  neutralised,  that  is  to  say,  no  belligerent  act  should  be 
permitted  to  take  place  there,  except  in  the  eventuality  of  an 
attack  from  without.  The  frontiers  of  that  zone,  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  should,  therefore,  be  such  as  to  ensure  the  protection 
and  good  administration  of  the  Straits  which  constitute  an  inter¬ 
national  waterway  quite  as  truly  as  do  the  great  rivers  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Continent.  On  the  West,  and  in  Europe,  the  boundary 
should  be  that  of  the  pre-war  Turkey,  that  formed  by  the  Eivers 
Maritza  and  Ergene,  or  that  made  by  the  Enos-Midia  line — a  line 
agreed  to  by  the  Great  Powers  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  London  of  1913  and  a  line  which  was  to  form  the 
frontier  of  the  area  actually  conceded  to  Kussia  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  under  the  arrangement  of  March,  1915.  In  Asia 
Minor,  and  consequently  on  the  south  and  east  of  the  Straits 
and  of  the  Marmora,  the  districts  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
lower  stretch  of  the  Biver  Sakaria  and  on  the  south  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  main  bend  of  that  river  just  to  the  north  of 
Broussa  and  on  to  the  Meditenmnean  coast  at  or  near  the  Gulf  of 
Edremid,  should  go  with  Constantinople.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  zone,  which  should  include  the  islands  of  Irnbros,  Tenedos 
and  Castellorizo,  expressly  left  to  Turkey  by  the  London  Ambas¬ 
sadorial  Conference  of  1913-1914,  in  order  to  enable  that  country 
to  protect  the  outer  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  w’ould  render 
the  Straits  practically  safe  from  the  danger  of  interference  with 
their  neutrality. 

So  far  there  is  unlikely  to  be  any  serious  disagreement  with 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  made.  We  now,  however,  come 
VOL.  evil.  N.S.  L 
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to  the  highly  controversial  questions  bound  up  with  the  future  ^ 

position  of  Turkey  in  or  not  in  this  area,  and  with  the  nature  ^ 

of  the  external  control  or  actual  administration  to  be  set  up  for  \ 

its  safety  and  good  government.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  1 

these  problems,  three  alternative  courses  appear  to  be  open  to  t 

the  Peace  Conference.  First,  the  Ottoman  Government,  as  i 

such,  might  be  relegated  to  Asia,  the  Sultan  being  allowed  to  c 

remain  at,  or  at  least  to  execute  his  spiritual  authority  in,  Con-  c 

stantinople  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Secondly,  the  Turks,  1 

driven  from  Europe  altogether,  might  be  compelled  to  establish  i 

their  seat  of  government  at  Broussa,  Konia  or  Angora,  as  a  purely  ( 

Asiatic  Power,  And,  thirdly,  Stamboul  might  continue  to  be  the  i 

seat  of  the  Ottonmn  Government  and  the  residence  of  the  Sultan,  \ 

Turkey  in  that  case  remaining  the  nominal  Sovereign  Power  in  t 

the  Straits  zone.  The  adoption  of  either  of  the  two  first-men-  t 

tioned  plans  would  necessitate  the  creation  of  a  new  governing  v 

authority  at  Constantinople,  whereas  the  acceptance  of  the  third  r 

proposal  would  entail  the  bringing  into  existence  of  what  would  o 

have  to  be  an  effective  controlling  force. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  (January  14th)  it  would  seem  that  v 
any  one  of  these  schemes  is  ca|)able  of  acceptance  by  the  Peace 
Conference.  It  remains,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  prophesy  as  li 

to  explain  what  may  be  the  results,  advantageous  and  disadvan-  a 

tag  eons,  of  decisions,  one  of  which  must  almost  inevitably  now  t 

be  taken  in  Paris.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  1 

first,  that  is,  for  the  retention  of  Constantinople  merely  as  the  ii 

residence  of  the  Caliph.  The  city,  as  a  city,  is  not  sacred  to  t 

Moslems,  and  such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  justified  by  1 

expediency  or  principle.  Indeed,  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  c 

“  Vatican  ”  would,  in  fact,  lead  to  religious  and  political  complica-  t 

tions.  For  instance,  instead  of  gratifying  the  world  of  Islam,  a 

what  would  amount  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  Caliph  might  tl 

well  have  an  opposite  effect.  Politically,  too,  the  acceptance  of  b 

such  a  solution  would  mean  the  establishment  not  of  a  spiritual  v 

chief,  dispossessed  of  all  temporal  power,  but  of  a  Pontiff  Sultan,  ii 

whose  worldly  dominions,  in  any  eventuality,  must  extend  almost  is 

to  w'hat  would  be  the  confines  of  his  then  only  religious  domicile.  fi 

The  Turk,  therefore,  must  either  be  driven  from,  or  remain  tl 

in,  Constantinople.  The  adoption  of  the  former  ix)licy,  apparently  s 

favoured  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he  made  his  speech  of  a 

December  18th,  w'ould  carry  with  it  a  w'ell-deserved  punishment  n 
for  the  crowning  Turkish  atrocity — the  shocking  massacre  of  t 
Armenians  during  the  war.  Possessed  of  an  appearance  of  ( 
finality,  it  would  also  gratify  the  sentiments  of  the  subject  t 
nationalities.  But  to  set  against  these  advantages  banishment 
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would  mean  a  decreased  opportunity  for  Turkish  intercourse  with 
Western  civilisation,  without  any  guarantee  that  a  better  start 
would  be  made  in  fresh  surroundings.  Further,  to  those  who 
kuow  the  country  and  its  conditions,  it  is  clear  that,  once  exiled 
to  Broussa,  or  still  more  to  Konia  or  Angora,  instead  of  being 
maintaiued  at  Constantinople  as  a  sort  of  hostage,  the  difficulty 
of  exercising  control  over  the  Ottoman  Government  and  the 
dangers  of  Bolshevism  would  have  been  considerably  increased. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  able  to  employ  direct  pressure,  made  real 
if  necessary  by  the  presence  of  an  International  Fleet  at  the 
Golden  Horn,  the  Allies  or  even  the  League  of  Nations  would  be 
in  the  position  of  being  obliged  either  to  depend  on  mere  words, 
which  do  not  count  with  Turks,  or  to  send  a  military  expedition 
to  enforce  their  decisions  in  a  capital  situated  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea  coast.  Moreover,  the  Turks  definitely  expelled,  there 
would  arise  the  problem  of  finding  a  new  system  of  government, 
not  merely  of  control,  on  the  Straits — a  problem  the  difficulty 
of  which  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  aspirations  of  Greece 
—aspirations  in  that  case  much  less  easy  of  disappointment  than 
were  the  Sultan’s  authority  to  be  prolonged,  at  any  rate  in  name. 

From  the  more  strictly  British  point  of  view,  although  we 
know  that  it  has  become  the  habit  of  the  Government  rapidly 
and  completely  to  change  its  policy,  the  enforcement  of  retribu¬ 
tion  uix)n  Turkey  would  carry  with  it  a  direct  reversal  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  originally  expressed  war  aims,  for  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  repeat  that  he  said,  in  his  memorable  speech  of 
two  years  ago,  that  “we  do  not  challenge  the  maintenance  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  the  homelands  of  the  Turkish  race  with  its 
capital  at  Constantinople,”  without  making  any  suggestion  that 
this  statement  wms  intended  not  as  a  ix)st-war  pledge,  but  merely 
as  an  “offer”  oi‘  as  an  “invitation”  to  the  Ottoman  Government 
then  to  sue  for  an  independent  peace.  Such  a  pledge,  w'hich  cannot 
be  broken  without  something  more  than  the  mere  juggling  of 
words,  is  imix)rtaut,  for,  whilst  even  if  it  be  true  to  say  that  the 
inteiest  displayed  in  Turkey  by  millions  of  non-Ottoman  Moslems 
IS  of  more  or  less  recent  growth,  we  have  it  from  the  Aga  Khan, 
from  Mr.  Ameer  Ali,  and  from  other  distinguished  authorities, 
that  the  feelings  of  Islam  are  now  very  real  and  deep  upon  the 
subject.  By  acting  in  the  face  of  such  warnings  and  by  courting 
a  danger,  which  seems  to  be  recognised  in  France  and  Italy, 
neither  of  whom  have  as  many  Moslem  subjects  as  Great  Britain, 
the  Conference  would  force  into  prominence  the  question  of  the 
Caliphate,  the  Sultan’s  claim  to  w'hich  is  based  partly  upon  the 
fact  that  he  is  still  the  greatest  Mohammedan  Prince  of  the  day 
-a  question  the  settlement  of  which  depends,  not  upon  the 
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victors  ill  the  war,  but  upon  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the 
Moslem  world. 

For  the  above  and  other  reasons,  to  which  1  will  now  allude 
it  therefore  seems  that  there  is  much,  in  fact,  almost  everything, 
to  be  said  for  the  alternative  policy,  apparently  advocatetl  by 
France  and  Italy,  namely,  for  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  in  a 
limited  area  of  European  territory  and  for  the  retention  of  her 
Government  at  Constantinople,  that  Government  being  subject 
to  strict  and  definite  control  in  things  concerning  the  Straits  and 
their  pi'otection.  The  setting  up  of  such  control,  which,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  might,  for  the  moment  at  least,  take  the  form  of  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  existing  administration,  carried  out  by  High 
Commissioners  of  the  Powers,  would  in  itself  be  simpler  than 
the  creation  of  a  .sovereign  authority  to  replace  the  Turks.  This 
solution  of  the  problem  would  also  avoid  the  difiiculty  of  ceding 
disputed  territory  to  either  Greece  or  Hulgaria,  for  were  the 
Turks  to  be  removed  from  Constantinople,  this  might  well  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  European  section  of  the  Straits 
area  in  such  a  manner  that  Adrianople  and  the  surrounding 
country  would  be  located  beyond  it.  So  far  as  1  am  aware,  too, 
whilst  much  has  appeared  in  the  Press  upon  the  subject,  no 
justifiable  argument  has  yet  been  protluced  to  jaove  that  a  con¬ 
trolling  body  would  be  any  more  susceptible  to  intrigue  than 
would  be  a  new  sovereign  authority.  And,  lastly,  although  many 
of  the  high  moral  standards  enunciated  during  the  war  have  not 
been  and  will  not  be  realised,  and  although  the  Greek  element 
of  the  population  may  predominate  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits 
and  of  the  Black  Sea,  Constantinople  is  Turkish  on  the  basis  of 
nationality.^ 

The  next  difficulty  ari.ses  from  the  fact  that  whether  the  Turks 
stay  or  do  not  stay  in  Constantinople,  in  any  case  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the 
regime  to  control  or  to  replace  them — a  regime  the  determination 
of  which  is  likely  in  either  case  to  be  governed  by  more  or  less 
the  same  principles.  It  is  here  that  it  is  particularly  regretful, 
although  Mr.  Morgenthau,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times  so 
lately  as  November  last,  still  believed  his  country  should  accept 

(1)  Viscount  Bryce  in  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat,  gives  800,000  as  an  estimate  of 
the  total  population  and  states  that  of  these,  “  the  Armenians  reckon  themselves 
at  200,000,  the  Greeks  are  nearly  as  numerous,  the  Mohammedans  more  numerous, 
probably  350,000.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  from  Constantinople  in  the  issue  of  that 
paper  for  June  26,  1919,  says :  ”  The  majority  of  the  population  is  certainly  com¬ 
posed  of  Turkish-speaking  Moslems,  who  probably  form  about  seven-twelfths  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  city.  The  bulk  of  the  land  belongs  to  Turkish 
landlords.” 
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a  mandate  in  the  Near  l^hist,  that  t’lere  seems  hut  a  meagre  hope 
that  America  will  nov/  be  persuaded  to  undertake  a  responsibility 
for  which  her  qualifications  are  absolutely  unique.  This  un¬ 
willingness  to  risk  complications  and  to  set  an  example  of  high- 
minded  unselfishness  to  the  civilised  world — an  unwillingness 
which  may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  success  and  a 
failure  in  the  Turkish  settlement — necessitates  the  formulation 
of  some  other  alternative,  an  alternative  almost  unavoidably  to 
be  sought  by  a  process  of  elimination  of  what  is  impossible  rather 
than  by  a  selection  of  what  would  be  desirable.  Thus,  whilst  the 
Turks  would  probably  prefer  the  control  of  England  to  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  whilst  very  many  of  them  w'ould  un¬ 
doubtedly  object  to  the  single  presence  of  France  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  either  of  these  two  Powers 
would  accept  such  an  onerous  responsibility  as  a  permanency, 
especially  as  a  European  acceptor  might  ultimately  be  brought 
into  dangerous  relations  wdth  one  or  more  systems  of  government 
in  Russia.  Perhaps  Italy,  and  certainly  Greece,  would  take  a 
different  standpoint,  but,  even  could  an  agreement  be  secured 
upon  the  subject,  for  the  Conference  to  hand  over  the  Straits  to 
either  of  these  countries,  and  particularly  to  the  latter,  would  be 
for  it  to  close  its  eyes  to  the  national  and  international  conditions 
of  the  past,  of  the  present,  and  of  the  future.  Consequently,  and 
as  a  pis  aller,  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  creation  of  some  form  of  Inter¬ 
national  Commission,  if  possible  to  be  established  under  the 
presidency  of  an  American,  enemy  countries  not  being  allow'ed 
to  be  represented,  at  any  rate  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  decided 
to  permit  them  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  Finally,  wdiilst 
the  existence  of  such  a  Commission  w'ould  have  to  be  made  real 
by  the  presence  of  naval  and  perhaps  of  limited  military  forces, 
the  costs  of  administration  of  the  Stuaits  area  might  be  defrayed 
by  the  imposition  of  maritime  dues,  by  the  taxation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  if  necessary,  by  an  international  subsidy  to 
which  the  United  States  might  perhaps  contribute.  Unsatis¬ 
factory  as  such  a  divided  superintendence  or  such  an  international 
executive  might  prove,  in  this  case  it  would  at  least  have  as 
advantages  that,  once  the  fateful  question  of  the  position  of 
Turkey  is  decided — and  that  must  be  definitely  decided  now — the 
rules  for  international  administration  need  not  now  be  very 
strictly  codified,  and  time  might  be  called  to  the  rescue  either 
until  the  United  States  is  prepared  once  more  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  mankind  or  until  such  a  time  as  the  future  of  Russia 
becomes  much  more  clear  than  it  is  to-day. 

Whilst  Constantinople  constitutes"  the  pi^ce  de  resistance  of 
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the  Eastern  Question,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  future 
distribution  and  government  of  Asia  Minor  are,  in  fact,  far  more 
important  to  the  various  subject  races  of  Turkey.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Armenians  have  been  murdered  in  the  capital  and 
that  Christians  have  been  maltreated  in  the  European  Provinces. 
Nevertheless,  however  dreadful  may  have  been  Ottoman  misrule 
in  the  Balkans,  it  has  been  nothing  to  be  compared  with  that 
represented  by  the  massacres  and  deixjrtations  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  times  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan, 
wdien  the  years  1894,  1896,  1909,  and  1915  are  among  the  most 
bloody  in  history.  Consequently,  although  it  might  be  a  grati- 
'  fication  to  humanity  at  large,  and  particularly  to  the  oppressed 
nations  of  the  Near  East,  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  Turks 
from  Constantinople,  that  departure  itself  would*  do  little,  if 
anything,  to  put  an  end  to  the  gradual  process  of  extermination 
which  has  been  in  progress  in  Anatolia  for  years.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  and  because  so  long  as  there  is  unrest  or 
disorder  in  Turkey  so  long  will  there  be  an  ever-recurring  danger 
of,  and  excuse  for,  foreign  intervention,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Peace  Conference  to  find  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  unusually  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  wdiilst  the  Turks 
only  constitute  an  army  of  occupation,  they  are  actually  the 
largest  element  of  the  population  in  many  of  the  districts  which 
they  misrule. 

In  the  opinion  of  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Morgenthau— an 
opinion  with  which  I  thoroughly  agree — the  question  of  Asia 
Minor  should  be  dealt  with  in  two  categories,  Armenia  and 
Turkish  .\natolia.  With  respect  to  Armenia,  which  should  either 
be  entirely  independent  of  Turkey  or,  at  any  rate,  subject  to  only 
a  nominal  and  theoretical  suzerainty,  there  is  but  little  divergence 
of  opinion,  for  it  seems  practically  an  accepted  fact  that  an 
Armenian  State  should  now  be  brought  into  existence.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  primary  problem  here  is  one  of  frontiers — a  problem 
which  cannot  be  decided  exclusively  uixm  the  ethnological  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  inhabitants,  for  to  adopt  this  course  would  be  to 
reward  the  Turks  and  other  Moslems  who  have  endeavoured  to 
solve  the  Armenian  question  by  means  of  the  destruction  of  that 
race.  Here,  therefore,  the  only  foundation  upon  which  to  work 
is  to  establish  a  State  sufficiently  large  to  secure  its  independent 
existence  and  to  enable  it  to  receive  emigrants  now  domiciled 
beyond  w^hatever  may  be  its  future  frontiers.  If  this  thesis  be 
accepted,  I  think  that  the  six  so-called  Armenian  vilayets  (with 
the  exception  of  North-Western  Sivas),  together  with  the  eastern 
part  of  Trebizond,  should  become  part  of  Armenia,  her  southern 
frontier  being  made  contiguous  to  whatever  may  be  the  northern 
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boundary  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Armenian  Republic  of  Ararat 
is  reported  to  have  elected  to  become  part,  and  therefore  should 
be  included.  For  the  rest,  that  is,  the  questions  of  Cilicia  and 
of  a  port  upon  the  Mediterranean,  a  solution  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  arrangements  arrived  at  for  the  distribution  of  Syria 
and  upon  the  identity  of  the  Mandatory  or  Protector  of  the  new 
State. 

When  we  come  to  the  remainder  of  Anatolia  there  are  two 
alternatives — disruption  and  the  maintained  integrity.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  first  would  probably  mean  the  at  least  partial  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Franco-Russian  agreement  of  1916,  of  the  Pact 
of  London,  and  of  (Ireek  aspirations  at  Smyrna.  Such  an 
arangement,  carrying  with  it  a  series  of  different  mandates,  would 
almost  certainly  cut  off  Turkey  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
robbing  that  country  of  areas  which  are  preponderatingly  Turkish 
in  race  it  would  prove  neither  durable  nor  fair.  Rejuvenated 
integrity,  on  the  other  hand,  would  maintain,  as  Turkish,  terri¬ 
tories  the  population  of  which  is  probably  75  per  cent.  Moslem, 
and  it  would  avoid  the  establishment  of  two  rivals — Italy  and 
Greece — as  neighbours  in  Asia.  No  doubt  therefore  remains  in 
my  mind  that  the  easiest  and  least  unsatisfactory  course  of 
adoption  would  be  for  the  Allies  to  abrogate  the  above-mentioned 
agreements,  rendered  obsolete  as  they  are  by  the  exit  of  Russia 
from,  and  the  entry  of  America  into,  the  war,  and  to  prolong  a 
supervised  and  controlled  Turkish  administration,  with  its  capital 
at  Constantinople  or  elsewhere,  in  all  the  areas  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Armenian  frontier. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  mandates,  we  are  once  more  in  an 
unhappy  position,  for,  as  the  United  States  seems  destined  to 
refuse  any  serious  commitments,  not  only  the  mandates,  but  also 
the  mandatories,  may  have  to  be  different  for  the  tw'o  areas  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Armenia,  who  cannot  at  once  stand  on  her  own 
legs,  will  require  strong  outside  influence  to  create,  to  assist  in 
the  development  of,  and  to  strengthen  the  actual  State,  to  ensure 
to  its  inhabitants,  Christians  or  Moslems,  majorities  or  minori¬ 
ties,  absolute  equality  before  the  law,  and  to  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  the  frontiers.  In  the  Turkish  zone  the  task  of  the 
superimposed  authority  will  consist  in  controlling  and  purging 
something  which  already  exists  and  in  guaranteeing  to  the  non- 
Turks  the  fulfilment  of  the  “  privileges  ”  which  they  already 
possess  or  with  which  they  may  be  endowed  in  the  future.  These 
difficulties,  which  might  be  satisfactorily  overcome  by  means  of 
distinct  mandates,  held  by  a  single  mandatory — Great  Britain 
or  America — cannot,  I  believe,  be  surmounted,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  world  and  of  the  peoples  concerned,  by  any  other  single 
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country.  Faute  de  niieux,  therefore,  the  Conference  may  be 
compelled  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  single  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  or  group  of  High  Commissioners,  for  Armenia  and  to 
a  French  or  some  other  mandate  for  Turkey,  the  respective  con¬ 
trolling  forces  being  responsible  either  directly  to  the  Ijeague  of 
Nations  or  to  the  executive  authority  established  on  the  Straits 
— an  authority  which  would  then  be  paramount  throughout  the 
areas  the  destinies  of  which  are  discussed  above. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  1  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  my 
readers  some  of  the  conditions  and  considerations  likely  to 
influence  the  future  of  Turkey.  So  many  are  the  entanglements 
and  so  multitudinous  are  the  complications,  that  I  make  no  claim 
to  have  found  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  question  which  seems 
well-nigh  insoluble,  or  to  have  discussed  all  the  features  of  a 
subject  which  must  occupy  the  attention  of  ex'perts  for  months, 
if  not  years.  The  problems  of  finance  (the  expenditure  necessary 
for  the  achievement  of  the  several  schemes  and  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  debt),  of  a  unified  system  of  jurisprudence, 
and  of  the  economic  relations  to  be  established  between  the 
several  units  are  only  a  few  of  those  to  which  no  reference  has 
been  possible.  The  solutions  of  these  problems  and  of  many 
others  can  only  be  found  by  the  display  of  a  conciliatory  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies — a  conciliatory  spirit  which,  if  it  means 
sacrifices  to-day,  will  have  its  rewards  in  the  future.  For  many 
years  prior  to  the  war  the  Near  East  was  a  storehouse  of  explosive 
material.  It  will  so  remain  until  its  problems  are  settled  upon 
a  rational  and  fair  basis. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 

P.S. — On  re-reading  the  above  article  I  find  two  points  upon 
which  further  stress  might  be  laid  : — 

(1)  The  historical  antiquity  of,  and  the  religious  justification 
for,  the  attachment  of  non-Turkish  Moslems  to  the  Sultan  and  to 
I’urkey  matter  to  us  far  less  than  does  the  actual  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  attachment,  which  is  the  practical  point. 

(2)  Whilst  there  may  be  actually  nothing  from  the  religions 
standpoint  in  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Caliph  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Asia  Minor,  the  banishment  of  the  Sultan  might 
affect  his  claim  to  the  Caliphate,  in  that,  for  reasons  well  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  S.  Blunt  in  his  Future  of  Islam,  the  right 
of  the  sword  an  I  the  non-existence  of  a  temjx^ral  l  ival  constitute 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  spiritual  rule  of  the  House  of  Othman. 

January  2()th,  lfl2().  H.  C.  W. 


WOKLD-RE  VOLU  TION. 


The  phenomenon  of  the  moment  is  the  prevailing  belief  of  the 
world  that  it  is  on  the  eve,  if  not  in  the  midst,  of  a  “  revolutionary  ” 
epoch. 

Revolution  is  a  term  of  widely  varying  connotation.  The 
history  of  every  people  presents  its  own  peculiar  type  of  struggle 
to  substitute  a  new  political  or  social  order  for  the  one  already 
existing.  With  the  growing  industrialisation  of  the  world,  and  its 
marked  psychological  effects  upon. every  civilised  people,  the  nature 
of  this  struggle  inevitably  tends  to  be  determined  by  the  interaction 
of  economic  conditions. 

In  general,  two  movements  characterise  the  ceaseless  effort  to 
re-act  to  environment — first,  the  conscious  subversive  element. 
Socialist,  Syndicalist,  Communist,  or  what  not,  and,  secondly, 
the  evolutionary  tide  of  human  energy  directed  to  this  or  that 
phase  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  society. 

All  progress  alike  among  the  nations  inter  se  and  within  the 
nation  itself  is  due  to  the  sway  of  ideas — or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  culture-types — now  competing,  now  co-operating. 
The  War  was  rooted  in  the  national  idea  which  had  been  inculcated 
into  the  German  mind.  The  antecedent  causes  of  Bolshevism  are 
clearly  traceable  to  the  environment  of  the  Eussian  people.  The 
present  world-unrest,  ever  since  the  centre  of  European  gravity 
shifted  to  a  self-centred  and  energetic  people  in  the  heart  of  the 
Continent,  has  similarly  been  developing  under  the  two-fold 
pressure  of  German  ambition  and  the  growing  jxiwer  of  a  vast 
proletariat.  This  pressure  is  making  itself  felt  far  beyond 
Europe’s  own  confines.  Thus  the  whole  East  to-day  is  quivering 
with  restlessness — the  psychological  effect  produced  by  cables, 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  modern  Press,  a  prodigious  propaganda, 
the  amazingly  improved  communications  which  have  plunged  the 
Orient  into  a  new  atmosphere,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  by  the 
theory  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples  on  the  wholesale  plan 
of  President  Wilson,  which  has  upset  the  mental  balance  of  all 
racial  minorities. 

But  the  w'orld-revolution  which  we  are  invited,  with  ceaseless 
iteration,  to  regard  as  imminent,  if  not  of  enemy  origin,  has  been 
adopted  and  manipulated  as  part  of  a  concerted  scheme  to  create 
and  use  the  class-war,  not  for  what  is  grandiloquently  called  “the 
economic  emancipation  of  the  masses,”  but  to  undermine  the 
national  stability  of  every  country  by  turns.  Germany  is,  in  short, 
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still  sowing  the  wind  and  has  deliberately  elected  to  risk  reaping 
the  whirlwind.  Nay,  more  than  that,  she  threatens,  if  she  cannot 
make  a  better  bargain,  to  become  the  plague-s^wt  of  Europe. 

Revolution,  every  whit  as  much  as  Kultur,  was  Germany’s 
message  to  mankind.  It  was  no  sudden  artifice  devised  under  the 
stress  and  strain  of  War,  but  a  settled  purpose  during  years  of 
Peace.  “Divide  et  Impera  “  was  the  old  Hapsburg  motto. 
“Erst  zerteilen,  dann  besitzen” — “First  split  up,  then  possess” 
— might  have  been  the  maxim  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Penetration, 
always  directed  against  national  sovereignty,  was  not  merely  an 
economic  challenge  or  business  ruse.  It  predicated  Deutschtum, 
and  Deutschtum  denied  the  right  of  any  other  nationality  to  be 
co-equal,  much  less  paramount,  even  at  home.  And  if  these 
designs  have  been  stealthily  pursued  they  have  been  almost 
openly  proclaimed. 

Germany,  as  we  all  know  now,  long  ago  founded  schools  for 
teaching  sedition.  Since  1909  there  has  been  a  subsidised 
machinery  at  Berlin  for  training  Indian,  Turkish,  Persian,  and 
Egyptian  nationalists,  for  instance,  who  were  sent  on  to  Madame 
Cama  at  Paris  or  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  a  finishing  touch. 
Anarchism,  w^hich  is  nothing  if  not  cosmopolitan,  has  had  its  secret 
centres  even  in  our  seats  of  learning.  Certain  “circles”  have 
there  long  w'orked  in  secret,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  on 
parallel  lines  with  the  Berlin  and  Paris  schools.  Indian  anarchists 
hovered — and  are  still  hovering — between  Berlin  and  Berne; 
London  and  Paris. 

The  French  Yellow  Book  of  1914,  giving  the  documents  relating 
to  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  Declaration  of  War, 
contained  an  “  Annexe  ”  (dated  Berlin,  March  19th,  1913)  to  a 
Report  forwarded  by  M.  Etienne,  Minister  of  War,  to  M.  Jonnart, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Of  indubitable  authenticity,  this  was, 
although  anonymous,  obviously  the  work  of  a  high  military 
authority.  It  w^as  entitled  “Note  Regarding  the  Strengthening  of 
the  German  Army.” 

It  placed  German  aims  and  methods  in  a  clear  light  : — 

“Neither  the  ridiculous  clamour  for  revenge  of  the  French  Jingoes,  nor 
the  English  gnashing  of  teeth,  nor  the  wild  gestures  of  the  Slavs  will  turn  us 
from  our  end,  which  is  to  strengthen  and  extend  Deutschtum  throughout 
the  entire  world.’’ 

This  candid  avowal  of  an  aggressive  purpose  was  cynically 
follow'ed  by  counsels  as  to  the  necessity  of  instilling  into  the 
German  mind  that  any  war  would  be  defensive.  And  then,  as 
to  the  means,  it  went  on  :  — 

“Disturbances  must  be  stirred  up  in  Northern  Africa  and  in  Russia.  Tlib 
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is  a  means  of  absorbing  forces  of  the  adversary.  It  is,  therefore,  vitally 
necessary  that  through  well-chosen  agents  wo  should  get  into  contact  witli 
influential  people  in  Egypt,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  necessary  measures  in  case  of  European  war.” 

A  plan,  constructed  with  malefic  ingenuity,  was  then  sketched 
out  for  using  “secret  allies,”  and  it  was  put  significantly  in  the 
light  of  the  present  outbreak  :  “  The  Egyptian  School  is  specially 
suited  for  this.  More  and  more  it  gathers  together  intellects  of 
the  Mussulman  world.”  A  ”  rising”  in  Egypt  has  never  since 
j)ossessed  any  element  of  surprise.  Its  raison  d’etre  has  been 
pro-German  and  pro-Turk  suggestion  working  upon  all  chronic 
discontent,  For  a  foundation  for  invoking  first  the  environment 
and  then  revolution  at  will  was  w'ell  and  truly  laid  not  only  in 
Egypt,  but  in  almost  each  and  every  country  which  came  within 
the  German  orbit. 

German  Ambassadors,  Ministers  and  Charges  d’ Affaires,  acting 
u|)on  orders  from  Berlin  in  their  own  and  neighbouring  countries, 
have  deliberately  pursued  the  policy  and  practice  of  seditious 
agitation.  Prince  Biilow  in  Italy,  Prince  Eatibor  in  Spain, 
Prince  Reuss  at  Teheran,  Count  Bernstorff  in  America,  Admiral 
von  Hintze  at  Peking  and  Christiania  will  serve  as  examples  of 
diplomats  who  abused  their  official  immunity  to  instruct  German 
(.'onsuls  to  promote  social,  political,  and  industrial  strife.  Mr. 
Justice  Bailhache,  in  the  case  of  the  S.S.  Tennyson,  pointed  the 
obvious  moral  from  the  indubitably  authentic  instructions  to  naval 
attaches,  one  of  the  pidees  de  conviction,  to  enlist  and  pay 
anarchists  and  criminals.  And  these  acts  were  so  synchronised 
or  serialised  as  to  produce  a  cumulative  effect  and  convince  society 
that  its  dissolution  w’as  drawing  nigh. 

Dr.  Paul  Lensch — w’ho  has  just  been  appointed  by  the  new' 
Republic  to  the  professorial  staff'  of  Berlin  University — with 
amazing,  but  all  the  same  calculated,  indiscretion  confessed^  that 
Germany’s  policy  has  long  been,  and  was  throughout  the  war, 
frankly  revolutionary — the  nuance  is  obvious  but  immaterial. 
"But  these  years”  {i.c.,  1893-1913),  he  says,  “also  raised  to  the 
full  height  of  its  world-historic  significance  that  antagonism 
between  Germany  and  England  w'hich  had  long  been  latent ;  and 
they  finally  revealed  the  revolutionary  rdle  which  Germany  has 
to  play  in  this  world-war.”  Again,  elsewhere,  he  put  it  :  “We 
should  perceive  that  in  the  present  w’orld-revolution  Germany 
represents  the  revolutionary,  and  her  great  antagonist,  England, 
the  counter-revolutionary  side.”  We  can  accept  the  admission. 
It  is  true  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  Lensch  intended.  The  two 

(1)  Three  Years  of  World  Revolution,  (Loudon,  1918). 
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nations  are  respectively  the  protagonists  of  the  conflicting  ideals 
— the  ethic  of  Force  and  the  ethic  of  Civilisation. 

Lensch  dates  back  the  assumption  of  this  “revolutionary" 
policy  to  1879,  when  Bismarck  re-instituted  Protection,  because 
the  decision  placed  Germany  in  a  position  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  of  “  the  representative  of  a  higher  and  more  advanced 
economic  system.”  The  conclusion  is  characteristically  Teutonic 
and  as  an  admission  usefully  illuminates  the  back  of  the  German 
mind,  showing  that  they  deliberately  construed  their  world- 
mission  to  be  in  truth  one  of  “Divide  and  Conquer.” 

M.  Kautsky  has  lately  caused  no  little  sensation  by  publishing 
some  of  the  ex-Kaiser’s  reckless  annotations  to  reports.  In  one 
of  these,  wliich  has  attracted  a  totally  needless  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion,  Wilhelm  11.  records  the  necessity  of  giving  orders  to  German 
Consuls  to  stir  up  insurrection,  and  avows  his  intention  of  seizing 
India.  If  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  amiable  avowals,  the 
Political  Review  (December  12th,  1919)  adds  a  useful  confirma¬ 
tion  from  the  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitiuig — Count  von  Moltke’s 
suggestions  to  the  Foreign  Oflice  to  incite  revolts  in  Poland, 
India,  Egypt  and  the  Caucasus.  If  it  is  retorted  that  all  this  is 
ancient  history,  it  may  be  remarked  at  once  that  the  same  policy 
is  being  actively  carried  out  to-day.  It  is  easy  to  find  perfervid 
admirers  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  pact  of  the  League  of 
Nations  who. laugh  at  the  idea  of  any  present-day  German  con¬ 
spiracy,  with  or  without  Bolshevik  support,  to  plunge  mankind 
into  anarchy.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  we  have  to 
face  the  truth,  that  world-revolution  is  being  feverishly  fomented 
by  Germany  and  German  agents.  The  appeal  of  the  German 
Socialists  to  the  world  proletariat  has  never  been  denied  or  con¬ 
cealed.  The  Allied  working  classes  are  to  make  common  political 
cause  with  Germany  in  defeat,  rescind  the  Peace  Treaty,  sweep 
away  Imperialism  and  capitalism,  and  establish  upon  the  ruins 
a  new  social  order. 

What  was  the  agency  by  means  of  which  the  idea  of  an 
impending  revolution  was  to  be  incubated?  The  question  brings 
us  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  Massensuggeslion,  that 
formation  of  a  psychological  mass — which  is  a  science  in  Germany 
— a  powerful  auxiliary  in  a  campaign  of  corruption.  To  create 
an  atmosphere  is  the  supreme  metier  of  the  Teuton.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  elementary  fact  that,  as  well  as  revolution 
itself — always  more  easily  threatened  than  accomplished — Ger¬ 
many  has  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  fitting  environment.  If  a 
people  can  be  persuaded  that  a  social  cataclysm  is  impending, 
the  event  comes  at  once  within  the  range  of  the  practical.  That 
the  British  w'orking  classes  were  on  the  verge  of  revolt  against 
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capital  and  authority ;  that  France  was  passing  through  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  crises  which  must  inevitably  result  in  disintegration ;  and 
that  the  extreme  Italian  Socialists  would,  in  conjunction  with 
other  intransigent  elements,  sweep  away  the  dynasty  and  establish 
a  republic,  are  now  commonplaces  of  German  propagandist’ 
suggestion. 

Nobody,  it  is  true,  can  have  been  so  blind  to  the  lessons  of  the 
history  of  our  own  times  as  to  doubt  that  for  generations  evolu¬ 
tionary  forces  have  been  at  work  effecting  momentous  social  and 
political  changes.  A  “revolution,”  loosely  so-called,  has  always 
been  more  or  less  in  silent  progress.  But  neither  the  fact  nor  the 
legitimately  disruptive  effects  of  the  war  nor  the  peace  suffice  to 
explain  the  exaggerated  character  of  the  noisy  ferment  which  is 
all  but  universal.  When  we  reflect  that  enemy  activities  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated  to  have  been  directed  to  this  purpose,  the 
conclusion  as  to  the  effective  cause  of  much  of  this  world-unrest 
is  irresistible.  German  agents  in  neutral  countries  have  long 
been  vehement  in  their  warnings  of  impending  political  and 
industrial  catastrophes,  and  studiously  active  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  them  about.  You  can  take  each  country  by  turns,  and  you 
will  find,  as  well  as  the  often  scanty  subversive  materiel,  evidence 
that  a  forcing-house  atmosphere  has  been  created  from  outside. 
Thus,  fore-ordained  to  be  in  any  event  the  first  of  the  fruits  of 
peace,  it  is,  in  truth,  small  wonder  that  revolution  should  be 
en  I’air. 

The  use  of  the  Press  has  long  been,  and  is  still,  Germany’s 
trump  card  in  this  campaign  of  imposture.  The  manipulation  of 
the  neutral  organs  of  public  opinion  ^  has  already  been  sufficiently 
indicated.  But,  considered  in  this  context,  it  presents  an  amazing 
study.  For  world-revolution,  as  if  it  were  an  accomplished  fact, 
is  now  the  burden  of  their  song.  The  flamboyant  mouthings  of 
self-confessed  anarchists  have  had  pride  of  place,  and  that  not 
merely  in  their  own  or  in  Germanised  organs,  but  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Press.  It  must  have  long  been  surprising  to  every 
thinking  mind  that  every  malcontent.  Pacifist,  Communist,  or 
merely  variegated,  should  have  so  long  had  his  fulminations,  with 
us  ordinarily  limited  to  the  publicity  of  Hyde- Park,  loudly 
tnimpeted  through  our  own  Press.  For  there  is  not  a  fragment 
of  proof  that  their  views  to-day  have  any  more  genuine  public 
approval  than  they  had  during  the  war.  There  seems,  in  short, 
to  be  lacking  any  sense  of  proportion.  One  is  tempted  to  diag¬ 
nose  the  activity  of  the  publicity  agent. 

For  the  revolutionary  ferment  of  the  moment,  wherever  it 
exists  at  all  homogeneously,  is  transparently  artificial,  if  not  in 

(1)  See  Oermanyjand  the  Neutral  Press  (Fortnightly  Review,  June,  1919.) 
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its  origins  at  least  in  its  applications.  The  most  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  will  be  enough  to  convince  most  people  that,  if  fostered  by 
native  anarchists  and  strengthened  by  economic  stress,  it  ig 
too,  in  its  present  manifestations,  whatever  its  type,  mainly 
alien  in  form. 

The  United  States,  at  any  rate,  have  given  this  interpretation 
to  their  “present  discontents”  by  shipping  5,000  alien  anarchists 
who  were  plotting  revolution,  to  their  homeland.  A  similar 
“round-up”  in  Ireland  might  usefully  supplement  the  unanswer¬ 
able  disclosures  of  our  Press  Bureau  last  May  as  to  the  enemy 
hacking  of  Sinn  Fein — whose  reign  of  terror  is  fast  emulating 
that  of  Moscow.  Civil  war  in  Ireland  is  exactly  what  the  Cerman 
Irish  Society  would  desire  as  a  Peace  Celebration. 

Monsieur  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  admit  that  their 
Governments  possess  cogent  proofs  of  the  working  of  foreign 
influences  designed  to  stimulate  the  paralysis  of  labour  as  part 
of  a  concerted  plan.  That  aliens  are  keeping  constantly  alight 
the  fires  of  strife  between  employers  and  employed  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  But  this,  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
does  not  point  to  anything  like  mass-corruption  having  been 
accomplished.  The  whole  thing  is,  at  the  moment,  perfectly 
simple.  Massensuggcstion  may  sway  a  multitude  absolutely  un¬ 
conscious  of  being  influenced  from  without,  and  therein  lies  its 
insidious  power.  A  trade  dispute  may  be  unconsciously  so 
twisted  as  to  play  the  enemy  game  without  the  men  concerned 
having  the  least  inkling  that  they  are  not  free  agents  acting 
solely  in  their  own  interests.  Yet  few  can  pretend  that  it  was 
merely  a  coincidence  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  were  so  interrupted  by  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  that 
it  seemed  as  if  they  would  prove  largely  abortive. 

If,  again,  we  look  around  to-day  we  see  strikes,  obviously 
factitious,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Holland,  and,  for  that  matter,  every  country  in  Northern  Europe, 
has  been,  and  is  being,  chronically  threatened  from  within  with 
the  “universal  strike,”  one  of  the  enemy’s  favourite  weapons. 
The  amazing  part  of  the  whole  business  has  been  its  ubiquity. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  world  has  become  obsessed  with  the 
belief  that  a  universal  industrial  cataclysm  was  impending.  We 
hear  one  day  of  an  impending  “universal  strike”  in  Denmark, 
or  Sweden,  and,  almost  before  we  are  assured  that  it  had  been 
staved  off,  the  same  madness  seems  to  have  seized  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  Then  it  crops  up  in  Spain  or  in  Switzerland,  or  breaks  out 
in  Australia,  and  so  on.  Now  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  pretend 
that  the  working  classes  of  all  these  countries  were,  or  are,  all 
contaminated  with  Germanism  or  Bolshevism,  or  both.  But  the 
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German  provocator  works  underground,  and  chooses  his  myr- 
uiidons  with  practised  skill.  He  doesn’t  attempt  to  preach  any 
of  the  Potsdam  philosophies.  He  pitches  upon  any  grievance,  old 
or  new,  and  fans  the  slumbering  embers  of  discontent  into  a 
flame,  and  then  goes  off  to  do  the  same  thing  elsewhere.  He 
believes  in  the  force  of  cumulative  effect. 

“Direct  action”  and  “Internationalism,”  his  favourite  shibbo¬ 
leths,  are  vague  if  well-worn  terms  to  the  toiling  millions  in  every 
country,  who  rarely  do  much  hard  thinking  for  themselves.  Their 
leaders  proclaim  that  the  industrial  workers  of  one  country  are 
bound  to  the  industrial  workers  of  another  by  a  stronger  com- 
nmnity  of  interests  than  to  the  ruling  class  at  home.  The  masses, 
nevertheless,  remain  intensely  national,  even  if  the  currents  of 
feeling  excited  ebb  and  flow  according  to  general  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  not  a  fragment  of  evidence  that  any  revolu¬ 
tionary  virus  has  infected  the  heart  of  the  people  in  any  country. 
It  really  ends,  where  it  begins,  with  insurgent  minorities. 

But  the  artificiality  of  the  whole  cosmopolitan  phenomenon  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  world  is  now 
passing  through  an  epidemic  of  aggressive  and  many-sided  propa¬ 
ganda.  If  the  movement  were  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  outburst 
of  mass  opinion,  it  would  not  require  any  such  adventitious  aids 
to  publicity.  In  every  country,  again,  it  is  not  the  people,  nor 
even  the  working  classes,  but  extremists  of  every  nuance,  often 
of  alien  birth,  that  have  all  the  limelight.  If  we  simply  consider 
for  a  moment  the  relative  position  of  professional  revolutionaries 
in  any  country  before  German  and  Bolshevik  intrigue  had  been 
at  work  and — it  must  be  said — German  and  Kussian  gold  had 
flowed  like  water,  we  need  not  labour  cause  and  effect  any  further. 

We  have  had,  moreover,  many  official  admissions,  notwith¬ 
standing,  perhaps,  an  exaggerated  reticence,  of  an  alien  move¬ 
ment  in  our  midst  backed  by  considerable  funds,  and  this  is  still 
as  much  German  as  Bolshevik.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
is  fnistrated,  but  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  a  great  deal  is 
being  perpetrated  by  the  dissemination  of  ready-made  opinions 
designed  to  disintegrate.  The  movement  gains  an  added  force 
from  the  adhesion,  more  or  less,  in  most  countries  of  a  section 
of  the  advanced  Revolutionary  Social  Democrats.  Bolshevism  is 
aiming  at  a  rapprochement  with  the  Italian,  Swiss,  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  American,  and,  now,  with  the  Independent  German  Social 
Democrats.  We  thus  reach  a  visualisation  of  the  new  enemy 
front. 

A  plot  so  grandiose  in  conception  as  the  excitation  of  actual 
revolution  throughout  the  world  in  the  sense  of  a  simultaneous 
upheaval  r  f  all  social  order  appears  to  many  people  to  be,  prima 
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jade,  merely  an  illusion  of  the  imagination.  But  that  the  plot 
had  been  perfected  down  to  the  most  minute  detail  before  the 
beginning  of  war  in  nearly  every  country  is  now  a  demonstrable 
truth,  and  by  accumulation  it  was  so  directed  as  to  embrace  the 
habitable  globe.  The  design  involved  a  machinery  capable  of 
promoting  outbreaks  in  every  Allied  and  every  neutral  country 
as  and  when  Germany  willed.  In  the  German  view,  it  must  be 
reiterated,  it  was  a  natural  ruse  de  guerre  for  her  ubiquitous 
agents  to  arrange,  if  they  could,  for  civil  and  industrial  revolt  and 
insurrection  in  all  enemy  countries.  To  German  morality  it  was 
equally  a  legitimate  device  to  blackmail  neutral  States  by 
threatening  them  with  revolution  from  within,  as  well  as  with 
invasion  from  without.  Everybody  knows  something  of  the  part 
Germany  has  played  in  the  Eussian  cataclysm ;  of  her  past 
attempts  to  convulse  the  Indian  Empire ;  of  her  plots  in  Morocco, 
in  Abyssinia,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Mexico.  We  have,  too,  in 
si>ite  of  an  exaggerated  reticence,  known  perfectly  well  that  all 
Northern  Europe,  Switzerland,  Spain,  for  instance,  have  been 
kept  on  the  brink  of  social  or  political  tumult.  All  this  is  common 
ground.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  obvious  that  the  plot  has  been 
adopted  in  its  entirety  by  the  new  Germany,  that  with  variations 
dictated  by  defeat  and  with  German  influence  discreetly  screened 
behind  Bolshevists,  Anarchists,  Nationalists,  and  Internationalists, 
it  is  in  full  activity  to-day. 

Yet  throughout  the  Mahommedan  world,  in  spite  of  the 
ludicrous  fiasco  of  the  Sultan’s  Jihad,  holy  w’ars  arc  now  being 
preached  by  renegade  Moslems  in  German,  Bolshevist,  or  Young 
Turk  pay,  and  even  if  they  prove,  as  they  always  have  proved, 
immediately  abortive,  they  will  sow  seed  of  which  the  fruit  will 
have  to  be  harvested  some  day.  Frenzied,  and,  for  the  moment, 
by  no  means  wholly  futile,  efforts  arc  still  being,  and  wdll  long  be, 
made  by  enemy  agents  to  spread  sporadic  outbreaks  of  Moslem 
fanaticism  from  the  Caucasus  to  Mahommedan  China;  from 
Asiatic  Eussia  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia  ;  from  Kabul  (more  than 
ever  a  present  and  future  centre  of  Germano-Turkish  intrigue) 
throughout  India ;  from  the  Eed  Sea  to  the  Niger ;  and,  in  effect, 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape.  Spain  has  her  own  type  of  epidemic 
insubordination,  but  the  patriotic  Press  has  no  illusions  as  to  the 
alien  origin  of  the  recurring  outbreaks  now  paralysing,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  paralyse,  Spanish  industry.  The  Germans  in  Spain  prefer 
fishing  in  troubled  waters.  Dutch  Communism  was  a  negligible 
quantity  until  backed  by  the  Germano-Bolshevik  cabal.  The 
brand  of  Germano-Bolshevism  which  now  threatens  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  is  of  a  type  made  familiar  to  all  students 
of  propaganda  by  the  International  conspirators  who  have  made 
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Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and  Christiania  their  centres  of  activity. 
Italy  has  survived  one  Bolshevist  outbreak,  and  is  threatened  with 
another,  as  the  result  of  the  machinations  of  “Parvus,”  who  was 
released  from  arrest  by  the  Swiss  Federal  authorities  on  the 
personal  solicitations  of  the  German  Minister,  and  worked  up  the 
whole  thing  from  a  safe  asylum  in  the  Canton  Grisons.  Lenin’s 
latest  dream,  “the  United  States  of  the  Orient,”  presages  a  union 
between  Germano-Bolshevism  and  a  new  Pan-Islamism  which 
would  make  the  most  bigoted  unbeliever  realise  the  nature  of  the 
new  Utopia.  . 

We  can  ignore,  in  this  context,  any  Bolshevist  outbreaks  in 
Germany  itself.  No  other  people  has  been  less  actuated  by  the 
revolutionary  spirit  than  the  German,  The  German  Bolshevist 
pure  and  simple  may  really  exist,  or  be  evolved ;  but  Spartacism 
is  not  Bolshevism,  while  revolutionary  Socialism  is,  again,  a 
very  different  thing.  Marx  saw  in  science,  technique,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  machinery,  and  the  concentration  of  capital,  die  eigent- 
Hchen  Revolutiondre.  The  idea  of  an  entirely  new  social  order 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  his  economic  interpretation  of 
history.  This  is  “the  inevitable  trend  of  modern  industrialism,” 
which  works  evolutionary  and  revolutionary  changes  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  But  it  was  in  pursuit  of  an  entirely  different 
policy  that  Germany  sent  Bolshevism,  as  a  disintegrating  force, 
to  every  country.  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Spain,  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
India,  and  China  have  all  been  supplied  wuth  Bolshevist  emis¬ 
saries,  who  have  been  welcomed  by  German  settlements  and 
given  the  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  “the  machine.”  Germany, 
in  sublime  indifference  to  the  alleged  breach  between  Berlin  and 
Moscow,  is  out  to  wreck  civilisation  in  the  interests  of  Kultur. 

The  paradox  presented  by  the  official  German  hostility  to 
Bolshevism,  ajid  the  personal  support  of  its  action,  more  especially 
vis-a-vis  the  Allies,  is  a  great  source  of  confusion  of  thought.  To 
many  people  the  precautions  of  the  German  Government  against 
the  spread  of  the  Terror  in  the  Fatherland  are,  in  spite  of  past 
intrigues,  a  crowning  proof  of  good  intentions.  It  is  even 
solemnly  proposed  that  the  Allies  should  enlist  Germany  in 
policing  the  Eussian  frontier.  But  we  should  have  badly  read  the 
lessons  of  the  war  if  we  had  not  learnt  that,  like  Janus,  Germania 
faces  both  ways.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  rule  of 
Russia — a  rule  only  possible  through  German  aid  and  German 
leading — we  have  been  confronted  with  the  apparent  enigma  of 
Germans  working  or  fighting  on  both  sides.  No  doubt  the  murder 
of  Count  Mirbach — which  Lenin  has  never  really  explained  away 
—estranged  Berlin  from  Moscow,  but  a  dissolution  of  partnership 
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is  never  easy  of  consummation  and  becomes  impracticable  when 
the  partners  are  in  pari  delicto.  Direct  evidence  exists  of  a 
joint  German  and  Bolshevik  conspiracy  contra  mundum. 

Last  October  the  German  newspapers  were  publishing  lengthv 
extracts  from  the  advance  proof-sheets  of  the  third  volume  of 
Herr  Helll'erich’s  Weltkricg.  The  volume  bears  the  title  “Vom 
Eingreifen  Amerikas  bis  zum  Zusammenbruch,”  and  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  historical  documents  which 
the  literature  of  the  war  has  so  far  produced.  Herr  Hellferich 
says  that  Germany’s  relations  to  liussia  and  the  East  “had  long 
brooded  over  him  with  gloomy  insistence,”  and  that  it  was  at  his 
own  request  that  the  German  Foreign  Office  sent  him  on  his 
“Moscow  mission”  in  191G.  He  warned  his  Government  again 
and  again  to  abandon  all  hope  of  effectual  Bolshevist  assistance 
for  German  policy.  He  himself  “strove,  but  without  success,  to 
guide  Germany’s  Russlandpolitik  along  entirely  different  lines.” 
Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  Radek  never  attempted  to  conceal  their  real 
goal,  which  was  “to  use  all  available  means  to  revolutionise  Ger¬ 
many.”  Even  if  we  accept  all  Herr  Helfferich’s  statements  at 
their  face  value,  the  fact  remains  that,  according  to  his  own 
admissions,  many  prominent  Germans  expected  the  march  of 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  to  further  German  designs  in  the  field  of 
world-politics. 

There  is  another  factor  which  can  only  be  lightly  touched  upon 
here,  and  that  is  Germany’s  future  relations  with  International 
Socialism.  It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  many  Socialists  of  all 
nationalities  proved  themselves  to  be  patriots  first  all  through  the 
war.  But  with  peace  the  old  lines  of  cleavage  are  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  Internationalism  is  once  more  asserting  its 
sway.  The  second  Internationale,  which  died  a  sudden  death  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  was  under  the  practically  complete  control 
of  the  German  Socialists.  We  may  disregard,  as  another  story, 
the  diversions  of  the  third  Internationale,  which  was  captured  by 
Lenin,  and  confine  ourselves,  in  this  context,  to  the  German  effort 
to  dominate  the  International  proletariat.  The  movement  has  a 
twofold  operation.  It  is  subversive  of  the  existing  order  and  the 
national  ideal  in  every  country.  It  is  constructive  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Man,  culminating  in  “the  International 
Socialist  Fatherland,”  a  conception  “made  in  Germany.” 

Lensch  lays  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  “the  future 
of  Democracy  and  Socialism  is  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  Ger¬ 
many.”  The  statement  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  The  German 
Socialist  organs  are  now  making  a  strong  appeal  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  for  international  solidarity.  What  would  Internationalism 
have  meant  for  them  had  the  German  scheme  succeeded  according 
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to  plan?  For  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  each  successive 
stage  in  the  history  of  European  Socialism,  one  traces  the  effort, 
unfortunately  only  too  successful,  of  German  Socialists  to  convert 
Internationalism  into  an  instrument  of  Deutschtum. 

General  von  Bernhardi  declares  that  “the  entire  development 
of  the  human  race  is  ascribable  to  this  German  people.”  And  we 
have  yet  to  meet  the  unchanged  and  unchanging  German  concep¬ 
tion,  or  misconception,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  her  historic  mission 
der  Zweck  heiiigt  die  Mittel.  The  Supermen  of  a  Super-State 
are  not  to  be  trammelled  by  convention.  ^ 

It  was,  comparatively,  as  easy  a  matter  for  the  enemy  to  erect 
a  machinery  for  carrying  on  simultaneously  an  underground  war 
after  the  war  as  during  hostilities.  The  existence  of  an  organisa¬ 
tion  radiating  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  forming  one 
co-ordinated  whole,  and  capable  of  grappling  at  will  with  each 
and  all  of  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  contemporary  history.  Deutschtum  im  Auslande  still 
signifies  a  vast  national  force  of  supreme  concern  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Germans  at  home  are  now  devoting  more  energy  than 
ever  to  the  organisation  of  this  movement,  linking  it  up  with  all 
the  elements  of  Teutonic  influence  abroad,  and  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  solid  structure  for  the  work  of  future  “penetration.”  It 
need  not  be  contended  that  German  infiltration  abroad  as  a 
whole  represents  illegitimate  activities;  but  it  is  demonstrable 
that  much  of  it  comes  to  nothing  less  than  a  seditious  conspiracy. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  All  revolutionary  parties  must  make  their 
ultimate  bid  avowedly  to  the  “common  people.”  Is  there  a  class 
in  the  community  whose  interests  are  more  at  stake?  For  the 
industrial  worker  victory  over  Deutschtum  on  the  home  front  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  If  in  a  sense  the  Great  War  was  in 
itself  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  eternal  “War  of  Ideas,”  its  lesson 
remains  to  indicate  the  next  phase,  which  w'ill  not  be  the  last. 
For  the  two  eternal  forces  directing  these  ideas  are  freedom  and 
despotism. 

The  revolutionary  “made  in  Germany”  is  a  despot  seeking  to 
exercise  the  “will  to  power,”  and  unless  fairly  and  squarely  met 
on  his  own  plane,  if  not  by  his  own  methods,  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  his  potentiality  for  working  havoc  in  the  wmrld.  The 
danger  threatening  us  to-day  is  lest  we  should  conclude  that  the 
motive  forces  which  have  actuated  Deutschtum  during  the  past 
half-century  reached  their  final  phase  wdth  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty. 

W.  Morris  Colles. 

A.  D.  McLaren. 
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Paris  Society  still  exists,  although  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  debacle  at  Sedan  which  overthrew  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  and 
converted  France  into  a  Eepublic.  The  most  inveterate  haters  of 
Bonapartism  included  M.  Clemenceau  phe,  M,  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau  fils,  and  Heni^-Bochefort,  a  trio  of  writers  of  whom  the 
only  survivor  is  the  eminent  statesman  who  for  the  last  two  years 
has  guided  the  fortunes  of  France.  No  need  ta  reiterate  to 
Englishmen  that  he  is  un  esprit  fort.  With  his  eighty  years  close 
in  front  of  him  ho  now'  appears  to  us  in  a  new  character,  that  of 
a  novelist. 

Readers  of  The  Strongest  will  find  that  the  austere,  self- 
willed,  au+^ocratic,  yet  fervently  democratic  author  can  be  quite 
a  lively  chroniqucur  of  Paris  Society,  learned  even  in  frills  and 
furbelow's  and  conversant  with  the  wiles  and  duties  of  the  manne¬ 
quins  !  And  following  on  the  heels  of  these  houris  of  the  man- 
milliner’s  devices  come  elaborate  dissertations  upon  economics  and 
“views”  on  that  Labour  question.  Remembering  our  author’s 
detestation  of  that  Bonapartist  rule  which  ended,  as  it  seemed, 
in  a  moment,  it  is  agreeable  to  find  him  “letting  down”  that 
regime  thus  gently  in  the  opening  sentences  of  his  first  chapter 

“  Henri  Lopastre,  Marquis  de  Puymaufray,  led  the  great  rout  of  the  last 
years  of  the  Second  Empire  brilliantly.  Ilis  duels,  his  adventures  in 
gallantry,  made  him  famous  at  Longchamps,  in  the  chateaux,  at  the  theatres. 
They  were  very  jolly  days,  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  occasion  said,  and 
Henri  de  Puymaufray  was  at  the  height  of  the  carnival  of  folly.  When  the 
outraged  virtue  of  the  sentimental  Germans  broke  up  the  carnival  with  shell 
fire,  Henri  de  Puymaufray  went  to  the  front  as  dashingly  as  to  a  rendezvous, 
returned  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  refused  to  he  consoled.  He  said  that 
his  generation  had  done  too  much  evil  to  take  pride  in  the  common  courage 
of  resisting  the  invader. 

Of  course,  I  am  a  hero,’  he  replied  whenever  people  tried  to  flatter  him, 

‘  but  I  am  a  hero  of  a  defeat.  Ribbons,  and  pieces  in  the  paper,  and  the 
whole  parade  that  goes  with  them,  will  not  console  me  for  my  country's  loss— 
for  which  we  are  to  blame.  What  is  the  slash  of  a  bayonet  compared  with  ij 
other  wounds  that  will  never  close  over?  ’  They  thought  him  queer.  ‘  The  ! 
war  struck  home  to  him,’  said  his  friends.  And  since  he  w’as  ruined  in  any  I 
case,  and  had  retired  to  what  was  left  of  his  estate,  they  decided  that  he  had  * 
gone  under,  and  .  .  .  good-night!  ”  | 

Although  Henri  de  Puymaufray  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
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a  gallery  of  ix)i  traits  skilfully  limned  by  their  creiitor,  and  although 
we  learn  very  early  in  the  narrative  that  he  “made  Claire  [a 
married  woman]  love  him  because  he  loved  her,  only  to  find 
Dominic  [her  husband]  already  installed  in  her  soul,  the  legal 
father  arrayed  against  the  legitimate  pretender,”  many  will  refuse 
to  see  in  him  naught  but  the  sinner,  Henri’s  father,  “one-time 
gentleman-in-waiting  to  Charles  X,,  a  lover  of  white  wine  and 
pretty  country  girls,  was  killed  in  a  hunting  accident  before  he 
knew  that  he  was  to  have  an  heir.  His  mother,  nee  Pannetier,  a 
stupid,  ugly  creature,  daughter  of  an  army  contractor,  died  three 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  child,”  An  uncle  was  named  first  as 
guardian  and  then  tutor  of  the  little  marquis,  who  was  tended 
by  an  ahhi  from  the  bishopric  of  Nantes  and  “the  two  Nanettes, 
his  childhood’s  nurse  and  her  little  daughter,” 

Henri’s  illegitimate  daughter,  Claudia  Harle,  is  skilfully 
sketched,  and  outvies  the  legion  of  womenfolk  surrounding  her — 
as  she  easily  might  do,  for  they  are  Parisian  worldlings  to  their 
finger-tips.  There  is  no  suspicion  by  her  presumed  father  that 
she  is  not  his  daughter,  nor  does  he  learn  the  truth  until  the  final 
pages  are  reached,  Bhe  mingles  with  the  grandes  dames  of  the 
capital  as  one  equal  in  every  respect  to  them  all.  They  took  her 
to  their  arms  willingly,  not  merely  because  she  was  beautiful,  but 
because  she  was,  in  their  eyes,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
wealthy  plebeian,  Dominic  Harle,  “Money  needs  money,”  says 
her  real  father,  Puymaufray,  to  Mile,  Claudia  Harl4,  “Money 
attracts  money,”  “So  it  is  money,”  she  retorted, 

“It’s  everything.  What  you  call  ‘  the  world  ’  is  simply  a  union  of  the 
strongest.  Your  papa  puts  that  very  well.  And  when  you’ve  done  with 
brute  force  money  is  the  power  whieh  includes  everything.  The  old  nobility 
pretended  that  they  put  a  crown  of  chivalry  pn  wealth  and  strength.  If  you 
don’t  look  at  it  too  closely  it  seems  a  beautiful  dream.  What’s  left  of  it 
to-day?  Ivichelieu  dynamited  the  chateaux  of  the  nobility;  Louis  XIV, 
ruined  his  Court;  Louis  XV,  corrupted  his.  The  Revolutionists  guillotined 
the  nobility;  and,  what  was  worse,  put  it  into  their  heads  to  call  in  aliens 
against  France,  From  that  time  the  nobility  is  nothing  but  a  memory.  It’s 
a  memory  which  some  people  exploit  out  of  vainglory.  Others  traffic  in  it  at 
the  auction  sale  to  which  we  have  reduced  marriage.  That’s  why  your  papa 
dreamed  of  making  you  the  Comtesse  de  Hauteroche,” 

A  propos  to-day,  whenever  they  were  written,  are  the  passages 
in  which  Claudia’s  reputed  father,  M,  Harle,  inveighs  against  the 
workpeople  at  his  paper  manufactory.  In  such  a  matter  the 
author  is  entirely  on  his  own  ground,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
him  writing  a  “leader”  for  his  owm  journal  in  past  years  or 
addressing  the  proletariat  assembled  to  hear  the  w’ords  of  wisdom 
thundered  forth  from  the  platform  by  this  recognised  leader  of 
the  People,  He  did  well,  therefore,  to  make  the  papermaker 
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Harle  what  not  a  few  of  his  more  critical  English  readers  will 
regard  as  the  strongest  character  in  this  romance,  the  original 
French  edition  of  which,  if  one  remembers  aright,  provoked  no 
criticism  in  this  country,  and  was,  one  might  venture  to  add 
practically  unknown  outside  France.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  United  States,  or  there  would  hardly  have  been  an 
American  edition  of  The  Strongest. 

We  are  taken  by  M.  Harle  to  his  factory,  where  a  visit  is  paid 
to  it  by  some  of  his  aristocratic  friends  and  self-seekers — among 
them  being  that  “pushing”  lady,  the  Comtesse  de  Fourchamps, 
to  whom  the  proprietor  of  the  “works  ”  had  explained  in  advance 
his  plans  for  becoming  one  of  the  merchant  kings  of  France. 
“Everything  in  the  factory  had  been  swept  up  and  polished  and 
cleaned,  but  the  Comtesse  could  hardly  suppress  a  movement  of 
disgust.  The  Comtesse  was  more  of  a  spectacle  to  the  factory 
than  the  factory  could  be  to  her.  She  passed  with  lowered  lids 
under  the  ironic  silence  of  the  distant  creatures  at  whom  she 
would  not  even  look.  What  to  her  were  these  men  begrimed  with 
coal  or  with  paste? — these  women,  so  prematurely  aged;  the 
girls,  the  children,  stupefied  with  the  mechanical  grind?  They 
were  at  opposite  poles.” 

The  proprietor  of  the  factory  was  the  captain  at  the  helm.  The 
people  neither  loved  nor  hated  him — they  merely  obeyed  him. 
That  was  all  he  demanded  of  them.  “He’s  part  of  the  factory,” 
they  said.  The  visitors  remembered  little,  if  anything,  of  what 
they  were  shown.  “You  are  a  benefactor  of  mankind,”  remarked 
the  Comtesse  to  Harle.  “I  hardly  needed  to  get  stained  and  dirty 
to  find  that  out.”  It  is  in  this  section  of  the  story  that  our  author 
reveals  his  ample  knowledge  of  the  reasons,  or  no  reasons,  which 
animate  Capital  and  Labour  when  both  are  at  .daggers  drawn, 
as  they  have  been  for  over  half  a  century  and  as  they  are  to-day. 
It  is  conceivable,  and  perfectly  natural,  that  there  will  be  much 
“  skipping  ”  by  fair  readers  of  these  elaborate  arguments  pro  et 
con;  “so  unusual,  so  out  of  place  in  a  novel,”  one  can  imagine 
them  murmuring.  And,  in  truth,  M.  Clemenceau’s  greatest 
admirers  of  all  he  says  and  does  will  be  indisposed  to  regard  the 
“dry”  chapters  wdth  anything  approaching  favour.  Our  author, 
how’ever,  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  he  may  retort,  with  that 
smiling  moquerie  of  which  he  is  a  master,  that  what  was  “good 
enough  ”  for  his  own  feminine  compatriots  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
“good  enough”  for  ours. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  here  he  is  expecting  too  much. 
Even  the  pliant  and  always  delightful  girl  whom,  until  her  actual 
father’s  confession,  the  wealthy  papermaker  not  unnaturally 
believed  to  be  his  own  child — even  the  dazzling  Claudia  crossed 
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!  swords  with  him  when  he  argued  on  behalf  of  the  employers  and 
reviled  the  employees.  She  sided  with  the  seducteur  of  her  erring 
mother.  To  the  girl  the  erring  aristocrat,  Puymaufray,  stood  in 
the  relationship  of  an  uncle,  nothing  more.  “I’m  like  uncle,” 
she  said;  “I  wish  it  were  possible  to  moderate  this  struggle 
between  conflicting  interests.  I  think  uncle  was  right  when  he 
said  that  all  the  power  [of  the  capitalists]  is  in  our  hands.”  “Do 
vou  think,  then,  that  I  am  abusing  my  power?  Do  you  think 
that  that  whole  organisation  of  charity  which  I  just  showed  you 
is  a  malicious  tyranny?  ”  “I  know  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  Only, 
papa  dear,  you’re  the  only  one  who  has  the  right  to  say  how 
much  each  one  shall  get,  and  you  know  that  you  put  conditions 
on  your  charity.  Perhaps  your  men  would  like  to  have  a  word 
to  say  about  that.”  “Oh,  ho!  so  you  want  them  to  get  more  of 
my  share?  Isn’t  it  enough  for  the  Government  to  think  always 
of  ruining  me  with  its  taxes  and  regulations  of  industry?  .  .  . 
Where  is  it  going  to  stop?  .  .  .  Everybody  will  be  ruined.  Then 
there  will  be  nothing  but  poor  people.  That’s  progress  for  you  1  ” 
“There  ought  to  be  a  place  for  everyone,”  said  Claudia;  “but 
how?” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  this  (and  there  are  pages  of  it) 
is  germane  to  the  conditions  of  all  countries  prevailing  in  1920, 
as  they  have  so  long  prevailed,  and  as  they  will  remain  for  an 
indefinite  period.  But,  to  employ  a  racing  phrase,  is  it  not 
“trying  us  too  high  ”  to  incorporate  it  in  a  work  which,  albeit  it 
is  a  novel,  something  ostensibly  produced  for  the  entertainment 
of  all  and  sundry,  we  take  up  for  amusement  rather  than  for 
instruction?  Will  the  mantle  of  M.  Georges  Clemenceau  cover 
the  sterility  of  too  many  of  its  three  hundred  and  seventeen  pages? 
"The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.”  There  is  so  much  that  is 
attractive  and  amusing  in  the  narrative  that  it  seems  justifiable 
to  predict  for  it  a  genuine  success. 

For  the  evidence  on  this  material  point  the  reader  should  turn 
to  the  seventh  chapter,  p.  141.  We  are  given  something  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  a  well-known  establishment 
(with,  presumably,  an  Englishman  at  its  head),  where  the  only 
discourse  is  of  costumes,  where  the  “rank  and  fashion  ”  (et  cetera) 
of  Paris,  Princesses  and  Countesses  and  Marquises,  and  Mile. 
Claudia  herself  are,  like  the  dresses,  on  view. 

The  day  was  a  memorable  one  at  Morgan’s.  ...  It  was  nearly 
three  o’clock.  The  mannequins  w’ere  trotting  out  in  front  of  a 
delegation  of  Chicagoans  when  the  name  went  up — like  an  electric 
shock — “Melanie!  She’s  come.” 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  when  Melanie  made  her  dramatic 
entrance  en  sc^ne.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  “She  was 
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dressed  in  a  blue  tailor-made  suit,  with  a  waistcoat  of  white  piqui 
prettily  setting  off  the  authority  of  her  figure.  Her  hat  was  a 
bit  ‘  sporty,’  but  a  white  veil  softened  the  effect.  She  did  not 
even  wear  a  bracelet.  The  good  taste  of  the  debuianle  was  loudly 
approved.  ‘  You  can  see  she  graduated  here,’  said  her  comrades 
very  proudly.” 

Our  truly  versatile  author  here  becomes  really  comical.  F(» 
we  read  :  ‘‘  As  Troy  pressed  upon  the  ramparts  to  see  Hector  and 
Achilles  race  round  the  walls,  so  all  the  House  of  Morgan  stood, 
in  silent,  closely-packed  ranks,  deserting  the  astonished  Americans 
to  attend  the  unheard-of  event.”  It  was  a  great  moment  when 
Melanie  let  it  be  seen  that  the  Prince  de  Luques  was  with  her. 
‘‘He  saluted  her  as  Louis  XIV.  might  have  greeted  a  maid  on 
the  backstairs  at  Versailles,  and  stepped  nobly  with  his  com¬ 
panion  into  the  famous  white  Psyche  room.  ‘  Tell  Morgan  we’re 
waiting  for  him,  won’t  you?’  he  said  casually.  And  Morgan 
came.  The  Prince  de  Luques  was  too  valuable.”  He  was 
familiarly  known  to  the  foreign  element  in  Paris  as  one  who 
could  arrange  introductions  to  the  Prench  leaders  of  society.  The 
Comtesse  de  Fourchamps  brought  Claudia  to  Morgan’s  ateliers  on 
this  auspicious  occasion.  ‘‘My  compliments.  Monsieur  Morgan,” 
said  the  Comtesse ;  ‘‘  the  end  of  Melanie  for  you  is  as  honourable 
as  her  beginning.”  ‘‘It’s  quite  Parisian,”  Morgan  replied.  ‘‘Tell 
us  that  there’s  nothing  behind  it.  Everyone  will  think  you 
arranged  it  on  purpose.”  ‘‘No.  It  happened  of  itself,  and  that’s 
what  is  so  beautiful.” 

Then  the  ‘‘trying  on”  business  began,  Claudia  posing  as  a 
martyr,  allowing  herself  to  be  turned  and  pushed  about  until  the 
question,  ‘‘Is  that  all  right?”  was  answered  by  ‘‘Not  yet.”  All 
the  time  the  mannequins  came  and  went,  posing  before  the 
Marquis  as  if  saying,  ‘‘Look  at  me.”  When  Morgan  was  asked 
to  give  his  opinion  on  a  robe  or  a  skirt  he  delivered  a  lecture. 
We  have  a  taking  little  portrait  of  one  M.  Etienne  Montperriei, 
a  young  Deputy,  ‘‘a  potential  Cabinet  Minister,  whose  eloquence 
had  so  often  struck  down  the  Opposition — which  always  rose 
from  its  ashes.”  In  such  matters  as  these  M.  Clemenceau  is  at 
his  best. 

Whenever  Parliamentary  affairs  are  touched  upon  in  The 
Strongest  we  are  assured  beforehand  of  amusement,  without  any 
admixture  of  those  depressing  economics.  (The  Comtesse  de 
Fourchamps  called  the  Deputy  Montperrier  ‘‘  the  Bouguereau  of 
the  Tribune  ”  ;  and  one  can  fancy  not  a  few  of  our  fair  feminines 
somewhat  pii/.zled  at  his  identity.  Now  Bouguereau  was  a 
famous  French  painter,  who  died  full  of  honours  in  1905,  as  might 
well  have  been  mentioned  in  a  footnote  in  this  English  edition.) 
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But  we  have  scarcely  reached  tlie  ninth  chapter,  which  opens  with 
a  reference  to  the  arrangements  for  a  charity  sale  on  behalf  of 
the  “Old  and  Incorrigible,”  than  we  get  another  instalment  of 
commercialism.  Harle  is  speaking  to  Puymaufray  :  “You  have 
never  asked  me  about  my  great  scheme.  In  a  month  we’ll  be 
before  the  public.  It’s  extraordinarily  simple.  I’m  becoming  a 
journalist.  Follow  my  line  of  thought.  I  make  paper.  I  get 
my  sheets  from  Norway  and  Austria.  .  .  .  But  both  countries 
stop  midway,  and  I  have  to  take  up  the  work  where  they  leave  it. 
That’s  a  loss  of  power  and  time.  But  when  I  make  my  paper, 
what  do  I  do  with  it  ?  I  hand  it  over  for  other  people  to  destroy 
its  original  whiteness  with  print.  They  sell  it  at  a  good  price. 
)Iy  product  is  their  raw'  material,  just  as  Norway’s  product  is 
mine.  But  why  shoiildn’t  I  complete  my  work?  Why  let  some¬ 
one  else  blacken  my  sheets  and  get  the  profit?  This  writing 
industry  is  only  recently  organised — it’s  only  beginning  to  walk. 
As  usual,  the  beginning  is  anarchy.  Someone  must  come  to  group 
all  these  attemj>ts,  to  organise  and  co-ordinate  the  w'ork,  for  the 
greatest  possible  result.  So  I’ve  studied  this  curious  business 
thoroughly.  It’s  strange  it  should  have  been  neglected  until  now 
by  the  great  organisers,  for,  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  thing 
that  makes  humanity  act.” 

M.  Clemenceau  has  been  throughout  his  long  life  as  indefatig¬ 
able  a  student  as  w'as  Gladstone  and  as  is  Lord  Morley.  His 
knowledge  is  encyclopaedic,  as  the  chapter  at  which  w’e  have  now 
arrived  proves.  There  is  a  discussion  on  the  tableaux  virants 
which  are  being  arranged  for  the  helpless,  and  the  talk  chez  the 
Comtesse  de  Fourchamps  is  about  everything  and  everybody.  An 
obbe  is  there,  and  the  hostess  hopes  that  the  tableaux  will  please 
him,  because  he  knows  in  advance  by  what  feelings  they  are 
prompted.  “Surely,  madarne.  You  can  take  scenes  from  the 
Bible  or  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints.”  “But  the  field  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  gleaned.  Couldn’t  we  join  the  sacred  and  the 
profane?”  “Why  not?”  answ'ered  the  abbe,  “if  you  avoid  any¬ 
thing  shocking.”  “That’s  the  difficulty.  M.  Deschars  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  represent  some  scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha.  Isn’t 
he  a  false  god?”  “Many  pagans,  notably  the  Chinese,  w'orship 
him  as  divine.  There  are  dangers. in  that.”  “We  need  a  lot  of 
money.  Father,  and  M.  Deschar’s  tableaux  would  be  the  hit  of 
the  evening.”  “You  make  me  reconsider,  madarne.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  Buddha  was  a  very  modest  and  a  very  good  man, 
who  arrived  on  earth  many  centuries  before  Our  Lord,  and  never¬ 
theless  had  some  gleams  of  the  future  truth.” 

Although  M.  Clemenceau  has  never  professed  to  be  attached 
to  the  Papal  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  car,  he  pur.sues  this 
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dogmatic  causerie  into  another  chapter.  Claudia  thinks  that  two 
scenes  will  be  enough  for  India;  “the  religious  scenes  will  be 
simpler  to  do.”  “But,  mademoiselle,”  says  Montperrier,  “suppose 
I  ask  you  to  put  on  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon?” 
“Oh,  that’s  a  lovely  idea,”  cries  Claudia.  “We  can  show  the 
splendours  of  the  Orient  in  it,  too.”  Montperrier  agrees  to  give 
only  two  scenes  :  the  departure  of  the  Prince  when  he  leaves 
the  royal  palace  to  preach  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  then  the 
scene  of  his  temptation  under  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  The 
ladies  ask  him  to  explain  that.  “I  don’t  want  to  give  you  a 
lecture,”  he  replies,  “and  we  needn’t  conform  strictly  to  the 
legend.  The  Prince,  Siddhartha,  never  w^ent  out  of  the  palace 
of  the  King  Kapilavastu,  his  father.” 

This  persiflage  will  probably  be  more  w^elcome  to  the  average 
English  reader  than  the  stereotyped  leading-article  style  which 
marks  the  dissertations  on  strikes  and  strikers,  etc.,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not  more 
of  it. 

The  final  pages  make  ample  atonement  for  the  aridity  of  some 
of  those  preceding  them.  In  these  Harl4  learns  for  the  first  time 
the  deception  which  has  been  practised  by  the  son  of  that  “one¬ 
time  gentleman-in-w'aiting  to  Charles  X.,  a  lover  of  white  wine 
and  pretty  country  girls.”  This  episode  is  Thackerayan,  inevit¬ 
ably  recalling  the  scene  between  Eawdon  Crawley,  Becky,  and 
Lord  Steyne.  At  breakfast  Harle,  the  plebeian  papermaker  and 
proprietor  of  the  Universal  Daily,  tells  his  supposed  daughter 
that  the  Pope  has  made  him  a  count,  and  that  he  is  marrying  the 
Comtesse  de  Fourchamps.  As  to  the  Papal  title,  it  is  a  bagatelle 
in  view'  of  the  position  he  has  acquired.  He  needs  no  one  and 
everyone  needs  him.  But  (he  tells  Claudia)  “the  Comtesse  is 
our  best  friend.  ...  I  must  have  a  woman’s  aid  in  the  political 
career  on  which  I  am  embarking.”  The  Comtesse  joins  Harle 
and  Claudia,  and  there  are  mutual  congratulations.  “I  am 
delighted,”  says  the  representative  of  the  Paris  “world.”  “The 
old  nobility  is  played  out.  A  man  like  your  father  is  destined  to 
set  great  modem  activities  astir.  Politics  must  have  him." 
Etienne  Montperrier,  the  aspirant  to  Claudia’s  hand,  is 
announced,  and  HarM  makes  matters  very  easy  for  them. 
lUxeunt  papermaker  and  his  future  ;•  and  the  lovers  are  left  face 
to  face. 

Henri  de  Puymaufray  arriving,  and  learning  that  Harle  is  in 
his  study,  gives  occasion  for  what  the  author  describes  as  a 
“merciless  duel”  between  Henri  and  Claudia.  “Their  eyes 
flashed  like  blades  crossing  in  mid-air.  Claudia  was  on  the 
defensive,  and  she  faced  Henri’s  attack  without  flinching.  ‘  So 
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you,  von  have  spoken  that  way,’  he  said,  approaching  her.  ‘  You, 
tny  daughter!  ’  ‘  Yes;  I,  your  god-daughter,’  corrected  Claudia 

coldly.” 

Harld  joins  them,  and  the  tragedy  begins.  Claudia  asks 
Puvmaufray,  whom  from  her  childhood  she  has  called  “uncle,” 
why  he  had  devoted  himself  all  these  years  to  looking  after  her. 
“Surely,”  she  says,  “this  was  my  father’s  duty.”  “And  your 
mother’s,  too.  T  received  from  her  the  duty  of  love  which  to-day 
I  must  fulfil.”  She  tells  him  he  had  made  it  harder  for  her  to 
go  her  way,  to  follow  her  father.  “  My  sufferings  and  my  tears 
are  due  to  you.  I  owe  to  my  father  nothing  but  happiness — my 
father,  whom  you  are  accusing  behind  his  back.”  “  Silence ! 
You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  With  a  word  I  could 
bring  down  your  castle  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  roughly,  he 
pointed  at  Claudia  and  said,  ‘  You  have  willed  it.  The  tomb  is 
going  to  open.’  ” 

“Puymaufray  joins  Harl6  in  his  study.  ‘I  have  just  said  good-bvo  to 
Claudia,’  Henri  began.  ‘“Good-bye,”  you  understand?’  Harl^  nodded. 
‘Well?’  he  queried.  ‘  Well?  Nothing.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  her  about  her 
mother,  who,  on  the  threshold  of  death,  asked  me  to  watch  over  her.  You 

were  absent,  then - ’  ‘  Yea,  but  I  am  here  now.  As  for  Claudia’s  mother, 

she  was  mad.’  ‘  I  forbid  you  to  insult  Claire.’  ‘  Claire?  ’  cried  Harle, 

stupefied.  *  Who  gives  you  the  right - ?  ’  ‘  I  say  that  I  forbid  you  to 

insult  Claire,’  repeated  Puymaufray  menacingly.  ‘  Listen.  The  supreme 
moment  has  come.  .  .  .  Claudia  is  my  daughter!  ’  ” 

Harl»5  fell  into  a  chair,  overcome.  Finally  the  explosion  came. 
The  blood  had  rushed  to  his  face ;  his  eyes  were  starting  from 
their  sockets. 

Without  extending  these  extracts  it  is  only  fair  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  to  say  that,  although  his  leading  motive  is  not  an  elevating 
one,  he  has  treated  it  with  as  much  delicacy  as  was  possible.  If 
he  is  to  be  blamed  for  making  his  plot  turn  upon  the  greatest 
injury  one  man  can  do  another,  Thackeray  cannot  escape  censure 
for  the  Steyne  episode  in  bis  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  an  unques¬ 
tionable  fact  that  the  morals  of  nations  and  empires  do  not 
appreciably  improve  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  painters  of 
manners  would  indeed  be  cravens  if  they  refrained  from  founding 
their  plots  upon  the  actualities  of  everyday  life.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reception  given  to  the  renowned  statesman’s  first  issue  of 
one  of  his  romances  in  our  own  language,  we  may  be  certain  that 
it  will  receive  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  called  upon 
to  pronounce  upon  its  merits,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  The  Stronqest  will  be  followed 
by  two  other  novels  from  the  same  versatile  pen. 

Edward  Legge. 


THE  SENTIMENTAL  INTEREST  IN  POLITICS. 


In  the  July  number  of  this  Review  Miss  Gertrude  Tuckuell 
contributed  an  article  upon  “The  Human  Interest  in  Industry" 
in  which  she  used  the  need  of  the  wage-earners  for  improved 
working  and  living  conditions  as  a  plea  in  support  of  the  general 
political  programme  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  in  particular  of 
the  Nationalisation  of  all  “vital  services”  and  the  State  regula- 
tion  of  the  lives  of  the  people.  This  line  of  argument  is  nowa¬ 
days  so  frequently  employed  that  many  of  those  who  admit  the 
need  for  reform  are  led  to  believe  that  the  remedy  proposed  is  the 
only  one  that  is  possible.  An  ever-increasing  number  of  people, 
including  many  who  profess  to  be  opponents  of  Sociali.sm,  are  i 
led  to  support  Socialist  remedies,  because  their  heart-felt  con¬ 
viction  of  the  need  for  change  blinds  their  reasoning  powers  as 
to  the  value  and  the  nature  of  the  remedies  proposed.  For  all 
evils  ]\Iiss  Tuckwell  has  the  one  reme<ly — State  action.  She  does 
not  define  what  she  means  by  State  action  or  decide  between  the 
bureaucratic  form  of  Nationalisation  proposed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  and  the  Soviet  form  of  Mr.  Smillie.  Like  most  Socialists, 
she  is  content  with  the  name.  All  our  social  evils  are  to  be  some¬ 
how  removed  by  a  supersession  of  independent  action  by  State 
control.  The  State  with  its  wand  of  official  action  is  to  play  the 
part  of  the  Fairy  Queen  in  children’s  tales.  In  this  attitude  Miss 
Tuckwell  is  typical  of  a  very  large  number  of  social  reformers. 

To  quarrel  wdth  the  remedies  proposed  by  Miss  Tuckwell  is 
by  no  means  to  show  lack  of  appreciation  of  tbe  need  for  change 
or  a  want  of  sympathy  with  those  who  .suffer  from  present  evils. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  common  for  those  who  dispute  the 
merits  of  the  Socialist  panacea  of  State  control  to  be  considered 
as  mere  reactionaries.  Rut  doubts  about  the  remedies  proposed 
do  not  necessarily  show’  any  lack  of  realisation  of  the  evils  that 
surround  us.  There  is  no  monopoly  of  heart-felt  sympathy  with 
those  whose  life  is  drab  and  hard.  Sympathy  and  sentiment  are 
just  as  likely  to  lead  to  unsound  quack  remedies  as  to  useful 
reforms;  “hard  cases  make  bad  law’”  is  a  maxim  w’ell  tested  by 
experience.  Plenty  of  genuine  reformers  sincerely  believe  that 
State  control  is  baneful.  Among  the  opponents  of  the  creed 
which  now’adays  is  summed  up  by  the  one  woi’d  Nationalisation 
are  plenty  of  men  and  w’omen  w’hose  eagerness  to  improve  the 
conditions  around  them  is  at  least  as  genuine  as  that  of  the 
Socialists.  Unfortunately  it  is  widely  assumed  that  to  insist  that 
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reforms  shall  be  in  confonuity  with  economic  laws  and  of  our 
tnowledge  of  human  nature  seems  nowadays  to  be  accepted  as 
proof  positive  of  a  reactionary  and  unsympathetic  disposition. 

Pew  would  quarrel  with  Miss  Tuckwell’s  statement  of  our 
social  needs.  We  all  want  improved  working  conditions,  better 
housing,  more  education,  and  so  on.  But  some  of  us  cannot 
accept  as  proved  the  assumption  that  all  these  changes  can  be 
brought  about  through  the  enslavement  of  the  public  by  the 
State.  No  emphasis  upon  the  sentimental  side  of  the  case  can 
convince  that  Nationalisation  is  the  remedy. 

It  is  becoming  common  in  certain  self-styled  progressive 
quarters  to  plead  “the  straining  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  be  free.” 
This  phrase,  quoted  by  Miss  Tuckwell,  happens  to  come  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Coal  Commission  by  INIr.  William 
Straker,  Secretary  of  the  Northumberland  Miners’  Association, 
who  advocated  the  Nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines.  This  kind  of 
general  and  sentimental  phrase  is  being  very  frequently  employed 
and  is  part  of  a  specious  campaign  now  being  conducted  to  secure 
a  iwlitical  change  by  means  of  arguments  that  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  The  case  put  forward  is  that  “the  workers”  {i.e.,  the 
trade  unionists)  have  advanced  to  such  a  high  moral  plane  that 
they  can  no  longer  labour  in  private  employment,  but  must  work 
(or  the  good  of  the  community.  Those  who  oppose  Nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  whatever  kind  are  at  least  as  keen  as  the  Socialists  that 
the  wage-earners  should  live  on  a  higher  plane  than  heretofore. 
But  they  keenly  resent  this  attempt  to  claim  a  monopoly  of 
democratic  sympathy  and  to  attribute  to  any  class  a  superhuman 
altruism. 

In  the  same  passage  in  Mr.  Straker's  evidence  comes  the 
following:  “Once  he  (the  miner)  secures  the  freedom  of  spirit, 
he  will  as  a  natural  sequence  secure  a  material  welfare  equal  to 
what  united  brains  and  hand  can  wring  from  mother  earth  and 
her  surrounding  atmosphere.  Any  administration  of  mines  under 
Xationalisation  must  not  leave  the  mine-worker  in  the  jicsition 
of  a  mere  wage-earner,  whose  sole  energies  are  directed  by  the 
will  of  another.  He  must  have  a  share  in  the  management  of 
the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  understand  all  about 
the  purjiose  and  destination  of  the  product  he  is  producing.  He 
must  feel  that  the  industry  is  being  run  by  him  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  coal  for  the  u.se  of  the  community,  instead  of  profit  for  a 
few  people.”  This  passage  is  very  typical,  and  the  words  in 
italics  are  significant.  All  will  agree  that  it  is  to  the  general 
benefit  that  the  wage-earners  should  be  in  the  closest  possible 
touch  with  the  undertaking  in  which  they  work.  But  here  this 
laudable  ambition  is  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  Soviet  rule  of 
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industry — purchase  by  the  nation  and  management  by  the  trade 
unions.  Mr.  Straker  first  claimed  “a  share”  in  the  manage- 
ment,  but,  warming  up  to  the  task,  he  shortly  afterwards  revealed 
his  true  intentions,  namely,  that  “the  workers”  should  conduct 
the  industry.  That  this  was  no  mere  rhetoric  is  proved  by  his 
cross-examination  which  followed.  He  was  definitely  asked- 
“You  mean  that  the  spirit  abroad  among  the  men  is  that  unless 
they  get  control  they  will  never  cease  to  agitate  ?  ”  Mr.  Straker’s 
reply  was  :  “That  is  so.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  be  content 
otherwise.”  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  danger  of  what 
1  have  termed  “the  sentimental  interest  in  politics.”  Miss  Tuck- 
well  was  herself  carried  away  by  the  high-falutin  moralising,  but 
ignored  the  merits  of  the  practical  political  plan  that  lay 
behind  it. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Coal  Commission  in  support  ol 
the  Nationalisation  theory  was  full  of  such  appeals  to  sentiment, 
Thus  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  asserted  that  modern  society  has  grown 
out  of  the  sordid  idea  that  men  work  out  of  self-interest.  He 
maintained  that  self-interest  had  given  way  to  a  realisation  of 
public  service.  “The  root  cause,”  he  said,  “of  the  relative 
inefficiency  of  the  British  coal  supply  is  its  foundation  of  private 
profit-making.”  When  one  of  the  mine-owners  asked  him 
v\  bether,  under  Nationalisation,  men  “would  not  be  chiefly 
stimulated  by  the  prospects  of  personal  advancement?”  Mr. 
Webb  replied:  “I  think  that  is  taking  too  cynical  a  view.  I 
think  that  the  stimulus  (to  work)  becomes  more  potent  when 
people  work  directly  under  the  public  service.”  Later  Mr.  Webb 
spoke  of  the  “psychological  exhortation”  that  comes  from  work¬ 
ing  under  national  control.  This  view  captured  even  Mr.  Justice 
Sankey.  He  justified  his  recommendation  of  Nationalisation  in 
these  words  :  “I  believe  that  the  workers  can  and  will  maintain 
an  output  of  250,000,000  tons  a  year  at  least.  I  rely  upon  the 
honour  of  the  men’s  leaders  and  of  the  men  to  achieve  this 
result.”  Unhappily  this  result  has  never  been  achieved,  and  the 
output  of  coal  has  continued  to  fall.  Mr.  Justice  Sankey’s  own 
words  form  sufficient  comment.  “If  the  output  per  man  con¬ 
tinues  to  go  down,  the  supremacy  of  this  country  is  in  danger.” 
Later  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  reported  that  the  evils  of  State  manage¬ 
ment  (which  even  he  admitted)  could  be  avoided.  He  condemned 
“the  present  Civil  Service  system,”  and,  relying  on  the  evidence 
of  Lord  -Haldane,  convinced  himself  that  for  national  mines  the 
State  could  secure,  and  presumably  could  retain,  “a  class  of 
administrative  officers  who  combine  the  strongest  sense  of  public 
duty  with  the  greatest  energy  and  capacity  for  initiative.”  Had 
Mr,  Justice  Sankey  had  any  practical  experience  of  Civil  Service 
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!  methods,  even  in  the  armies  on  service,  he  would  have  realised 
hbat  the  blight  of  “the  Government  stroke”  haunts  all  State 
i  action,  even  when  circumstances  produce  the  maximum  “psycho¬ 
logical  exhortation.”  Once  more  sentimental  pleas  have  succeeded 
I  in  winning  support  for  unsound  political  changes. 

The  greatest  need  in  politics  at  the  present  time  is  that  men 
and  women  should  not  be  led  by  captivating  phrases  and  appeals 
to  sentiment  into  accepting  a  policy  which  hard  experience  proves 
can  never  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  supporters.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  “the  Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose.” 
It  is  not  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the  advocate,  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  nature  of  his  plans  that  demand  attention.  Our  need  now 
is  not  for  sentimental  generalities,  but  for  a  discussion  of  political 
changes  in  the  light  of  facts  and  experience.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  which  there  was  less  conservatism  among  public  men. 
There  is  now  a  general  willingness  to  redress  existing  wrongs, 
and  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  improve  the  conditions  around 
us.  But  only  damage  is  done  when  politicians  are  induced  by 
appeals  to  sentiment  to  adopt  easy  paths  to  illusory  utopias. 

.\n  excellent  example  of  this  danger  is  the  problem  of  Indian 
reform.  “Home  liule  ”  has  a  fascination  for  all  theorists,  and  a 
large  number  of  those  who  support  the  demand  for  Home  Eule 
for  India  are  merely  captivated  by  the  label  which  a  few  astute 
men  in  India  have  given  to  their  policy.  Thus  the  Labour  Party 
hears  of  this  demand  and  supports  it,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  in  India  are  men  who 
in  reality  are  more  extremely  Tory  and  reactionary  in  all  their 
domestic  politics  than  any  British  politicians  ever  were.  Prac¬ 
tical  men,  on  hearing  a  demand  from  India  for  Home  Rule, 
would  ask  why  Home  Rule  is  desired.  The  answer  is  that  a 
clique  of  agitators,  among  whom  Brahmins  predominate,  are 
anxious  to  re-establish  their  waning  power  over  their  fellow- 
subjects.  The  real  democracy  of  India,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
expressing  itself  at  all,  is  crying  loudly  for  a  continuance  of  British 
rule,  since  the  impartial  rule  of  the  British  is  its  only  protection 
against  caste  and  racial  oppression.  This  the  advocates  of  Indian 
Home  Rule  are  careful  to  conceal.  They  know  that  the  weakness 
of  British  politics  is  the  jxiwer  of  the  phrase  and  of  the  senti¬ 
mental  appeal,  and  they  succeed  in  capturing  the  support  of 
Labour  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  know  nothing  of 
India’s  internal  affairs. 

But  this  power  of  the  sentimental  appeal  shows  itself  nowhere 
more  strongly  than  in  the  question  of  Nationalisation.  “Public 
control”  has  become  a  “blessed  word  Mesoix)tamia,”  and  vast 
numbers  are  led  to  believe  that  to  place  industry  in  the  hands 
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either  of  State  officials  or  of  a  trade  union  oligarchy  would  be  a 
democratic  reform.  It  is  easy  to  wax  eloquent  upon  existing 
evils,  but  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  very  carefully  the  value  of  the 
remedy  proposed.  Behind  this  cry  for  Nationalisation  is  a  "lust 
for  power  ”  in  State  officials  and  trade  union  executives.  The 
latter  merely  wish  for  the  State  to  be  their  employer  because 
conscious  of  the  political  power  which  organised  labour  leaves  in 
the  hands  of  trade  union  executives,  they  know  that  under 
Nationalisation  industry  would  be  in  their  power.  The  issue  is 
only  obscured  when  sentimental  people  concentrate  upon  what¬ 
ever  weaknesses  there  may  be  in  our  present  form  of  society. 
Nationalisation  stands  condemned  because  it  has  failed  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  bureaucratic  form  has  proved  a  failure  in  the  national 
i)ost  office,  the  national  telegraphs  and  telephones,  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  tramways,  and  in  much  of  the  war  activities  of  the  various 
State  Departments.  Every  promise  of  its  advocates  has  proved 
a  snare.  Economy  has  not  been  secured,  profits  have  not  been 
obtained  for  the  community,  relations  between  employer  and 
employed  have  not  been  established  on  a  basis  of  lasting  concord, 
and,  above  all,  men  and  women  have  shown  that,  whether  they 
work  for  the  State  or  not,  they  are  human  beings,  actuated  by 
the  natural  desire  for  personal  advancement  and  comfort.  Of  the 
Soviet  form  of  Nationalisation  nothing  need  be  said  save  that  it 
has  been  tried  in  llussia  and  has  there  produced  universal  ruin. 
If  only  the  merits  of  Nationalisation  could  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  economics  and  experience,  the  policy  would  have  few  sup¬ 
porters.  It  is  only  this  cloud  of  false  sentiment  that  makes 
Nationalisation  seem  attractive. 

Given  continued  national  security,  constitutional  Government 
and  industrial  peace — the  very  conditions  which  the  sentimen¬ 
talists  not  only  frequently  ignore  but  sometimes  attack— the 
wage-earners  can  continue  to  win  better  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  This  country  can  be  made  ‘‘fit  for  heroes  to  live  in." 
But  personal  hard  work  and  a  realisation  of  the  duties,  as  well  as 
of  the  so-called  rights,  of  citizenship  are  es.sential.  Without  any 
supersession  of  individual  by  State  action,  vast  improvements 
have  already  been  made  in  the  standard  of  society,  A  genera! 
uplifting  is  now  going  on.  The  omnibus  conductor  or  the  miner 
of  to-day  stands  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  than  his 
predecessor  of  previous  generations,  and  if  his  son  has  the 
personal  ability,  there  is  no  limit  to  his  possibilities.  In  its 
present  form  society  offers  unlimited  opportunity  to  those  who 
have  capacity,  and  as  to  the  majority  who  have  but  ordinary 
capacity,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  one  or  more  rungs 
further  up  the  ladder  of  civilisation,  for  all  around  them  is  an 
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improving  world.  The  need  is  for  continued  evolution,  not  for 
rash  experiments  organised  by  the  State  with  the  professed  object 
of  bringing  about  Utopia. 

These  considerations  apply  to  all  such  problems  as  housing, 
wages,  leisure,  and  so  on.  If  trade  unions  w’ould  turn  from 
attempts  to  undermine  the  structure  of  industry  or  to  dictate 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  if  they  would  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  co-operating  with  the  employers  in  social  reform, 
the  pace  of  progress  could  be  appreciably  quickened.  Even  Miss 
Tuckwell  says  that  “the  best  results  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
harmonious  and  willing  co-operation  of  all  concerned  ” ;  but  she 
supports  those  who  seek  to  shake  the  foundations  of  both  industry 
and  society,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  creation  of  wealth.  Miss 
Tuckwell  joins  in  the  denunciation  of  “w'age  slavery,”  yet  neither 
she  nor  any  other  advocate  of  the  Labour  view  has  shown  what 
there  is  wTong  in  the  system  of  paying  and  receiving  wages  or 
what  could  be  substituted  for  it.  Why  should  it  be  degrading 
or  “slavery”  to  receive  wages?  By  all  means  let  the  wage- 
earners  come  into  the  closest  possible  contact  with  their  industry. 
But  the  whole  system  of  co-partnership  and  every  effort  to  bring 
about  a  closer  union  between  Capital  and  Labour  is  decried  by 
the  Socialist  visionaries.  As  an  instance,  the  proposals  of  the 
mine-owners,  in  their  minority  report  of  the  Coal  Commission, 
have  been  dismissed  without  any  consideration  by  the  Socialists. 
By  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  Eord-Leverhulme  method  industry 
can  be  transformed  so  that  the  humblest  wage-earner  can  secure 
a  more  personal  interest  in  his  work  and  greater  amenities  of 
life.  But  all  attempts  at  united  action  are  regarded  by  the 
sentimentalists  as  treachery  to  the  cause  of  “the  worker.” 

Political  changes  cannot  be  healthy  unless  they  are  prepared 
and  discussed  in  a  scientific  manner.  We  have  had  enough  of 
the  young  dilettante  from  the  university,  who,  without  any 
experience  of  industry,  is  ready  to  remodel  the  whole  of  it  under 
the  inspiration  of  Fabian  tracts  and  street-corner  oratory.  We 
have  had  enough  of  the  sentimental  enthusiast  who  carries  away 
his  audience  by  expatiating  upon  existing  evils  and  then  leads 
them  more  or  less  blindfolded  to  an  unsound  solution  which 
happens  to  bear  an  attractive  label.  We  can  only  progress  by 
evolution,  and  in  our  efforts  to  progress  we  must  consider,  not 
only  the  need  for  reform,  but  also  the  practical  nature  of  the 
remedy  and  its  measure  of  success  in  so  far  as  it  has  already 
been  applied. 

Cecil  Shirley. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Considerations  on  the  (Question  oe  Extension. 

I. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  adequate  provision  for 
unemployment  is  under  modern  conditions  a  necessary  background 
to  high  efficiency  in  production.  The  Joint  Committee  of 
Employers  and  Workmen  appointed  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  early  in  1919  were,  for  example,  unanimous  in  the 
view  that  “normal  provision  for  maintenance  in  unemployment 
should  be  on  a  wider  and  more  adequate  basis  than  is  provided 
by  the  National  Insurance  (Unemployment)  Acts  .  .  .  whatever 
may  be  the  basis  of  the  scheme  ultimately  adopted  it  should 
include  provision  for  under-employment  as  well  as  for  unemploy¬ 
ment.”  It  is  recognised  that,  in  a  world  subject  to  changes  of 
season  and  changes  of  mood,  production,  however  organised, 
must  be  subject  to  fluctuations  in  demand  sufficiently  extensive  to 
prevent  the  volume  of  labour  required  when  demand  is  keenest 
being  fully  utilised  in  periods  of  depression.  In  the  nature  of 
things  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  in  the  tide  of  industry  which  no 
devices  for  equalising  demand  can  wholly  overcome,  and  this  fact 
tends  to  reduce  efficiency  in  two  w'ays.  In  the  first  place  workmen 
are  influenced  by  the  fear  that  unstinted  output  may  result  in  a 
shortage  of  work  and  wages,  and  in  the  second  place  their  capacity 
as  workmen  is  liable  to  deteriorate  during  spells  of  no  employment 
or  too  little  employment. 

Agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  does  not,  however, 
extend  to  the  remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  Government  measure  dealing  with  the  subject 
provides  a  convenient  opportunity  for  bringing  together  the  main 
considerations  which  have  been  advanced  in  this  connection.  The 
provision  which  ought  to  be  made  for  unemployment  in  a  modem 
economic  state  is,  for  reasons  described  below,  a  matter  on  which 
there  is  room  for  wide  differences  of  opinion,  but  at  the  same  time 
hardly  any  action  can  be  taken  without  effective  co-operation 
betw^een  employers,  workmen,  and  the  State ;  progress  is  only 
possible  in  so  far  as  measures  can  be  adopted  which  meet  with 
substantial  approval  amongst  all  the  interests  concerned.  If 
progress  has  hitherto  been  slow,  it  is  mainly  because  the  process 
of  public  discussion  and  analysis  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to 
reveal  the  basis  on  which  general  agreement  can  be  reached. 

As  the  principle  of  indemnifying  individuals  against  risk  of 
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uneiuployment  in  return  for  tlie  payment  of  a  premium  shared 
between  workman,  employer,  and  State  has  already  received 
statutory  sanction,  it  might  not  be  thought  necessary  to  preface  a 
Hussion  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  insurance  by  examin¬ 
ing  certain  of  the  alternatives  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
put  forward. 

The  fact  that  alternatives  have  been  put  forward  is,  however, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  progress  on  the  lines  of  contributory 
insurance  has  hitherto  been  slow.  An  addition  to  the  weekly 
contribution,  which  forms  the  financial  basis  of  labour 
organisations,  is  obviously  not  a  matter  which  Labour  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  welcome,  unless  all  possible  alternatives 
have  been  explored  and  showm  to  be  defective..  Accordingly  it 
may  be  useful  to  preface  the  discussion  by  setting  out  the  principal 
alternatives  to  contributory  insurance. 

These  can  perhaps  be  most  conveniently  classified  as  : — 

(a)  Proposals  for  “making  work”  through  State  factories  or 
public  works. 

(h)  Proposals  for  equalising  demand  for  labour  over  good  and 
bad  times  by  systematic  control  over  the  giving  out  of  Government 
orders  by  central  and  local  authorities. 

(c)  Proposals  for  giving  all  employed  i>ersons  a  more  or  less 
qualified  right  to  a  maintenance  allowance  from  public  funds  when 
out  of  employment. 

(d)  Proposals  for  developing  insurance  against  unemployment 
by  subsidies  to  trade  unions  or  other  organisations  undertaking 
such  provision  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

A. — “M.aking  Work.” 

The  argument  may  be  stated  thus :  The  ultimate  cost  of 
unemployment  has  in  any  event  to  be  paid  for  by  the  community, 
and  as  things  stand  the  loss  is  cumulative.  There  is,  first,  the 
absolute  loss  of  labour  power  which  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
put  to  making  things  required  for  the  service  of  the  community. 
There  is  the  loss  of  efficiency  inseparable  from  spells  of  idleness, 
and,  80  far  as  unemployment  results  in  destitution,  there  is 
super-added  the  cost  of  relieving  it,  w’hether  in  the  form  of  indoor 
or  outdoor  relief  or  private  charity.  Humanity  apart,  the  State 
would,  so  the  argument  runs,  effect  an  actual  economy  by  laying 
out  capital  and  setting  the  unemployed  to  work.  Even  admitting 
that  the  value  of  the  work  done  may  represent  a  loss  on  balance, 
at  least  some  return  will  be  secured  for  an  expenditure  which  in 
8ome  form  or  other  cannot  in  any  event  be  avoided. 

The  suggestion  is  that  the  State  should  offset  a  reduction  in  the 
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(lemaud  for  labour  due  to  seasonal  or  cyclical  depressions  by 
increasing  the  output  of  its  own  factories  and  putting  in  hand 
useful  public  improvements  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  roads,  the  reclamation  or  alforestation  of  waste 
lands,  etc.  The  object  in  view,  the  abolition  of  unemployed 
worki>eople,  would  not,  of  course,  be  assisted  at  all  unless  the  State 
undertakings  produce  at  the  time  and  during  the  period  of 
depression  a  net  increase  in  the  number  employed.  From  this 
[)oint  of  view  the  mere  transference  of  undertakings  from  private 
to  public  control  serves  no  useful  purpose.  ]t  may,  indeed,  have 
(juitc  the  contrary  effect,  since  it  is  likely  to  dry  up  and  depress 
))rivate  enterprise  just  at  the  moment  when  private  enterprise  most 
requires  encouragement.  If  there  is  necessary  and  useful  work  to 
be  done  it  had  clearly  better  be  done  by  making  use  of  the  normal 
trade  machinery  rather  than  by  improvising  ad  hoc  State 
machinery  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  order  to 
avoid  competition  with  private  traders,  the  State  undertakes  work 
which,  however  useful  and  ornamental,  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
necessary,  it  is  merely  adding  to  the  cost  of  relieving  unemploy¬ 
ment  the  cost  of  materials  and  supervision  required  for  setting  the 
unemployed  to  work.  IMoreover,  there  is  a  further  difficulty. 
The  “  imemi>loyed  ”  at  any  time  consist  of  a  congeries  of 
individuals,  some  skilled,  some  unskilled,  drawn  from  every  trade 
and  including  every  possible  degree  of  competence  and  incom¬ 
petence.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  insist  on  any  definitp 
standard  of  industry  and  output.  If,  on  account  of  the  inferior 
output,  less  than  the  full  standard  rate  is  paid,  the  men  normally 
engaged  on  the  class  of  work  in  hand  have  reason  to  complain  that 
the  State  is  undercutting  the  standard  rate,  and  everyone  engaged 
on  the  job  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  exercising  the  least  possible 
energy,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  demoralising.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  full  standard  rates  arc  paid,  they  are  either  not 
earned  or  they  attract  competent  workmen  who  could  and  should 
be  employed  in  the  normal  labour  market.  That  is  to  say,  relief 
works  end  by  increasing  and  accentuating  the  problem  they  are 
intended  to  solve,  and  that  in  the  most  costly  and  demoralising 
way.  Moreover,  the  provision  of  relief  works  tends  to  create  a 
class  who  look  to  their  recurrence  year  after  year.^ 

B. — Systematising  Public  Orders. 

The  dilemma  which  must,  as  suggested  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graphs,  attend  any  attempt  by  the  State  to  “  make  work  ”  might, 

(1)  Figures  in  illustration  were  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Central  (Unemployed) 
Body,  1908-1909.  See  p.  17  of  my  Unemployment  and  Trade  Vniont,  1910 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 
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it  id  urged,  be  avoided  if  the  State  (including,  of  course,  local  as 
well  as  central  authorities)  in  its  capacity  as  a  consumer  of  goods 
required  for  the  public  services  arranged  its  programme  of  orders  in 
such  a  way  as  to  set  off  fluctuations  of  trade.  Combined  wdth  an 
effective  decasualisation  of  labour  by  the  proper  use  of  a  system  of 
national  employment  exchanges,  the  State  might,  it  is  said,  in 
this  way  so  far  equalise  the  demand  as  substantially  to  prevent 
unemployment  altogether.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  mitigate 
unemployment  in  this  way,  and,  so  far  as  the  policy  here  advocated 
can  be  reduced  to  practice,  it  should  clearly  be  thoroughly  applied.' 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the  extent  to  which  public 
authorities  can  exert  an  effective  influence  over  the  labour  market 
in  this  way  has  really  been  subject  to  analysis.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  construct  a  programme  of  public  requirements  under  w  Inch 
orders  would  be  given  out  in  proportion  as  the  labour  market  was 
depressed  or  otherwise,  provided  the  power  of  the  public  services  to 
postpone  or  anticipate  their  demands  is  not  subjected  to  too  clo.se 
a  scrutiny. 

There  is  obviously  a  ix)int,  however,  beyond  which  orders  for 
any  class  of  commodity  required  for  the  public  services  cannot 
possibly  be  postponed  because  the  degree  of  depression  at  which, 
in  accordance  wdth  the  pre-arranged  programme,  orders  ought  to 
be  given  out  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Soldiers,  policemen,  and 
postmen  cannot  go  without  clothes  because  the  clothing  trades 
happen  to  be  busy  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the  public  might  not 
prove  compliant  if  required  to  dispense  with  a  due  supply  of 
telephones  and  post-offices  until  the  curve  of  unemployment  in  the 
engineering  and  building  trades  reached  the  proper  stage. 

But  if  the  State  cannot  postpone,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
can,  at  any  rate,  anticipate  its  demands  on  a  sufficient  .scale 
and  for  a  sufficient  number  of  things  to  exert  a  real  and 
invigorating  influence  on  a  falling  market.  But  the  power 
of  the  State  to  anticipate  requirements  in  this  way  must 
inevitably  be  subject  to  very  narrow  limitations.  It  w'ould  only 
add  to  the  cost  of  unemployment  to  construct  battleships  which 
must  be  obsolete  before  they  are  required,  even  if  the  loss  of 
interest  involved  by  such  anticipation  could  be  properly  ignored. 
Similarly  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  e.g.,  post-offices  and 
schools,  in  anticipation  of  populations  expanding  in  a  definite 
locality  is  almost  as  likely  to  be  stultified  as  to  be  justified  by  the 
event.  No  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  or  would  consent 
to  gamble  his  resources  in  this  way.  But  finally  this  theory 

(1)  Attention  was  called  to  the  need  for  better  re^ilarisation  of  Government 
Contracts  in  the  Report  on  the  Unemployed  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
in  January,  1908  (Appendix,  Volume  XIX,  p.  133). 
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appears  to  attribute  a  weight  and  importance  to  pnblie  require, 
ments  in  comparison  with  the  flow  of  private  orders  in  the  market 
for  any  class  of  goods  which  they  almost  certainly  do  not  possess. 
The  clothing  required  for  a  few  hundred  thousand  public  servants 
for  a  whole  decade  would,  for  example,  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
setting  off  a  depression  in  the  world  market  for  textile  goods.  The 
great  cyclical  movements  of  trade  are  world  movements,  and  it  is 
not  yet  possible  to  see  how  they  can  be  deflected  by  any  devices 
within  the  power  of  Governments. 

C. — State  M.atntenance  of  the  Unempioyed. 

For  reasons  explained  below,  any  general  measure  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  on  a  contributory  basis  involves  the  reconciliation 
of  widely  divergent  interests,  and  it  was  evidently  not  txissible 
under  war  conditions  to  find  the  time  or  labour  necessary  for 
launching  a  difficult  and  controversial  measure  of  this  kind.  When 
hostilities  ceased,  it  was  accordingly  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the 
general  dislocation  of  industry  which  immediately  occurred  by  the 
grant  of  free  out-of-work  donation  to  civilian  workers  on  the  lines 
of  a  scheme  already  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  demobilised 
from  his  Majesty’s  Forces.  During  the  twelve  months  following 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  therefore,  the  State  has  definitely 
undertaken  the  liability  of  maintaining  unemployed  workpeople 
under  a  scheme  of  free  maintenance  allowances.  There  was 
obviously  considerable  justification  for  a  measure  of  this  kind.  The 
“  change  over  ”  from  war  to  peace  conditions  involved  a  general 
state  of  chaos  for  which  neither  workmen  nor  their  employers 
were  in  any  way  responsible.  Tn  the  circumstances,  and  in  order 
to  alleviate  inevitable  hardships  and  ensure  smooth  and  rapid 
demobilisation,  it  was  felt  that  the  State  should  meet  an 
unprecedented  situation  in  an  unprecedented  way. 

The  question  whether  unemployment  can  be  dealt  with  per¬ 
manently  on  the  principle  of  free  maintenance  allow’ances  is, 
therefore,  of  more  than  academic  interest,  and  it  can  be  discussed 
in  the  light  of  actual  experiment  thoroughly  carried  out  on  a  great 
scale.  After  all,  it  may  be  said,  employers  and  workmen  in 
general  are  really  no  more  responsible  and  have  no  more  control 
over  seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  labour  market  in 
normal  times  than  they  had  in  the  abnormal  circumstances  which 
obtained  at  the  end  of  a  great  war.  Unemployment  is  a  necessary 
incident  of  the  industry  by  which  the  community  lives,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  only  right  that  the  community  should  as  far  as  possible 
indemnify  the  individual  against  the  risk  to  which  he  is  inevitably 
exposed.  It  is  merely  the  obvious  direct  way  of  meeting  a  cost 
which  must  in  any  event  in  the  long  run  fall  upon  the  community. 
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The  objection  to  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  quite 
complete  in  two  important  particulars.  It  is  true  that  employers 
and  workmen  in  the  mass  have  no  means  of  controlling  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  market  by  which  they  live.  But  the  question  whether 
a  particular  workman  shall  be  retained  or  dismissed,  and  the 
question  whether  particular  factories  shall  continue  running  at  all, 
and  whether  with  full  or  reduced  staffs,  depend  on  factors  over 
which  individual  wrorkmen  and  employers  can  and  must  exercise 
immediate  and  effective  control.  It  is  always  the  least  competent 
and  industrious  workman  who  is  selected  for  dismissal.  With 
the  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always  the  management 
which  is  least  progressive  and  enterprising  which  may  decide  to 
close  down  or  go  on  short-time.  They  may  think  that  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  a  fall  in  prices  by  starving  the  market,  i.e.,  by 
throwing  their  men  out  of  work  and  refraining  from  producing 
goods  which  the  community  actually  needs  at  the  low  price  which 
the  community  is  willing  to  pay. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  allowances  which  cost  the  individual 
nothing,  paid  under  a  scheme  which  leaves  liim  with  no  motive 
to  refrain  from  claiming  them  except  as  a  last  resort,  tend  to 
undermine  the  springs  of  industry  in  the  individual  w'orkman,  and 
are  apt  to  be  demoralising  for  this  reason.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  State  is  prepared  to  maintain  his  wwkmen  without  direct 
and  obvious  expense  to  himself,  the  employer  has  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  adopt  the  many  devices  open  to  him  to  keep  his  staff 
together  and  his  hands  employed  even  at  some  immediate  loss 
during  the  period  of  depression.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  tempted 
to  adopt  the  least  desirable  of  all  courses  by  keeping  men  idle  at 
the  public  cost  in  order  to  mulct  the  community  hy  creating 
artificial  scarcity  and  higher  prices. 

Finally,  any  scheme  under  which  payments  during  spells  of 
idleness  bear  no  relation  to  work  done  must  be  liable  to  abuse, 
since  there  is  no  obvious  automatic  means  of  preventing  the  idle 
and  thriftless  securing  year  by  year  the  maximum  amount  payable 
in  respect  of  unemployment.  The  State  will  alw’ays  be  in  danger 
of  securing  as  much  unemployment  as  it  is  prepared  to  pay  for. 
No  administrative  rules  can  wholly  eliminate  this  danger,  and  so 
far  as  they  are  effective  they  must  be  arbitrary  and  often  unjust 
and  liable  to  crumble  under  criticism. 

D.— State  Encouragement  of  Voluntary  Insurance. 

This  is  the  oldest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  attractive,  of 
the  devices  for  ensuring  provision  for  workmen  who  are  un¬ 
employed.  Under  this  system  the  whole  of  the  machinery  and  a 
great  part  of  the  funds  are  provided  by  the  workmen  themselves 
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through  their  own  voluntary  trade  union  organisation,  and  the 
State  merely  undertakes  to  repay  to  the  unions  a  proportion  of 
their  expenditure  on  unemployment  benefit.  Under  this  plan  the 
burden  on  the  State  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  no  expensive  State 
organisation  is  required,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  the  State  trenching 
upon  a  field  which  trade  unions  have  made  |X'culiarly  their  own. 
The  State  merely  helps  workmen  to  help  themselves  through  their 
own  voluntary  organisations.  Following  a  precedent  created 
originally  hy  the  municipality  of  Ghent,  the  principle  of  subsidising 
voluntary  unemployment  funds  has  been  widely  adopted,  and 
notably  in  this  country  and  in  Denmark.  It  is,  therefore,  possible 
to  submit  this  device  to  the  test  of  actual  ex^wience  carried  out  on 
a  great  scale  over  a  considerable  period.  Since  the  system  rests 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
cover  all  the  ground  ;  the  utmost  that  could  be  looked  for  would  be 
such  a  development  in  the  membership  of  the  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tion  benefiting  by  the  subsidies  as  would  substantially  cover  the 
population  exposed  to  risk  so  as  to  make  other  measures  for  the 
relief  of  distress  due  to  unemployment  unnecessary,  at  any  rate, 
in  noi'mal  bad  times.  In  Denmark,  where  this  system  has  been 
in  operation  since  1907,  and  has  been  very  fully  developed,  whilst 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  total  membership  of  the 
unemployment  association  (from  95,000  in  1909  to  221,000  in 
1918),  the  subsidies  have  failed  to  bring  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  population  exjwsed  to  risk  within  the  orbit  of  insurance.  In 
this  country,  as  is  w'ell  known,  subsidies  at  the  rate  of  one-sixth 
of  the  amount  expended  by  associations  on  the  provision  of  benefit 
for  unemployed  members  have  been  given  under  Section  106  of 
the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911.  All  trade  unions  providing 
unemployment  benefits  are  eligible  for  this  subsidy,  and  not  merely 
unions  in  trades  falling  within  the  scope  of  compulsory  State 
insurance.  In  1900,  according  to  evidence  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  before  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  there  were  747  unions 
in  this  country  which  provided  unemployment  benefit  with  a  total 
memhership  of  slightly  less  than  I  J  millions.  In  1917,  according 
to  figures  supplied  to  the  International  Labour  Conference  at 
Washington,  this  total  had  risen  to  rather  more  than  2J  millions, 
i.e.,  about  one-seventh  of  the  population  exiK)sed  to  risk.  Accord- 
ingly,  judged  by  the  criterion  of  results,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  policy  of  subsidising  voluntary  insurance,  just  because  it  is 
voluntary,  has  not  been  a  really  cfTective  substitute  for  compulsion. 
It  is  defective  not  only  because  it  fails  to  cover  the  ground,  but 
also  because  it  gives  the  least  help  to  the  least  skilled  and  poorest 
w’orkmen,  who  stand  most  in  need  of  it.  Whereas,  for  example, 
the  Dockers’  Union  have  never  been  able  to  provide  a  voluntary 
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benetit  for  dock  labourers,  and  therefore  derive  no  advantage 
from  the  subsidy,  the  Navvies’  Union,  whose  members  fall  within 
the  compulsory  scheme  of  State  insurance,  have  developed  volun¬ 
tary  insurance  as  a  direct  result  of  the  compulsory  scheme.  They 
have  done  this  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  section  of  the  Act 
which  enables  unions  which  supplement  the  State  benefit  by 
payment  out  of  their  own  funds  to  enter  into  arrangements  under 
which  they  administer  the  State  benefit  in  conjunction  with 
their  own. 

It  seems  clear  from  this  examination  that  none  of  the 
alternatives  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  however  useful 
some  of  them  may  be,  has  provided  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  On  the  one  hand,  demand  for  labour  fluctuates  in 
sympathy  with  world  movements  which  are  as  much  beyond  the 
control  of  individual  States  as  of  individual  workmen  and 
employers,  and,  on  the  other,  any  scheme  which  omits  to  take  into 
account  all  the  factors  which  make  for  unemployment,  including 
factors  within  the  personal  control  of  workmen  and  their  employers, 
is  bound  to  break  down.  Accordingly  the  process  of  exhaustion 
seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  some  system  of  contributory 
insurance  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only  practical  method 
of  dealing  with  the  question  on  a  cominehensive  basis. 

Contributory  insurance  has,  however,  to  make  progress  not 
merely  by  eliminating  rival  methods,  but  by  finding  some  workable 
solution  of  a  diflicult  problem  fxiculiai  to  itself.  Tliis  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  risk  of  unemployment  is  very  unevenly  distributed 
both  as  between  individuals  in  the  same  trade  and  between  one 
trade  and  another.  In  some  groups  over  a  period  of  years  it 
amounts  to  an  average  of  no  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  in  other 
cases  the  average  rises  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  the  report  of  the  Government  actuary 
on  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  that,  whilst  the  average  risk  of 
unemployment,  taking  all  groups  together,  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  4  |)er  cent.,  a  population  amounting  to  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  and  including  the  great  groups  of  mining,  agriculture,  and 
domestic  service  is  exposed  to  a  risk  estimated  not  to  exceed  2  per 
cent.,  whilst  another  fraction,  amounting  to  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  total,  including  the  important  group  of  textile 
industries,  is  exposed  to  a  risk  amounting  to  little  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  normal  risk,  taking  all  industries  together. 
In  other  words,  if  these  three  groups  are  brought  into  a  pool  with 
other  trades  they  must  in  effect  be  compelled  to  pay  a  premium 
which  may  be  tw  o  or  three  times  greater  than  their  risk  is  worth. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  difference  in  rate  of  exposure  to 
risk  is  at  least  as  wide  in  the  case  of  individuals  in  the  same 
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trade.  Even  in  the  least  stable  trades  there  are  many  individuals 
in  the  comfortable  security  of  perfectly  ‘  ‘  safe  ’  ’  jobs.  It  is,  in 
fact,  on  this  account  that  all  insurance  against  unemployment 
must  contain  an  element  of  compulsion.  The  trade  unions  secure 
this  from  the  fact  that  the  motive  for  joining  the  union  is  found  in 
the  desire  to  protect  the  standard  of  life,  and  only  indirectly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  indemnity  against  risk  of  unemploy, 
ment.  The  essence  of  insurance  must  be  the  pooling  of  risks,  and 
obviously  any  scheme  which  allowed  all  the  good  lives  to  go  out 
would  inevitably  break  down.  If  only  for  this  reason,  unemploy, 
ment  insurance  must  be  compulsory,  and  if  it  is  to  be  really 
effective  must  have  behind  it  the  force  of  law.  If  the  State 
must  compel,  it  is  clearly  reasonable  that  the  State  should  also 
contribute,  and,  having  regard  to  the  direct  interest  which  the 
State  must  have  in  securing  adequate  and  effective  provision  for 
unemployment,  it  seems  to  follow  that  this  contribution  ought 
to  be  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  whole.  A  State  contribution 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  essential  features  of  a  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  and  corresponds  to  the  general  factors,  the  world  move¬ 
ments  influencing  the  labour  market,  just  as  the  contributions  of 
employers  and  workmen  may  be  said  to  stand  for  their  obvious 
personal  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  Each  of  these  parties  has 
responsibilities,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  contributions  should 
be  so  apportioned  that  each  has  a  direct  premium  interest  in 
reducing  unemployment  to  a  minimum  arising  from  the  fact  that 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of*  unemployment  must  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  premium  required  to  cover  the  risk. 

But  the  State  contribution  may  be  conveniently  regarded  also 
from  another  point  of  view,  as  a  payment  intended  to  equalise  the 
premiums  required  to  meet  the  varying  risks  of  different  individuals 
and  different  trades.  That  is  to  say,  the  fund  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  the  State  ought  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  pool 
from  which  each  trade  draws  a  diminishing  amount  as  its  risk 
approaches  and  falls  below  the  normal.  This  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  contribution,  it  will  be  seen,  becomes  of 
importance  in  considering  the  possibility  of  compelling  all  trades  to 
insure  for  identical  benefits  through  a  common  central  insurance 
fund  which  will  be  dealt  with  next  month. 

As  regards  dissimilar  risks  in  the  same  trade,  the  fact  that  the 
State  undertakes  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  obviously  goes  a 
long  way,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  towards 
sweetening  and  justifying  compulsion.  .Apart  from  this,  the 
individual,  as  a  rule  and  in  the  mass,  is  influenced  by  the  feeling 
that  he  is  a  corporate  member  of  the  trade  by  which  he  lives,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  contribute  his  fair  share  towards  meeting  the 
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risk  to  which  less  fortunate  fellow  workmen  are  exposed.  But 
when  it  becomes  a  question  of  compelling  great  trades  notoriously 
exposed  to  little  or  no  risk  to  pool  their  contributions  with  other 
trades  in  which  the  risk  is  notoriously  high — in  other  words,  to  pay 
more  for  a  given  rate  of  benefit  in  order  that  other  trades  may  pay 
less— human  nature  is  apt  to  assert  itself.  It  is  of  little  use,  for 
example,  to  point  out  to  agricultural  labourers  that  their  relative 
immunity  from  unemployment  arises  in  part  from  services 
rendered  to  them  by  the  less  stable  shipbuilding  and  transport 
industries,  and  that,  as  all  trades  are  members  of  one  economic 
society,  it  is  fair  that  all  should  bear  an  equal  share  in  meeting 
the  general  risk  of  industry.  Accordingly,  whilst  there  is  in  the 
abstract  almost  everything  to  be  said  for  compelling  all  trades  to 
pool  their  risks  in  a  common  fund — this  is  indeed  the  very  essence 
of  a  scheme  of  national  insurance — it  is  quite  certain  that,  in 
practice,  unless  the  pure  doctrine  of  insurance  can  be  modified 
in  some  appropriate  way,  the  scheme  will  break  dov/n  owing  to 
opposition  from  the  trades  least  exposed  to  risk. 

Cyril  Jackson. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  recent  war  has  wrought  many  changes  in  our  institutions  ami 
our  modes  of  thought,  and  the  Church  of  England  has  not  escaj)ed 
the  shock  of  the  general  upheaval.  She  has  now  come  to  the 
crossw'ays,  and  must  either  choose  the  difficult  patli  of  reconsidera¬ 
tion  and  reform,  or  the  easy  road  of  apathy  and  complacence 
leading  to  disestablishment,  and  ix?rhapK  to  discndowinent. 
Several  Reports  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  Archbishops  have 
disclosed  many  blots  and  defects  in  the  working  of  her  f.ystem,  and 
the  Enabling  Bill  has  been  approved  of  by  the  House  of  Coinmons. 
Whether  mere  legislation  and  a  wider  representation  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Church  will  render  reforms  as  easily  carried  out  as 
most  people  wdsh  remains  to  be  seen,  but  when  we  see  three 
independent,  organised  bodies,  such  as  the  “  Life  and  Liberty, ’’ 
the  “  Free  Catholic  ”  movements,  and  the  Cdnirchmen’s  Union, 
all  advocating  reforms  from  their  diflerent  points  of  view,  it  is  clear 
that  .something  will  be  done. 

The  question  is  how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  go  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  those  who  desire  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
a  restatement  of  the  Creeds,  and  a  revision  of  the  Services.  And 
these  reformers  are  no  negligible  quantity  :  they  comprise  the 
average  thinking  layman,  and  many  who  would  come  to  church 
oftener,  but  stay  away  becau.se  they  are  bored  or  irritated,  and  not 
from  irreligion.  They  see  the  Church  clinging  to  the  letter 
of  tradition,  and  almost  consciously  avoiding  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  its  Founder  intended  the  Church  to  spread  and 
make  common  among  the  nations. 

For  years  past  there  have  been  fewer  University  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  and  those  have  been  of  a  low  intellectual  average. 
Young  men  of  originility  and  leading  have  been  attracted  to  other 
careers  because  the  Church  affords  little  scoi>e  for  their  powers 
Those  who  do  join  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  mediocre  capacity 
who,  after  an  absurdly  short  sojourn  at  a  theological  college,  are 
sent  out  half-baked  to  the  ministry.  The  result  is  that  they  shape 
themselves  to  one  pattern  :  they  pray  alike,  think  alike,  and 
preach  alike,  and  this  similarity  is  accentuated  in  those  who  have 
not  had  a  University  training.  We  all  know  the  parsonic  voice. 
If  a  sermon  rises  above  platitude  and  becomes  argumentative,  it 
frequently  develops  into  an  unconvincing  defence  of  orthodoxy 
against  an  imaginary  opponent.  The  skittle  is  placed  on  a  tottering 
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foundation,  and  the  bowl  never  naisscs  its  mark.  You  are  told  that 
unless  you  believe  what  are  called  the  “  cardinal  facts  of 
Christianity  as  contained  in  the  Creeds  ”  you  are  beyond  the  pale, 
and,  though  the  last  clause  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  seldom 
insisted  on,  there  are  some  left  who  would  like  it  to  remain 
together  with  the  Creed  of  which  it  is  a  part.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  they  have  never  doubted,  nor,  like  Browning,  prized  the 
doubt. 

A  curate  once  came  with  a  long  and  anxious  face  to  the  late 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate,  to  confess  the  awful 
fact  that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  Balaam’s  ass, 
and  Mr.  Rogers’  characteristic  reply  was,  “  Sit  down  and  write  a 
sermon  on  it,  my  boy.”  If  this  advice  was  followed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  result,  if  not  so  instructive  as  Bishop  Butler’s  sermon, 
was  at  least  helpful  to  his  brother  doubters.  If  we  could  only 
hear  from  the  pulpit  some  of  the  preacher’s  own  difficulties,  it 
might  help  us  a  little  to  solve  our  own. 

The  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  belief  in  all  the  miracles  which  are  held  up  as  proofs  of  that 
dhinity.  If  we  accept  the  general  story  of  His  life  and  follow  His 
teaching  as  far  as  we  can,  we  arc  surely  free  to  accept  some  and  to 
discard  others.  The  belief  that  He  was  born  of  a  pure  virgin 
does  not  add  one  cubit  to  the  stature  of  His  divinity  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people,  although  w’e  know  it  is  an  essential  help  to  others. 
We  do  not  find  Christ  Himself  insisting  on  the  fact,  but  more 
often  alluding  to  Himself  as  “the  Son  of  Man.’’  We  should 
therefore  be  slow'  to  insist  upon  the  letter  of  our  man-made  Creeds, 
and  to  condemn  those  to  whom  this  or  that  tenet  or  miracle 
presents  a  serious  difficulty.  .As  Bjornson  once  said,  “Faith  is 
not  for  judgment,  but  for  guidance.” 

But  there  are  some  who  will  raise  this  objection.  “Once  you 
begin  to  prune  the  Creeds,  you  will  go  on  pruning  till  there  is 
nothing  left.  Belief  in  the  supernatural  is  essential  to  religious 
faith,  and,  once  you  let  doubt  creep  in ,  there  is  no  knowing  where 
it  will  stop.”  Now  a  gardener  will  say  that  it  is  good  for  some 
plants  to  be  pruned  occasionally  in  order  that  they  may  bear  goofl 
fniit.  We  have  discovered  many  things,  both  in  science  and 
biblical  criticism,  since  the  days  when  the  Creeds  were  devised  to 
distinguish  the  Christian  from  the  heretic  and  the  heathen.  We 
live  in  a  rational  and  critical  age,  and,  if  we  wish  a  Creed  to  be  a 
living  help  and  reality — to  be  something  which  the  majority  of 
thinking  people  can  hold,  we  must  cut  it  dowm  to  that  to  which 
tbeir  consciences  can  subscribe.  The  religious  faith  of  the  average 
man,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  is  not  what  he  is  told  to  believe,  but  what, 
after  mature  consideration  and  perhaps  many  changes  of  opinion. 
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he  holds  to  be  true.  Credo  quia  impossibile  may  be  well  for  a  few 
ardent  souls,  but  it  is  a  hard  saying  to  the  average  man. 

To  him  who  says  that  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  essential  to 
religious  faith  the  answer  is  “  Yes,  but  that  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  supernatural.”  There  was  a  time  wdien  earthquakes, 
eruptions  of  volcanoes,  and  other  perturbations  of  nature  were 
regarded  as  miraculous  manifestations  of  an  angry  God. 
Meteorites  and  comets  were  considered  portents  from  heaven. 
Men  peered  into  the  stars  to  discover  a  cause  for  our  good  or  evil 
fortune.  They  still  peer  into  the  liand  with  the  same  object.  When 
we  pry  into  the  secrets  of  Nature  we  constantly  find  exceptions  to 
her  apparently  rigid  laws.  Biology  has  disclosed  instances  of 
parthenogenesis,  or  virgin  birth,  occurring  in  certain  forms  of 
animal  life.  This  world  sus}X}nded  in  equipoise,  a  mere  fraction  of 
a  minute  system  amid  the  immensity  of  stellar  space,  is  no  less  a 
miracle  than  the  origin  of  life  which  we  enjoy  on  its  .surface.  Is 
it  wise,  therefore,  to  dogmatise  too  exactly  as  to  events  which 
happened  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  w'hich,  according  to 
recent  theological  criticism,  were  not  committed  to  writing  till 
nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  since  their  occurrence?  If  a  firm 
belief  in  these  miracles  is  helpful  in  making  us  live  virtuous  lives, 
let  us  cling  to  them  with  all  tenacity,  but  let  us  not  condemn  those 
who  are  content  with  less.  Let  us  each  believe  as  much  as  we 
can.  As  Pope  says  : — 

“  ’Tis  with  our  judgoments,  as  our  watches;  none 
Goes  all  alike,  but  each  believes  his  own.” 

And  if  w'e  are  unable  to  believe  the  miraculous  part  of  the  biblical 
stoiy,  we  have  still  that  essence  of  wmnder  and  beauty,  His  life 
and  example,  and  His  teaching.  These  things  none  can  take 
from  us,  for  they  require  no  proof  :  their  character  and  cohesion 
proclaim  them  to  be  the  outcome  of  one  divine  mind 

There  is  no  reason  w'hy  our  faith  should  not  be  a  simpler  one, 
nor  w'hy  the  Creeds  should  not  be  so  revised  aiid  restated  as  to 
admit  of  a  broader  view  and  a  wider  religion  more  acceptable  to 
the  man  in  the  street.  If  we  keep  them  in  their  present  form, 
they  remain  for  the  tactless  clergyman  to  emphasise  and  force 
upon  an  unwilling  congregation,  which  at  present  he  is  justified  in 
doing  because  they  are  made  an  important  part  of  our  Services, 
especially  the  Baptismal  Service.  There  is  always  a  tendency 
towards  unbelief  whenever  the  strict  letter  of  faith  is  insisted  on, 
and  this  is  natural,  since  no  two  men’s  conception  of  any  set  of 
facts  is  likely  to  be  identical.  A  hard  and  fast  Creed,  if  not 
necessary  for  all,  may  be  a  fatal  encumbrance  to  many.  If  yon 
insist  that  a  man  shall  carry  a  walking-stick  too  heavy  for  him,  he 
will  end  by  throwing  it  away. 
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The  distaste  for  rigid  formulae,  and  the  exaggerated  value 
attached  to  them,  is  not  confined  to  the  laity,  for  Bishop  Mercer 
at  a  conference  of  Modern  Churchmen  went  so  far  as  to  say  : 
"Has  the  Church  the  right  to  demand  complete  intellectual 
submission  for  any  of  the  dogmas  she  adopts  and  formulates? 
Such  dogmatic  statements  can  never  be  final  or  infallible.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  Creeds,  some  of  the  articles  are  open  to 
criticism  from  the  side  of  science,  and  others  from  that  of  historical 
research.  Faith  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  religion,  but  it 
cannot  provide  its  own  contents.  The  Church  is  a  developing 
organism,  and  her  doctrines,  therefore,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
development,  the  goal  of  the  process  being  free  personality.” 
And  perhaps  the  late  Canon  Ainger  summed  up  the  matter  more 
poetically  when  he  said  :  “Creeds,  however  they  have  been  worn 
and  fought  for,  parties,  systems,  theories,  interpretations — all  that 
may  have  been  trusted  to  in  times  of  sunny  security — all  vanish, 
unhelpful,  unprofitable,  unless  in  the  great  furnace  which  burns 
up  all  else  our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  in  the  midst  One  walking  in 
form  like  the  Son  of  God.” 

No  one  need  despair  of  religion  in  these  days.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  taken  his  hat  off  to  Christianity  in  Andrades  and  the 
Lion,  and  Mr.  Wells,  the  protagonist  of  materialism  and 
machinery,  while  rummaging  in  his  laboratory  of  experimental 
thought,  has  suddenly  discovered  God,  and  roundly  proclaimed  the 
fact.  Atheism  has  nowadays  become  unfashionable,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  religion  in  its  broadest  sense  is  not  very  much  alive, 
though  no  one  talks  about  it.  Certain  it  is  that,  during  the  war, 
men  have  been  at  close  grips  with  more  pain  and  deliberate  cruelty 
than  has  ever  been  suffered  before.  Do  we  hear  of  atheism  or 
irreligion  in  the  trenches?  On  the  contrary,  we  hear  of  more 
practical  Christianity  and  unselfishness  than  ever  came  out  of 
normal  life  in  peace  time.  Not  only  have  the  men  been  kind  to 
one  another — ”  Tommy  never  pinches  the  grub  on  his  comrades, 
however  hungry  he  may  be  ’’ — but  also  to  the  enemy  wounded  and 
prisoners,  and  some  who  have  brought  water  to  wounded  Germans 
on  the  battlefield  have  been  shot  for  their  pains.  And  yet  we 
hear  that  they  are  dreadfully  foul-mouthed.  True,  they  “swear 
strange  oaths,”  and  “their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing,”  but  not  of 
"deceit.”  Swearing  is  not  a  pretty  habit,  but  the  guilt  of  bad 
language  lies  in  its  evil  and  malicious  intent,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  men  mean  no  harm  by  it.  The  man  who 
described  a  certain  food  as  a  ”  maca — bloody — roni  ”  pudding 
meant  no  ill  to  his  neighbour ;  he  merely  meant  to  object 
humorously  to  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  an  otherwise 
acceptable  dish. 
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The  point  is,  however,  what  influence  the  Church  is  going  Iq 
have  on  these  men  now  they  have  returned  from  the  war,  and  what 
influence  our  citizen  army  is  going  to  have  on  the  (.'lunch.  They 
have  been  face  to  face  with  bitter  realities,  suffering,  luudship 
and  wounds  :  they  have  hardened  themselves  to  sights  which 
would  make  us  at  home  sick  :  they  have  seen  death  in  its  most 
revolting  aspect.  Will  they  settle  down  and  be  contented  with 
our  long,  dull,  and  repetitionary  services?  They  will  surely  want 
something  more  practical  than  the  insistence  on  outworn  Creeds 
something  nearer  to  the  needs  of  modern  life.  During  the  war 
one  young  officer,  a  great  sportsman,  told  me  that  when  peace 
was  declared  he  would  never  want  to  kill  anything  again,  but 
would  like  to  plant  things  and  see  them  grow.  Obviously  the 
Church  will  have  to  see  life  more  clearly,  and  throw  away  many 
of  her  trappings  and  non-essentials  to  attract  and  keep  such  men 
within  her  borders. 

I  read  the  other  day  of  a  military  chaplain  who  was  very 
reluctant  to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  any  who  had  not  come 
to  him  for  confession,  and  was  also  perturbed  becau.se  he  could  not 
get  any  wafers  to  distribute  at  the  Service.  It  might  have 
occurred  to  him  that  Christ  took  bread,  and  not  wafers,  when  He 
instituted  the  Sacrament,  and  that  confession  w’as  not  enjoined 
as  a  necessary  preliminary.  As  regards  confession,  it  is  well  to 
look  back  and  see  in  w’hat  light  the  English  Church,  when  it 
seceded  from  that  of  Home,  regarded  this  practice.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  Homilies,  which  were  appointed  to 
be  read  in  all  churches  instead  of  sermons,  deals  with  Eeiventance. 
Its  text  is  taken  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  James:  “Acknowledge 
your  sins  one  to  another,  and  piay  one  for  another  that  ye  may  be 
saved.”  The  writer  observes  :  ”  And  whereas  ihe  adversaries 
goe  about  to  WTest  this  place,  for  to  maintain  their  auricular 
confession  withall,  they  are  greatly  deceived  themselves  and  doe 
shamefully  deceive  others  :  for  if  the  text  ought  to  be  understood 
of  auricular  confession  :  then  the  Priests  are  as  much  bound  to 
confes.se  themselves  to  the  Lay  people  as  the  Lay  people  are  bound 
to  confesse  themselves  to  them.  And  if  to  pray  is  to  absolve  :  then 
the  Laytie  by  this  place  hath  as  great  authority  to  absolve  the 
Priests  as  the  Priests  have  to  absolve  the  Laytie.”  Then  follows 
a  quotation  from  St.  Augustine  :  ”  What  have  I  to  doe  w  ith  men 
that  they  should  heare  my  confession,  as  though  they  w^ere  able  to 
hele  my  diseases?  A  curious  sort  of  men  to  know  another  man's 
life,  and  slothfull  to  correct  and  amend  their  own.”  The  writer 
adds  this  :  “I  doe  not  say,  but  that  if  any  doe  find  themselves 
troubled  in  conscience  they  may  repair  to  their  learned  Curate 
or  Pastour,  or  to  some  other  godly  learned  man  and  shew  the 
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trouble  :  but  it  is  against  the  true  Christian  liberty,  that  any  man 
should  be  bound  to  the  numbering  of  his  sinnes,  as  it  hath  been 
used  heretofore  in  the  time  of  blindness  and  ignorance."  Such 
narrow  sectarian  views  as  those  of  the  padre  mentioned  above  will 
have  to  be  discarded  before  the  Church  becomes  popular  with  the 
nation  at  large. 

“What  are  the  prospects  for  the  future  religion  of  England?” 
asks  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  Papers  from  Picardy.  ‘‘If  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  church-going  or  professed  Christianity  of  the  army, 
none  but  a  blind  and  wilful  optimist  can  deny  that  the  prospects 
are  gloomy  in  the  extreme.”  Now  what  is  the  Church  going  to  do 
to  keep  these  men  and  the  mass  of  the  educated  population  within 
her  borders?  There  is  only  one  way.  Discard  formalities  and 
the  letter,  and  adopt  more  of  the  spirit  of  Cliristianity  as  laid  down 
by  her  Founder. 

But,  even  supposing  that  we  do  not  revise  our  Creeds  and 
Liturgy  because  we  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  form  acceptable  to 
the  majority,  we  might  do  well  to  follow  the  practice  of  our 
brothers  north  of  the  Tweed.  There  we  seldom  find  dogmas  and 
creeds  insisted  on.  The  creeds  are  there,  no  doubt,  but  they  an* 
not  unduly  forced  on  the  congregations.  The  services  are  simpler, 
and  the  effect  on  a  stranger  is  that  they  are  more  earnestly 
conducted  than  ours.  The  absence  of  a  Liturgy  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages,  but  it  makes  for  devoutness.  The  minister  must  at 
least  think  of  what  he  is  saying  and  bring  his  mind  into  an 
attitude  of  prayer.  Therefore  it  might  be  well  to  vary  our 
beautiful  Liturgy  with  a  few  extempore  prayers.  ^loreover,  it 
is  the  custom  in  the  North  to  encourage  young  ministers  to  read 
heretical  books  in  order  that  they  may  combat  the  ideas  contained 
therein,  and  this  tends  to  give  interest  to  their  sermons.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  to  hear,  as  I  did  once,  an  English  clergyman,  a  cultivated 
University  man,  confess  that  he  would  not  read  Henan’s  Life  of 
•Jesus  for  fear  that  it  might  upset  his  religion.  Probably  it 
would  have  helped  him  to  realise  the  human  side  of  Christ.  Yet 
such  is  the  attitude  of  mind  surprisingly  common  in  the  English 
Church.  Instead  of  wandering  about  between  random  quotations 
constantly  wrested  from  their  context,  and  frequently  quoted  in 
the  wrong  sense,  let  our  parsons  display  more  mental  courage  : 
let  them  try  to  tackle  modern  ideas  in  their  sermons,  and  show 
some  acquaintance  with  what  the  world  is  thinking  about  and 
doing.  What  is  driving  the  modern  young  man  from  the  Church 
is  the  weekly  effort  in  the  average  pulpit.  If  he  is  caught  young, 
he  may  go  to  early  service,  but  that  sermon,  to  use  his  own 
language,  is  “  the  limit.”  The  sermon  is  no  integral  part  of 
Morning  Prayer,  neither  is  the  Litany,  nor  the  Communion,  and 
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it  is  certain  that  more  would  come  to  Church  if  these  were  not 
rolled  into  one,  but  held  separately  as  they  were  originally 
intended  to  be.  Why  should  any  young  man  with  a  scanty  gener^ 
education  and  no  experience  of  the  world  or  gift  of  oratory  be 
considered  competent  to  stand  up  and  lecture  his  fellows  everv 
Sunday  merely  because  he  has  spent  a  short  period  in  a  theological 
college?  “Large  numbers,”  says  Mr.  C.  H.  S.  Matthews, 
“hardly  open  any  book  but  the  Bible,  some  strictly  orthodox 
commentary  thereon,  and  such  little  books  as  are  published  every 
Lent  with  episcopal  commendations,”  and  about  a  year  of  this 
training,  we  are  told,  takes  the  place  of  a  University  training  in  a 
large  number  of  cases.  The  cure  of  our  bodies  is  strictly  safe¬ 
guarded  by  medical  degrees  and  severe  examinations  in  the  healing 
art,  and  such  is  the  preparation  deemed  sufficient  for  the  cure  of 
our  souls !  No  man  should  be  licensed  to  preach  until  he  has 
attained  a  certain  age  and  gained  some  knowledge  of  life,  or 
evinced  some  special  aptitude  for  speaking.  The  result  would  be 
fewer  sermons,  and  perhaps  of  a  better  quality.  We  could  still 
live  virtuous  lives  if  we  only  heard  twelve  sermons  a  year. 

“Religion  cannot  be  kept  alive  by  institutions.”  Churches 
can  only  aid  us  to  keep  our  religious  sense  keen  and  bright,  and, 
as  museums  and  picture-galleries  keep  our  artistic  sense  pure,  so 
our  churches  should  give  us  only  what  is  essential  and  practical 
towards  living  a  higher  life.  For  instance,  we  Jo  not  need 
numerous  replicas  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  beautiful  though  it  be, 
for  we  have  been  told  to  avoid  vain  repetitions.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  read  our  services  in  an  artificial  manner  which  robs 
the  w'ords  of  all  their  meaning,  nor  to  read  the  Bible  so  indistinctly 
that  only  a  few  can  follow  the  meaning.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
elocution  should  not  form  part  of  the  training  of  the  clergy? 

In  our  places  of  worship  w’e  possess  the  most  inspiring  buildings 
in  the  world,  fit  temples  in  which  a  man  may  lift  up  his  soul, 
and  in  the  Establishment  we  have  a  body  of  good  and  earnest  men 
wdth  every  desire  for  the  Church’s  welfare.  The  machinery  is 
there,  but  it  needs  oiling  and  readjustment.  The  nation  has  come 
to  demand  reality,  and  not  form,  in  its  religion,  and  if  only  our 
brother  in  the  surplice  were  less  pedantic  and  hide-bound,  and 
more  natural  and  articulate  in  his  ministry,  the  Church  would 
regain  its  popularity  and  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  National 
Church.  Gilbert  Coleridge. 
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It  is  the  decision  of  the  Editor  that  the  pen  of  a  young  writer 
should  work  in  connection  with  that  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
and  should  take  up  every  now'  and  then  the  running  commentary 
upon  affairs  which  Mr.  Harrison  initiated  last  month.  It  is  a 
task  sufficiently  heavy  to  dismay  even  an  infant  Hercules,  but 
it  is  to  my  mind  desirable  that  alongside  the  ripe  judgment  of 
age  there  should  also  be  heard  something  of  the  unblighted  hopes 
and  convictions  of  youth.  The  youth  of  this  generation  has  had 
a  rude  awakening.  It  has  learned  to  its  cost  that  though  it  may 
be  for  the  Senates  to  decree,  it  falls  to  the  iuvenes  to  execute, 
the  decision.  It  has  been  brought  ruthlessly  face  to  face  with  the 
reality  of  politics,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  it  that  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  to-day  may  effect  not  merely  the  scene  of  its  declining 
years,  but  its  very  existence  at  the  present  moment.  And  while 
none  have  shrunk  from  their  executive  responsibility,  there  have 
been  many  w'ho,  while  ready  to  do  and  die,  have  not  been  so 
ready  to  abstain  -from  reasoning  w'hy.  They  are  on  all  sides 
making  themselves  heard,  in  politics,  in  literature,  and  in  art. 
And  they  have  surely  a  very  real  and  valuable  contribution  to 
make  to  the  solution  of  our  difficult  problems. 


This  second  New  Year  of  Peace  found  us  somewhat  dis¬ 
illusioned,  with  a  hoi>e  not  less  steadfast,  but  certainly  less  fond, 
than  that  of  twelve  months  ago.  We  have  found,  in  fact,  that 
the  task  of  peace-making  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  waging 
war,  as,  indeed,  creation  is  always  more  difficult  than  destruc¬ 
tion.  For  it  is  to  the  definite  creation  of  a  New  World,  and  not 
to  the  mere  binding  of  the  wounds  of  the  old,  that  the  nation’s 
have  set  themselves.  They  have  thereby  made  their  own  task 
more  difficult,  but  the  chances  of  happiness  of  future  generations 
incomparably  greater.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental 
argument  for  the  League  of  Nations,  and  for  the  type  of  peace 
settlement  which  it  implies.  We  have  learned  our  lesson  and 
are  unlikely  to  forget  it  in  our  lifetime.  The  service  we  can 
render  to  posterity  is  to  create  an  instrument  which  they  will 
find  ready  to  their  hand  and  which  was  lacking  to  us  in  our  great 
emergency.  And  if  when  the  test  comes  they  are  to  know  how 
to*  use  it,  we  ourselves  must  learn  to  use  it  and  hand  it  on  to 
them  in  working  order.  The  strength  of  the  League  will  come 
not  in  the  main  from  the  ideals  which  have  inspired  its  creation. 
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still  less  from  the  fears  in  the  minds  of  its  inventors,  but  from 
the  actual  every-day  work  it  will  have  to  do.  The  force  of  the 
law  is  derived  not  from  fear  of  the  policeman,  still  less  from 
/ear  of  the  social  chaos  it  prevents,  but  from  custom.  Its  ; 
decisions  are  accepted  because  it  never  occurs  to  men  to  do  anv. 
thing  but  accept  them.  Yet  the  time  was  when  this  was  not  so  ^ 
when  the  King’s  Courts  were  but  some  among  many  courts,  and 
the  sphere  of  life  ruled  by  them  was  severely  restricted.  If 
can  but  contrive  that  for  a  generation  the  League  shall  really 
function,  that  in  its  administrative  capacity  it  shall  clearly 
facilitate  commercial  and  individual  life,  that  its  Tjabour  legisla¬ 
tion  shall  really  bring  better  conditions  to  working  people;  if 
we  can  clearly  show  that  problems  apparently  insoluble  in  Paris 
have  solved  themselves  under  its  auspices ;  if  we  can  dissolve 
but  one  war-cloud  by  means  of  its  machinery  for  arbitration, 
then  we  can  safely  leave  it  to  posterity  as  a  going  concern,  and 
all  the  lessons  of  history  go  to  prove  that  they  will  accept  it. 

America’s  suspicions  of  it  are  easily  comprehensible.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  great  movements  for  the  reform  of  international 
politics.  One  looks  to  a  greater  co-ordination  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  different  national  governments,  the  other  to  a  more 
rigid  control  by  the  several  democracies  of  the  foreign  i^licies 
of  their  respective  governments.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  unless 
we  are  careful  these  forces  may  tend  to  pull  not  together,  but  in 
different  directions.  The  Americans  not  only  conceive  this  to  be  the 
case,  but  they  also  consider  that  they  have  already  attained  demo¬ 
cratic  control,  and  see  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  way 
it  was  arrived  at  a  definite  challenge  to  their  local  freedom.  We 
cannot  hope  or  desire  to  drag  them  into  it  against  their  will. 
All  w^e  can  do  is  to  go  on  with  the  scheme,  to  hope  that  they  will 
co-operate  in  it  up  to  the  maximum  they  consider  possible,  and 
to  endeavour  to  demonstrate  to  them  its  practical  advantages. 
We  ourselves  have  aspired  both  to  splendid  isolation  and  to 
absolute  parliamentary  freedom  in  international  affairs.  We  have 
found  the  one  dangerous  and  the  other  illusory,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  experience  of  the  United  States  will  be  the 
same. 


A  much  more  serious  danger  is  the  present  condition  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  can  see 
for  ourselves  in  the  daily  Press  the  outward  manifestations  of 
an  acute  economic  crisis  in  the  territories  which  used  to  be 
Germany  and  Austria.  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes,  in  his  book  The 
Economic  Consequences  of  the  Pence,  has  given  us  an  exhaustive 
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analysis  of  the  diplomatic  mistakes  which  have  done  much  to 
cause  and  to  aggravate  this  economic  disorder.  He  shows  that 
,  we  expect  of  Germany  (witness  the  indemnity  clauses  of  the 
:  Treaty)  that,  having  lost  a  large  proiKirtion  of  her  coal  and  iron 
!  resources  in  the  Saar  Valley,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Silesia,  and 
I  at  the  end  of  an  exhausting  war,  she  is  suddenly  to  transform 
'  herself  from  a  country  ex^wriing  less  than  she  imported  into  a 
country  with  ex{Knts  enormously  exceeding  her  imports.  He 
also  shows  that  the  new  political  frontiers  of  Central  Europe  have 
been  decided  with  little  regard  to  economic  considerations,  and 
may  gravely  decrease  the  general  productivity  of  the  Continent. 
As  economic  forces  are  becoming  more  and  more  important  in 
jwlitics,  and  as  the  mass  of  working  j>eople  are  no  longer  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  privation  as  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  things, 
we  have  here  all  the  material  for  a  future  conflagration. 


It  is,  of  course,  utterly  lamentable  that  the  new  international 
order  should  have  to  start  under  this  heavy  burden  of  bitterness 
and  destitution.  I  am  not,  however,  without  hope.  The  bitter¬ 
ness,  I  think,  is  already  fading  away.  We  are  already  willing, 
nay,  anxious,  to  subscribe  for  the  prevention  of  starvation  in 
Vienna.  As  the  fond  hold's  of  huge  indemnities  die  we  shall, 
1  think,  soon  begin  to  understand  that  civilisation  is  a  unit,  that 
its  maintenance  and  reconstruction  is  a  single  problem,  that  we 
ourselves  by  our  firesides  will  suffer  if  it  is  allowed  to  perish  in 
Central  Europe.  Then  the  modification  of  the  bad  parts  of  the 
Treaty  will  inevitably  follow.  Perhaps  their  most  hopeful  feature 
is  that  they  are  manifestly  unworkable.  The  crucial  point  is 
whether  we  can  keep  things  going  in  the  interval,  whether  we 
can  prevent  wholesale  starvation,  with  the  concomitant  social 
disorder,  during  this  very  winter.  It  is  to  this  task  rather  than 
to  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  and  of  submarine  commanders  that  I 
would  like  to  hear  that  the  Allied  statesmen  are  devoting  their 
time.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,  and  let  us  turn  our  faces 
away  from  it  and  look  resolutely  to  the  future.  But  this  imme¬ 
diate  necessity  only  goes  to  demonstrate  still  further  that  the 
beague  is  an  absolute  essential.  The  sessions  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  continue,  and  who  would  care  to  say  in  how  many  months 
or  years  it  will  be  able  to  announce  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  its 
own  dissolution?  For  years  a  permanent  international  body  in 
constant  session  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  tbe  sooner  it 
is  i)ut  upon  a  proper  basis  and  made  fully  inclusive  the  better 
it  will  be  for  Europe  and  for  all  Pairopeans. 


In  domestic  politics  the  paramount  issue  is  that  of  Ireland. 
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The  position  in  that  country  is  such  that  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  she  must  either  be  settled  or  that  she  will  soon  have  to  be 
reconquered.  She  is  now  in  a  state  of  passive  rebellion  varied 
by  outbreaks  of  a  more  violent  disorder.  Before  I  go  on  to  make 
comments  which  might  seem  to  support  Sinn  Fein,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  consider  that  party  utterly  mistaken  in  its  ideas 
It  is  just  about  two  generations  behind  the  times.  Like  Signor 
D’Annunzio,  it  belongs  to  the  period  of  Garibaldi  and  of  insur¬ 
gent  nationalism.  That  period  culminated  in  the  great  war  and 
in  the  worst  clauses  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  and  the  sooner 
humanity  writes  it  off  as  a  ghastly  mistake  the  better.  But 
against  the  background  of  that  past  Sinn  Fein  makes  a  better 
showing  than  it  does  against  any  ideal  of  future  politics.  Most 
Englishmen  cannot  understand  how  other  peoples  can  be  blind 
to  their  transcendent  merits,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  see 
that  the  Irish  have  no  historical  reason  to  do  anything  but  detest 
them.  But  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1914  did  seem  to  show  that 
at  last  the  Irish  were  to  be  allow'ed  to  manage  or  to  mismanage 
their  own  affairs.  That  hope  was  blighted  during  years  which 
saw  Poles,  Czechs,  Yugo-Slavs  and  other  peoples,  some  of  them 
scarcely  heard  of,  win  their  freedom,  even  though  many  of  them 
had  taken  a  most  effective  part  in  the  military  struggle  against 
the  Allies.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  w'ondered  at  that  the  extreme  party 
in  Ireland  gained  rapidly  in  strength? 


The  last  year,  however,  has  wrought  one  great  improvement  in 
the  situation,  and  that  not  in  Ireland,  which  has  gone  from  bad 
to  worse,  but  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  now  no  serious  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Home  Rule  over  here.  The  days  when  Irish  votes  or 
Ulster  militarism  were  factors  in  the  English  party  game  are, 
for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  over.  The  British  people  are  now 
ready  to  welcome  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule  which  has  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  success  in  Ireland.  This  is  a  great  gain  not  only 
in  itself,  but  because  it  means  that  English  opinion  can,  for 
the  first  time,  play  a  reasonably  impartial  part  as  arbitrator 
between  Irish  Nationalism  and  Ulster  Protestantism.  The 
impediment  is  now  Sinn  Fein,  which,  in  spite  of  its  quite  natural 
growth,  is  nevertheless  advocating  a  scheme  which  cannot  hope 
to  come  to  anything  and  is,  therefore,  a  political  nuisance,  and 
which,  if  it  did  succeed,  w'ould  result  in  economic  disaster  for 
Ireland.  What,  then,  ought  we  over  here  to  do  to  dissolve  the 
deadlock  ? 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  only  two  alternatives.  Let  us 
examine  first  the  less  preferable  of  tlie  two.  We  can  announce 
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that  at  the  end  of  a  definite  period  our  government  will  cease 
outside  Lister,  and  call  a  constituent  assembly  to  decide  the  form 
the  future  administration  is  to  take.  We  should  in  that  case 
announce  that  we  resolutely  refuse  to  hand  over  Ulster  to  a 
Republican  Ireland,  but  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  back  her 
in  resistance  to  a  scheme  of  reasonable  Home  Rule  such  as  has 
been  sketched  by  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Times.  This  course 
would  be  a  gamble  on  the  reasonable  chance  that  the  imminent  and 
obvious  economic  disaster  of  a  complete  separation  of  Southern 
and  Western  Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles  would  bring 
the  Irish  people,  as  distinct  from  their  present  leaders,  to  their 
senses,  and  that  they  would  return  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
delegates  prepared  for  reasonable  compromise,  and  that,  if  it  did 
not  so  hapi>en,  a  few  months  of  chaos  of  their  own  making  w’ould 
produce  a  chastening  of  the  spirit. 


The  other  possibility,  and,  I  think,  the  better  course,  is  to  go 
on  with  some  such  scheme  as  the  Prime  Minister’s,  to  make  such 
amendments  to  it  as  discussion  may  show  to  be  desirable,  and 
then  to  put  it  into  force  in  the  firm  conviction  that  nothing  can 
be  worse  than  the  present  state  of  affairs,  without  waiting  for  its 
endorsement  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  that  such  a  scheme  will  be 
accepted  while  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  being  merely  an  offer. 
The  Irish  will  almost  all  oppose  it  in  the  hope  either  of  widening 
or  restricting  its  scope.  But  if  it  is  once  in  operation  it  cannot 
be  treated  with  more  contumely  than  the  present  system  of 
government,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  in  the  course 
of  time  it  may  win  gradual  acceptance.  It  is  said  that  the  Irish 
will  boycott  the  elections;  they  are,  in  fact,  boycotting  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  there  wdll  be  disorder ;  short  of  rebellion 
there  could  scarcely  be  more.  But  if  this  course  is  to  be  taken, 
as  I  think  it  should,  w  e  must  keep  in  mind  three  essentials.  First, 
the  scheme  must  be  rapidly  formulated  and  put  into  actual 
operation.  Secondly,  if  it  is  on  the  lines  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
scheme,  there  should  be  a  clear  promise  that  a  much  increased 
scope  will  be  granted  to  the  Irish  Government  if  the  future 
brings  reasonable  behaviour  and  unity  between  the  provinces. 
Lastly,  the  Irish  Executive  must  abstain  for  the  next  few  months 
from  its  present  needlessly  provocative  methods  and  give  the 
policy  a  fair  chance. 


The  portentous  Labour  vote  in  recent  bye-elections  is  most 
significant.  First  of  all  it  means  that  a  great  change  is  coming 
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over  the  Labour  I’arty  itself.  Hitherto  a  paHy  only  of  organised 
'J’rade  Unionists  with  just  a  sprinkling  of  middle-class  intellec¬ 
tuals,  the  polls  at  Bromley  and  St.  Albans  show  that  it  is  no 
longer  so  limited.  In  a  residential  suburb  and  in  an  agricultural 
constituency  with  its  centre  in  a  cathedral  town  the  pureL  trade 
union  vote  cannot  have  been  of  such  dimensions.  The  Labour 
policy  must  have  attracted  the  votes  of  a  large  number  of  middle- 
class  electors.  The  charge  against  the  party  that  it  is  purely  a 
class  organisation  is  therefore  losing  force.  The  Labour  Party 
is,  in  my  opinion,  tending  more  and  more  to  approximate  to  the 
traditional  form  of  a  political  party  in  this  country,  namely,  a 
general  mass  of  i^eople  inspired  by  a  common  principle  of  political 
theory  rather  than  a  purely  class  organisation.  If,  however,  it 
is  to  conform  in  full  to  our  old  political  traditions,  this  leavening 
of  its  personnel  will  have  to  spread  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface. 
Its  Parliamentary  representatives  are  still  almost  exclusively  o{ 
the  old  trade  union  type. 


The  chief  cau.se  of  this  extension  of  the  appeal  of  the  Labour 
Party  is  the  Coalition  Government.  Our  constitutional  system 
depends  on  the  alternation  in  olhce  of  two  principal  parties,  the 
one  conservative  and  the  other  progressive.  The  vice  of  the 
C'oalition,  to  my  mind,  is  not  so  much  in  its  creative  as  in  its 
destructive  work.  It  has  upset  the  constitutional  balance  by 
attempting  to  destroy  just  that  potential  alternative  government 
which  is  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the  constitution.  At 
a  time  when  men  are  more  than  ever  they  were  divided  in 
opinion,  when  nearly  every  established  institution  is  being 
criticised  and  challenged,  when  there  is  an  infinity  of  contro¬ 
versial  questions  to  be  settled,  the  Coalition  leaders  pretend  that 
there  is  substantial  unity  in  the  electorate,  that  they  stand  for 
the  vast  mass  of  the  national  opinion.  The  bye-elections  have 
progressively  gone  to  show  that  they  do  not,  that  the  division  of 
the  electorate  which  our  political  system  pre-supposes  is  still  in 
existence.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Government  and  who  desire  a  change  turn  to  the  party  which  is 
most  fundamentally  in  opposition.  A  great  part  of  the  Labour 
vote  is  not  so  much  a  vote  for  Labour  as  a  vote  against  the 
Government  which  is  choosing  the  most  obvious  means  of  making 
itself  effective.  And  whatever  the  result  of  a  general  election 
might  be,  one  thing  is  certain.  The  Coalition  would  have  to 
fight  it  not  as  a  great  national  unity,  but  as  one  party  among  and 
against  others,  and  without  any  absolute  certainty  as  to  the 
result. 
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Mr.  Churchill  is  of  opinion  that  Labour  could  not  form  a 
I  Government.  He  shows  by  that  argument  that  he  does  at  any 
:  jafe  understand  the  basic  principle  of  the  Coalition  itself,  for  that 
'  organisation  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  no  other 
Government  is  ])0ssible.  His  argument,  however,  has  been  used  so 
often  before  and  has  always  been  proved  so  utterly  mistaken  that 
he  would  not  he  well  advised  to  stake  too  much  upon  its  accuracy. 
F  but  if  when  rjabour  does  obtain  a  majority  it  is  to  form  a  Govern- 
i:  inent  which  is  to  be  worth  considering,  it  will  have  to  change 
*  not  necessarily  its  i)olicy,  hut  its  methods.  I  remarked  above 
i  that,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of  its  doctrine  in  the  middle  class, 
!  l)oth  its  rarliamentarv  members  and  its  candidates  are  still  almost 
j  exclusively  of  the  old  trade  union  type.  Many  of  them  are  still 
>  union  ofiicials.  All  of  them  are  rather  delegates  than  representa- 
!  tives.  Now  a  Cabinet  IMinister  res^wnsible  to  Parliament  cannot 
also  be  re.sponsible  to  the  members  of  a  particular  trade  union. 
He  must  be  free  in  details,  bound  only  by  the  principles  of  the 
political  faith  for  which  his  party  stands.  The  Cabinet  must  be 
a  Cabinet  of  plenipotentiaries,  not  of  agents  constantly  referring 
matters  for  decision  by  sectional  groups. 


Allied  to  this  question  of  freedom  from  immediate  trade  union 
control  is  that  of  the  so-called  “intellectuals”  of  the  party.  It 
is  clear  that  any  effective  Labour  Government  would  have  to 
include  a  large  proportion  of  these,  a  proportion  far  greater  than 
the  number  of  their  immediate  following  in  the  party  would 
warrant.  This  fact  is,  I  think,  fully  realised  by  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  but  it  is  not  so  realised  by  the  local  bodies  which  have 
absolute  ]X)wer  over  the  selection  of  candidates.  The  choice  of 
local  trade  union  ofiicials  in  preference  to  non-resident  unattached 
“intellectuals”  was  perhaps  justifiable  when  Ijabour  was  a  small 
Parliamentary  group  whose  exclusive  task  was  to  voice  the 
opinion  of  organised  workers  in  a  hostile  House  of  Commons.  It 
will  be  absolutely  stultifying  if  it  is  persisted  in  when  Labour 
is  making  a  definite  bid  for  office.  The  Labour  Party,  in  fact, 
will  have  to  take  a  lesson  from  analogous  bodies  abroad  and 
become  more  and  more  of  a  Social  Democratic  Party  and  less 
and  less  of  a  small  annexe  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  The 
choice  before  it  is  this  :  Either  it  can  remain  a  purely  trade  union 
party  in  essentials,  and  can  combine  to  form  a  Government  with 
the  more  radical  wing  of  Liberali.'^m,  which  in  that  case  will  in 
the  long  run  win  back  the  middle-class  vote ;  or  it  can  try  to 
establish  itself  as  the  great  all-embracing  progressive  party  which 
in  our  dualistic  system  provides  the  alternative  to  conservative 
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government.  If  it  is  to  do  that,  it  will  have  to  slough  off  its 
old  cramping  trade  union  skin. 


The  exhibition  of  war  paintings  in  Burlington  House  is  a 
great  artistic  and  moral  event.  My  impression  of  it  can  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  these  pictures  differ  more  from 
other  war  pictures  than  this  war  differed  from  other  wars.  I 
doubt  whether  war  was  ever  like  those  earlier  romantic  efforts- 
I  know  this  war  was  not.  But  in  some,  in  many,  of  these 
paintings  the  spirit  of  the  great  conflict  has  been  caught  with 
amazing  success.  The  artists  have  realised  that  war  nowadays 
is  not  an  individual,  but  an  elemental  thing ;  not  a  beautiful  ora 
romantic,  but  an  abominable  thing.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  pictures  are  gruesome.  There  are  only  about  two  which  even 
a  Jane  Austen  heroine  would  call  that.  But  some  of  them  are 
horrible,  though  there  is  no  sanguinary  detail  in  them.  Sir 
William  Orpen  in  many  of  his  paintings  leaves  out  the  soldiers 
altogether,  and  depicts  only  the  scars  of  the  battlefield  itself. 
From  nearly  all  of  the  exhibits  one  gets  the  impression  of  a 
universe  in  anguish,  the  suffering  of  men  being  only  an  incidental 
part  of  the  whole.  Coils  upon  coils  of  barbed  wire,  miles  upon 
miles  of  shell-holes  full  of  water  under  a  leaden  sky,  a  road  with 
lorries  stretching  without  a  bend  into  infinity ;  that  is  war,  and 
it  is  war  as  these  pictures  show  it.  There  is  no  glamour,  nothing 
but  intolerable  discomfort  and  desolation.  There  is  only  one 
feature  of  the  exhibition  w’hich  could  possibly  attract  one  to  war, 
and  that  is  the  brilliant  portraiture  of  generals  and  admirals  by 
Mr.  McEvoy.  Any  man  must  want  to  look  like  that,  but  he  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  remaining  pictures  to  know  that  after  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  trenches  he  would  have  no  chance  of  so 
looking.  ^That,  and  possibly  one  or  two  of  the  pictures  of  aerial 
warfare,  where  a  little  of  the  romance  of  chivalry  is  presened. 
Taken  as  a  w'hole  the  exhibition  is  the  revolt  of  artistic  civilisa¬ 
tion  against  war,  a  sign  that  the  age-long  prostitution  of  art  to 
its  service  is  at  an  end,  that  it  is  to  be  shown  up  for  the  ugly, 
devilish  thing  it  is. 


Mr.  Wells’s  Outline  of  History  (Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.)  bids  fair 
to  be  a  great  literary  and  educational  achievement.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  during  the  last  generation  Clio  has  outgrown  her 
clothes.  She  has,  in  fact,  grown  so  big  that  we  can  only  see  her 
through  a  microscope,  and  historians  sit  down  no  longer,  like 
Gibbon,  to  treat  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  civilisation,  but  to 
discuss  the  events  of  a  single  year.  And  the  teaching  of  history 
has  been  of  the  same  piece-meal  type,  partial  and  local,  so  much 
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SO  that  iliiriiig  a  university  course  the  student,  though  expected 
to  read  more  books  than  in  any  other  school,  may  well  have 
begun  with  the  Middle  Ages  and  never  have  considered  seriously 
any  civilisation  other  than  the  European.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  w'hole  process  of  evolution, 
both  physical  and  cultural,  such  as  Mr.  Wells  is  attempting,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  it  is  complete  it  will  be  given  a  recog¬ 
nised  place  in  historical  curricula.  But  even  in  Mr.  Wells’s 
work  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  sign  of  these  bustling  times. 
A  History  of  the  World  produced  in  about  twelve  months !  A 
mere  interlude  in  a  literary  lifetime.  I  am  loth  to  believe  that 
the  making  of  great  books  is  at  an  end,  but  how  few  of  them 
there  are !  Men  are  no  longer  prepared  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  a  lifetime  to  one  masterpiece,  one  monumental  achieve¬ 
ment.  Monographs  and  treatises  abound,  but  at  the  moment, 
in  the  historical  field,  I  can  think  only  of  Sir  James  Frazer’s 
The  Golden  Bough,  which  can  be  set  on  a  level  wdth  the  great 
books  of  old. 


H.  B.  Usher. 


THE  MIRAGE. 

tifiipai  8’  CTrtXotTroi  fidpTvp(<:  (T0<fiu)TaT0i — I’iNDAll,  l.st  0/i/H(/)ian 

To  Miss  Julia  McMahon. 

This  was  the  story  the  camp  fire  told  me,  when  I  Ihonoht  1  saw 
lier  image  dance  in  the  flames:  — 

Mohammed  Abdou,  the  traveller,  was  returning  home  from  his 
long  journey.  He  had  visited  many  lands,  witnessed  many  strange 
customs;  he  had  seen  the  grand  Khan  of  Tartary,  talked  to  the 
learned  talebs  of  Fez,  and  his  mind  was  as  a  treasure-house  filled 
with  the  spoils  of  experience,  and  yet  he  was  not  happy.  “  All  is 
illusion,”  said  he  sadly  to  himself,  “  vanity  and  emptiness.  Knowledge 
does  not  confer  wisdom,  nor  wisdom  happiness,”  and  he  wondered 
whether  he  had  done  right  to  go  so  far  in  quest  of  truth,  and  whether 
it  were  not  better  to  wait  for  it  by  the  fountain  of  the  Alosqiie,  and 
listen  to  the  tales  of  the  running  waters  which  carry  the  love  mes¬ 
sage  of  their  mother  the  Earth  to  her  lord  the  Sun. 

“  Malesch,”  he  murmured,  ”  that  which  was  to  be  is,  and  we  fight 
in  vain.  I  am  but  as  the  sand  of  the  desert  on  the  breath  of  the 
great  simoon,  coming  whence  I  know  not,  unwitting  whither  T  go; 
at  one  moment  lying  corpse-like  in  the  stillness  of  the  desert,  then 
wafted  aloft  by  the  whirlwind  to  dance  fiercely  over  turrets  and 
gilded  domes,  threatening  their  pride  with  destruction.”  And  he 
remembered  the  great  cities  which  now  lay  prone,  conquered  by 
the  a-lmighty  dust — Palmyra  and  Baalbeck,  whose  huge  columns 
seem  raised  by  Atlas  to  support  the  sk}’,  and  the  seven  doors  o( 
Thebes  that  open  no  longer,  but  are  as  blind  men’s  eyes,  and  he 
wondered  whether  the  same  fate  would  ever  befall  Damascus,  the 
Pearl  of  the  East  that  glea-ms  like  some  great  gem  in  its  aigrette  of 
palm  trees.  .And  Allah  saw  wdth  displeasure  that  Doubt  had  crept 
into  the  heart  of  His  seiwant,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  H' 
should  send  him  another  visitation.  So  He  summoned  the  djinn, 
and  caused  a  great  cloud  to  surround  the  caravan,  and  darkness  set 
in  which  no  eye  could  pierce,  and  the  shadows  devoured  the  light 
BO  that  men  fled  one  from  another  in  terror,  lest  their  friend  should 
chance  to  be  an  unknown  enemy.  The  hours  passed  by  in  grim 
succession,  each  one  slaying  her  elder  sister,  for  the  Present  is  ever 
jealous  of  the  Past,  and  fearsome  of  the  Future,  which  is  bound  to 
overtake  and  destroy  it. 

When  the  spell  was  lifted,  Mohammed  Abdou  found  himseli 
alone  with  his  camel  on  the  top  of  a  small  knoll.  Around  him  lay 
the  circle  of  tawny  sands  like  a  huge  lion's  skin  spread  over  swell 
and  swale,  which  the  long  fingers  of  the  setting  sun  stroked  or 
ruffled  till  the  horizon  purred  voluptuouslj’.  No  sign  of  life  met  his 
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I  jjj;^ious  gaze  as  he  scanned  the  vast  circle  of  emptiness  when  he 
I  bethought  himself  that  the  hour  was  nigh  when  the  muezzin  should 
j  call  the  faithful  to  payer  from  the  slender  minaxet.  He  got  off 
I  jjjs  camel,  and,  having  performed  his  ablutions  with  the  sand,  he 
i  spread  the  sacramental  carpet  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  East, 
!  ^-iiere  Mecca  stands  in  all  her  holiness  guarding  the  Black  Stone.  As 
i  he  knelt  and  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  rhythm  of 
!  his  recitation,  his  lengthened  shadow  would  dart  out  and  then  speed 
back,  like  the  swift  tongue  of  the  serpent,  while,  jingling  beside  him, 
the  camel’s  bell  kept  away  the  evil  spirits  that  might  have  troubled 
his  devotions.  He  arose  much  comforted,  when  lo !  what  is  this 
vision  which  seizes  his  eyes  and  holds  them  fast  ?  A  lake,  luminous 
as  a  great  moon,  and  palm  trees  shaking  their  leaves  in  the  breeze 
hke  birds  that  preen  their  feathers ;  below  these  a  dense  underbush 
of  pomegranates,  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  with  here  and  there  a 
:  gnarled  fig  tree,  twisted  and  deformed  as  an  old  witch;  reflected 
in  the  pool  shone  the  wdiiteness  of  a  small  mosque  whose  cupola 
recalled  some  dervish’s  skull  cap.  All  was  peace  and  candour  and 
beckoned  with  the  enigmatic  grace  of  a  tempting  houri. 

Mohammed  Abdou  thought  his  prayer  had  been  vouchsafed, 
and,  mounting  the  mehari,  he  dug  his  spur  into  its  ribs,  and  the 
beast  ambled  in  the  direction  of  the  oasis.  As  he  rode,  he  kept 
wondering  what  ho  would  find,  whether  some  new  stepping-stone 
to  further  wanderings,  or  perhaps  Shalom,  the  peace  of  obhvion, 
that  rest  for  which  we  all  crave  who  have  journeyed  long,  where 
the  mind  is  active  though  the  limbs  be  still,  and  the  heart  smiles 
with  the  amber-glow  of  the  midnight  lamp  in  the  harem,  love's 
sanctuary;  Shalom,  the  Promised  Land,  and  of  all  Nomads,  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Arabs,  and  the  children  of  the  Desert,  their  last  Oasis. 

.\s  he  sped  onwards  over  the  silent  billows,  expecting  each  ridge 
to  become  the  last,  the  goal  would  mockingly  sink  further  away, 
until  anxiety  seethed  in  his  impatience-panting  bosom.  Not  yet, 
though,  had  he  perceived  that  he  was  but  a  plaything  in  the  hands 
of  irony,  for  hope  wears  blinkers,  and,  like  the  Arab’s  charger,  sees 
and  moves  only  straight  ahead.  Suddenly  the  magic  veil  was  rent, 
revealing  the  nothingness  behind  it — as  when  the  face  of  one  beloved 
alights  a  moment  on  the  mirror’s  edge,  then  flits  away  unclasped 
by  it  or  us.  “  The  mirage,”  he  exclaimed,  ”  the  echo  in  the 
clouds,  is  this  to  be  my  fate — alone  with  dreams  to  die?  ”  ”  No, 

no,”  Hope  answered;  ”  all  dreams  come  true  if  we  but  pursue  them 
unflaggingly;  there  is  no  echo  without  a  call,  no  mirage  w'ithout  an 
oasis.  Inshallah !  Peace  belongs  to  the  dead  alone,  passion  to  the 
living!  ”  “  Give  me  desires  aflame,  make  of  my  heart  a  cresset 

and  a  beacon,  that  I  see  my  way  through  the  darkness  of  the  world, 
and  find  the  hearth  whence  came  this  tiny  spark  alive  in  me,  the 
garden  where  my  flower  was  culled.” 

All  through  the  night  he  w'andered  on,  gazing  at  the  stars,  till 
"pearly  mists,  the  morning’s  pride,”  streamed  phantom-like  across 
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the  sky,  and  slowly  sank  to  hide  in  hollows  from  the  all-absorbing 
eye  of  day.  Mohammed  Abdou  again  fell  on  his  knees,  and  eagle¬ 
like,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  sun,  chanted  the  holy  truism  that 
has  swept  across  half  the  globe,  the  battle-cry  of  faith  challenging 
mankind  :  “Allah  ill’Allah.  “  “  It  is  better,’’  thought  he,  “  to  believe 
than  to  understand,  for  to  believe  is  to  create,  and  to  understand  is 
merely  to  answer  a  question,  to  relieve  a  doubt.  Knowledge  is  of 
the  moment,  and  changes  as  do  the  clouds;  we  learn  but  to  discover 
that  all  things  vary  with  the  point  of  view;  meanwhile  we  have 
lost  the  golden  key  that  opens  all  doors,  and  unpadlocks  the  very 
mountains  from  their  earthy  chains.” 

He  glanced  around  him,  uncertain  as  to  the  direction  he  would 
take,  hesitating  whether  or  not  he  would  hold  his  course,  when  the 
memory  of  an  adventure  in  India  came  back.  He  was  lost  in  a 
dense  forest  alone,  having  strayed  away  from  the  camp  in  his  medi¬ 
tation,  and  he  had  wandered  hither  and  thither,  trying  to  find  the 
trail,  quite  bewildered,  when  he  decided  to  follow  a  small  brook, 
satisfied  it  would  lead  him  to  a  stream,  and  this  to  a  river  and  the 
haunts  of  men.  Over  rocks  he  had  clambered,  fought  his  way 
through  thickets,  down  precipices,  he  had  swum  pools  and  sunk 
in  mud-banks;  but  though  paths  had  tempted  him,  he  had  passed 
tliem  by,  and  faithfully  clung  to  the  silver  thread  in  the  labyrin¬ 
thine  wilderness,  and  he  had  been  saved.  He  would  do  likewise  this 
time,  and  follow  the  portent. 

All  through  that  day  he  journeyed,  and  once  again  the  semblance 
beckoned  with  the  promise  of  reality ;  it  was  useless  to  Hog  or  spur 
his  mount’s  fast-ebbing  strength,  so  he  spoke  to  it,  and  told  of  its 
noble  race,  and  how  they  had  been  faithful  unto  death,  so  that,  to 
reward  their  loyalty,  Machmoud  himself,  the  great  sultan  whom 
we  call  Mahomet  II.,  had  got  off  his  battle-steed  to  make  the  con¬ 
queror’s  entry  into  Stamboul  on  a  camel’s  back.  He  pleaded,  he 
threatened,  he  claimed  the  last  ounce  of  quivering  flesh,  only  to 
see  the  phantasm  sucked  once  more  by  the  thirsty  sands;  then 
despairingly  he  sank  back  in  the  saddle,  and  his  lifeless  weight 
bore  down  the  humbled  mehari,  as  though  it  had  become  a  mere 
beast  of  burden.  A  few  gasps,  a  tremor  which  shook  the  whole 
gaunt  body,  and  it  was  all  over — the  poor  creature  was  dead. 
Mohammed  Abdou  was  brave,  he  had  met  death  face  to  face  many 
times  as  an  equal,  nor  could  he  be  cowed  into  giving  up  the  fight; 
but  he  \vas  weak  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  remedy  lay  prone 
at  hand.  “  You  gave  me  unstintingly  your  speed  a-nd  your  endur¬ 
ance,  you  have  given  me  your  life,  oh  friend,  and  I  thank  you; 
but  I  must  ask  for  more,  and  I  beg  forgiveness  for  what  I  am 
about  to  do,”  spoke  the  traveller,  lapsing  atavically  back  to  the 
strange  rites  of  his  ancestors,  in  dim  prehistoric  times.  “  I  beg  for¬ 
giveness,  for  not  through  greed  or  anger,  revenge  or  ingratitude,  am 
I  about  to  spill  your  blood.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you,  nor  to  steal 
from  your  helplessness,  but  to  renew  the  covenant  between  your 
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forbears  and  mine,  to  parta-ke  of  your  lustihood,  that  your  indomitable 
t  yigour  should  be  reborn  in  me  and  not  die  fruitless.”  Then,  whip¬ 
ping  out  a  dagger  from  its  bejewelled  sheath,  Mohammed  Abdou 
;  slit  the  scrawny  neck  and  sucked  the  blood  of  its  veins  ravenously 
liJje  a  panther.  After  a  few  moments,  into  liim  came  sleep,  that 
ruthful  mirage,  which  each  day  rehearses  with  us  the  final  act,  to 
make  it  less  alarming. 

When  he  awoke,  the  enchanted  stillness  of  the  night  yet  breathed 
silent  harmonies  on  myriad  strings  unseen,  and  filled  his  soul  with 
f  rapture  pregnant  of  great  hopes  that  breed  victorious  deeds.  ‘‘  On- 
;  wards!  ”  he  cried.  ‘‘  The  prize  is  never  nearer  than  when  it  seems 
i  most  far.  It  moves  to  meet  us  as  w'e  ourselves  proceed,  or,  like 
I  the  desert-bride,  fleeing  from  her  captor-groom,  oft  turns  about, 

*  and  if  he  be  tardy  she  hastens  on,  but  stays  her  speed  if  he  prove 
I  swift  of  foot  and  ardent  at  the  chase.  Onwards!  ”  he  cried.  “  The 
minutes  fly,  each  step  failed  is  one  move  lost  in  this  stern  game 
of  hfe.  We  may  forfeit  our  turn,  nor  can  we  take  back  the  pawn 
once  played;  yet  Fate  must  abide  by  the  rules  ordained,  and  they 
are  the  same  for  her  as  for  us.” 

He  started,  and  night  smiled  on  him  through  her  million  eyes 
that  one  by  one  she  coyly  closes,  though  maid-like  still  keeps  one 
trpeeping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  day. 

When  the  cold  sweat  of  morning  beaded  on  the  desert’s  wrin¬ 
kled  brow,  it  stuck  clammily  to  his  aching  limbs  and  froze  his 
exhausted  body,  but  he  kepi  on  gamely. 

When  noonday  heat  shimmered  on  the  glistening  sands,  and 
the  air  seared  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  his  footprints  grew  larger 
and  nearer,  yet  he  still  wrote  his  tale  on  the  dust.  He  durst  not  stop, 
fearing  to  be  unable  to  rise  again,  weary  unto  death,  without  thoughts 
save  one,  which  obsessed  him  like  a  craze — to  walk,  and  still  to 
walk,  whither  he  knew  no  longer;  why,  he  had  forgot. 

Oh,  those  hours  of  life  which  are  silent,  because  we  cannot  grasp 
their  clue,  timeless  hours  fraught  w'ith  shadows,  massive  as  moun- 
huns  of  lead !  Is  it  fair  we  should  be  the  same  to-morrow  as  we  were 
yesterday,  nearer  the  end,  not  the  goal,  walking  as  blind  men  do, 
when  led  by  another  blind  man?  The  astute  Cathaian,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  humour  grown  kindly  with  age,  provided  two  distinct 
lengths  for  the  mile — up  hill  and  down  dale,  he  measures  the  distance 
by  the  effort  entailed:  w^herefore,  alas!  is  time  so  literal  and  dog¬ 
matic? 

Mohammed  Abdou  kept  on  walking.  He  was  now  so  feeble,  his 
track  looked  like  the  script  engraved  on  Indian  temples :  each 
parallel  footmark  linked  by  a  streak;  but  he  noticed  it  not,  though 
bis  eyes  seldom  left  the  ground,  nor  did  he  ever  understand  why 
suddenly  he  lifted  them,  unless  through  the  same  instinct  which 
calls  the  invisible  vulture  from  the  clouds  to  fall  on  his  quarry. 

There,  in  the  sunset,  like  some  embroidered  pattern  on  cloth 
of  gold,  delicate  as  the  arabesques  of  the  copper  ba-sin,  wherein  the 
bonoured  guest  dips  his  fingers  before  the  feast,  a  line  of  palm  trees 
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friezed  the  horizon ;  only  their  tops  were  visible,  and  seemed  the 
bcfeathered  helmets  of  some  barbaric  host  in  battle  array  beino 
reviewed  by  the  fiery  w'ar-lord  of  the  West.  The  magnificence  of 
the  scene  filled  Mohammed  Abdou’s  soul  with  silence,  and  stilled 
the  voices  of  anxiety  and  fatigue.  “  I  have  seen,”  thought  he,  “the 
sun  rise  on  old  Himalaya’s  peaks,  singing  the  glory  of  the  worlds 
aw'akening,  as  if  the  rainbow’s  seven  mystic  notes  had  swelled  their 
coloured  harmonies  to  conquer  the  heavens.  I  have  seen  his  mid¬ 
day  triumph,  in  equatorial  skies,  when  the  tireless  shadows  are 
trampled  underfoot  and  dare  not  dog  the  pilgrim’s  strides.  And 
if  to-day  I  should  be  canied  aloft  by  the  forelock  of  the  Faithful,  1 
will  take  with  me  as  u-n  oftering  to  the  pride  of  Eternal  'rruth,  the 
symbol  of  all  illusions.  Mirage,  and  my  eyes  will  have  ceased  seeitrj 
as  the  splendid  cycle  comes  to  an  end.” 

But  it  was  not  to  be;  so  unconsciously  he  limped  along,  drawn 
by  the  golden  sphere  towards  that  mj’sterious  West,  which  calls 
all  men  to  their  migrations,  as  amber  attracts  the  little  shreds  of 
wool. 

Imperceptibly  the  trees  rose  out  of  the  ground,  straining  their 
long  necks  to  peer  above  the  rim  of  the  horizon;  then  gradually 
appeared  the  sacred  tomb  (Kouba),  white  as  the  bones  of  those 
who  have  fallen  on  the  way,  and  the  tangled  mass  of  fruit  trees, 
slyly  tiptoeing  over  the  neighbour’s  walls.  At  last  the  whole  chess¬ 
board  of  the  oasis  was  lifted  into  view',  with  its  swaying  barley- 
fields  that  humbly  suiTound  the  central  orchard. 

”  'Truth,”  he  exclaimed,  ”  this  is  no  illusion,  for  one  by  one 
its  several  parts  have  been  unfolded — not  instantly  as  in  a  vision,  but 
in  slow'-moving  sequence.” 

'Then  he  bow’ed  his  head,  and  thanked  the  Lord.  ”  Allah,”  he 
prayed,  ”  You  have  had  mercy  on  Y'our  servant,  and  have  rewarded 
his  unworthiness.  You  have  taught  him  in  Y'^our  own  tremendous 
w’ay  that  dreams  are  the  fathers  of  realities,  but  that  we  must 
become  their  mother,  whose  glory  it  is  to  be  patient,  and  bear  and 
be  delivered  in  pain.” 

Such  was  the  story  the  camp  fire  told  me,  wdicn  1  thought  I  saw 
her  image  dance  in  the  flames. 

A.  UK  lilCllKLIEU. 

Paris,  November,  1919. 

The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  on} 
manuscri'pts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  o/on 
article. 
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